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WHO WROTE THE APOSTOLIC TRADITIONS 
A RESPONSE TO ALISTAIR STEWART-SYKES 

Paul E Bradshaw 

I very much regret that Alistair Stewart-Sykes’ commentary on the 
ancient church order known as the Apostolic Tradition and conven¬ 
tionally attributed to Hippolytus of Rome 1 appeared too late for it 
to receive any consideration in the edition and commentary 
recently produced by Maxwell Johnson, Edward Phillips, and 
myself. 2 This paper is, therefore, an attempt to remedy that defect. 
Stewart-Sykes adopts what might be called a modified traditional 
position with regard to the nature and authorship of this church 
order, that is, he maintains the view that it is the work of 
Hippolytus in Rome in the early third century, but follows the lead 
given by Allen Brent in re-defining who Hippolytus was. 3 He does 
not begin his argument, however, from the alleged clues to the 
identity of the author and the tide of the work supposedly found 
within the text and in the other church orders derived from it, as 
earlier scholars have generally done, but instead builds upon the 
foundation that, according to him, “the liturgy of Apostolic Tradi¬ 
tion , as well as other internal indications, show that it is Roman and 
third century in origin” (p. 19). This conclusion, upon which the 
rest of his argument is constructed and without which it tends to 
fall to the ground, must be challenged. 

First, we actually know very little about what third-century 
Roman liturgy might have been like, as there are hardly any con- 

1 Alistair Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus: On the Apostolic Tradition (Crestwood, New 
York: SVS Press, 2001). 

2 Paul F. Bradshaw, Maxwell E. Johnson, & L. Edward Phillips, The Apostolic Tradi¬ 
tion: A Commentary (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2002). 

3 Allen Brent, Hippolytus and the Roman Church in the Third Century: Communities in 
Tension before the Emergence of a Monarch-Bishop (Leiden: Brill, 1995). 
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temporary corroborating sources, and hence most claims about 
early Roman liturgy have to be built upon evidence derived from 
the end of the fourth century onwards when witnesses gradually 
begin to become more plentiful. But to do this is to assume a very 
high degree of continuity of liturgical practice over that period, and 
while that was certainly how previous generations of scholars 
tended to treat the evidence—or lack of it—more recent research 
has on the contrary drawn attention to the enormous changes that 
Christian liturgy in general underwent during the fourth century, 
resulting in considerable discontinuity with what had gone before, 
a process from which Rome itself can hardly have been immune. 4 

Second, while some of the practices described in the Apostolic 
Tradition certainly have resemblances to those found in the later 
Roman tradition, this does not constitute proof that the document 
originated in Rome. It is vitally important to recall here the caveat 
enunciated by Robert Taft, that it is not enough merely to point 
out similarities between two texts in order to demonstrate depend¬ 
ency, but they must also pass the test of exclusivity, that is, the simi¬ 
larities must be found there and nowhere else for them to be 
regarded as significant in this respect. 5 Once this canon is applied 
to the document in question, there is a remarkable paucity of dose 
parallels between the liturgical practices prescribed here and the 
later Roman rites. There are elements that certainly might be 
Roman, but virtually none that could only have arisen in Rome 
and nowhere else. The creedal responses to the baptismal interro¬ 
gations in the Latin version of the text, often cited as just such an 
instance, are certainly similar in their language to the later Roman 
creed, but are unlike the later Roman baptismal responses them¬ 
selves. These retain a much shorter and simpler form, one also 
found in other ancient western traditions and indeed apparently 

4 See further Paul F. Bradshaw, The Search for the Origins of Christian Worship , 2nd 
ed. (London: SPCK/New York: Oxford University Press, 2002), 211-30. 

5 See Robert F, Taft, “The Authenticity of the Chrysostom Anaphora Revisited: 
Determining the Authorship of Liturgical Texts by Computer,” Orientalia Christ¬ 
iana Periodica , 56 (1990): 5-51, & esp. 27ff. 
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underlying the extant Latin text of the Apostolic Tradition itself, 
which therefore seems to have been expanded by a later hand incor¬ 
porating material from the Roman creed and not from the baptis¬ 
mal rite as such. 6 Indeed, only the double post-baptismal anointing 
has a distinctively Roman liturgical parallel, 7 and it is conceivable 
that this feature might have entered the Roman liturgy at a later 
date, perhaps even as a result of the influence of th t Apostolic Tradi¬ 
tion itself. 8 In any case, even if there were other unique parallels, 
they could imply no more than that one of the sources used in the 
compilation of the Apostolic Tradition —rather than the whole doc¬ 
ument itself—-emanated from Rome, or alternatively from North 
Africa, where many liturgical practices seem to have been very simi¬ 
lar to those at Rome. Only if one decides a priori that the document 
is the work of a single author (which, as we shall see, Stewart-Sykes 
does not claim) and ignores all the evidence adduced by Marcel 
Metzger for it being the product of multiple hands, 9 could an asser¬ 
tion of a Roman origin for the church order be attempted. 

Third, as evidence against such a claim for Roman provenance 
can be adduced allusions within it to liturgical practices that were 

6 See Wolfram Kinzig, “ \..natum etpossum etc.* Zur Geschichte dcr Tauffragen in 
der lateinischcn Kirche bis zu Luther,” in W. Kinzig, Ch. Markschies, & M. 
Vinzent, Tauffragen und Bekenntnis , Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, 74 
(Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1999), 93-94; and Markus Vinzent, “Die Entsteh- 
ung des ‘Romischen Glaubensbekenntnis/” in ibid., 189. 

7 Aim^-Georges Martimort, “Nouvel examen de la ‘Tradition apostolique’ d’Hippo- 
lyte,” Bulletin de Immature eccUsiastique, 88 (1987): 21-22, also includes the partic¬ 
ipation of presbyters in the ordination of another presbyter and the formulas for the 
blessing of oil as rites in the Apostolic Tradition that are distinctive to Rome; but he is 
mistaken on both counts. The contrasts between the Apostolic Tradition and the 
later Roman baptismal liturgy are most fully discussed by A. Salles, “La ‘Tradition 
apostolique* est-elle un tdmoin de la liturgie romaine?,” Revue de Vhistoire des reli¬ 
gions, 148 (1955): 181-213. 

8 See Metzger, “Nouvelles perspectives pour le pr&endue Tradition apostolique ,” 
Ecclesia Orans , 5 (1988): 241-59, at 248. 

9 Metzger, “Nouvelles perspectives pour le pr&endue Tradition apostolique* ; idem, 
“Enquetes autour de la pr&endue Tradition apostolique ,” Ecclesia Orans , 9 (1992): 
7-36; idem, “A propos des rfcglements Icclesiastiques et de la pr&endue Tradition 
apostolique ,” Revue des sciences religieuses , 66 (1992): 249-61. 
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never—so far as we know—a part of the Roman liturgical tradi¬ 
tion. An excellent example is the reference in chapter 21 to the 
daily exorcism of candidates for baptism. The only extant evidence 
for pre-baptismal exorcism anywhere prior to the fourth century is 
from North Africa: Cyprian mentions the practice in one of his let¬ 
ters (Ep. 69.15-16), although in this case it appears to be only for 
individuals who were seen as violently possessed, and a bishop at a 
council held in Carthage in 256 is familiar with it as general 
requirement for all candidates in the area from which he came. 10 
But the more plentiful testimony of the fourth century onwards 
reveals that the only places where such exorcism was performed 
daily on baptismal candidates were Antioch and Jerusalem, and 
nowhere at all in the West: later Roman evidence is of exorcism on 
just three Sundays in Lent prior to Easter baptism. 11 Of course, it 
can be alleged that Rome might once have known a daily exorcism, 
which in later centuries was reduced to a less frequent occurrence, 
but to do that is to rest the case for Roman provenance entirely 
upon supposition rather than evidence. 

In his commentary Stewart-Sykes passes over the reference to 
daily exorcism without comment (pp. 107—10). Yet, taken in con¬ 
junction with other liturgical features of a similar kind in the docu¬ 
ment that are unknown as features of ancient Roman liturgy - such 
as the participation of presbyters in the imposition of hands with 
the bishop at the ordination of a presbyter 12 —one is bound to con¬ 
clude that on balance there is much more evidence against a 
Roman origin for the work, or at least parts of it, than can be 
adduced in its favor. Since Stewart-Sykes grounded the rest of his 
argument upon his claim for a third-century Roman origin, his 
case is therefore very seriously weakened. 

However, at least one aspect of it remains of interest. 

10 See Henry Ansgar Kelly, The Devil at Baptism: Ritual y Theology, and Drama (Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press, 1985), 109-10. 

11 See Maxwell E. Johnson, The Rites of Christian Initiation: Their Evolution and Inter¬ 
pretation (Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1999), 125-34. 

12 See Paul F. Bradshaw, Ordination Rites of the Ancient Churches of East and West 
(New York: Pueblo, 1990), 59-60. 
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He acknowledges the contention of recent scholarship that the 
“Apostolic Tradition itself is not a seamless whole, but appears to be 
the product of much redactional activity” (p. 22), and accounts for 
this by positing the existence of three layers within the text: first 
what he describes as “an ancient document, of a recognized genre” 
(p. 49), to which he gives the symbol P, and then the work of two 
successive redactors, both belonging, he believes, to an Hippo- 
lytean school at Rome, the first being also the author of the 
Elenchus or Refutation of all Heresies conventionally attributed to 
Hippolytus, and to whom therefore he gives the designation El, 
and the second being responsible for the Contra Noetum also attrib¬ 
uted to Hippolytus and whom he gives the designation CN. Of 
course, his line of argument would be considerably undermined if 
one took seriously the recent contention by J. A. Cerrato, following 
Pierre Nautin and others, that the Contra Noetum is of oriental 
rather than Roman provenance. 13 Nevertheless, Stewart-Sykes’ 
approach has some similarities with our own commentary, where 
we too understand the Apostolic Tradition as a multi-layered work. 
It differs, however, in several important ways. All his three layers are 
seen as stemming from Rome, and two of them from the same 
school, and as spanning quite a short time period. While the earli¬ 
est stratum, P, he describes as containing “material of considerable 
antiquity,” the other two layers he claims belong to “the late second 
century” and “the middle of the third” respectively (p. 31). We, on 
the other hand, judge that at least some of our layers come from 
quite distinct geographical regions and that they cover a much 
wider period of time, beginning with “material of considerable 
antiquity” but extending as far as the middle of the fourth century, 
not the third, with some additions to individual linguistic versions 
being even later than that. Nevertheless, in spite of these differences 
between us, it is instructive to compare the particular points at 
which each of us would slice up the material, and the criteria we use 
to determine those divisions. 

13 J.A. Cerrato, Hippolytus Between East and West: The Commentaries and the Provenance 
of the Corpus (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 72-73, 78-85,116-18. 
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Stewart-Sykes attributes much less material to the ancient core 
than we would do. Only chapters 15-21 (and these reworked by 
El), 25-27, 32, and 36-38 come into that category, as far as he 
is concerned, although he does admit that behind the redactors’ 
work in certain other chapters (22, 24, 30, & 31) is the “probable 
employment of a source” (p. 51). He sees the core as dealing 
first with baptism and then with the eucharistic meal, exactly as 
the liturgical material in the Didache does. We would agree 
with the inclusion within the earliest stratum of nearly all 
the chapters he lists (though with more re-working than he 
indicates) and with his identification of the meal material in chap¬ 
ters 25—27 as originally eucharistic, but we see no reason why at 
least parts of chapters 2 and 7-14, dealing with ordination, and of 
chapters 23, 24, 28-31, 33, and 35, might not also belong to this 
layer. 

We would be hesitant, however, about his inclusion of chapters 
36-38 within the core document. Stewart-Sykes believes that these 
particular three chapters originally regulated “conduct at the meal 
accompanying the Lord s supper” (p. 159) and hence were once an 
integral part of the material in chapters 25-27 and 32. Only later 
were they instead understood to be about private communion 
from the reserved sacrament at home and so altered and separated 
from their original context. While we recognize them as certainly 
ancient, we saw no need to resort such an hypothesis to account for 
their present location in the document, and indeed thought it 
unlikely that the risk of nibbling by mice would have occurred 
during a meal rather than while the bread was being stored. We 
speculated that they might have been an early appendage to the 
core, the linkage being provided not by any particular similarity of 
theme to the chapter on daily prayer immediately preceding but by 
a resemblance in their opening words: “Let the faithful...”/ “Let 
every faithful person...” We also observed that the shift from the 
third person singular to the second person singular in chapter 
38 suggested that it was not integral to this material but added by a 
later hand. 
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Let us then turn to the more illuminating question as to the basis 
on which Stewart-Sykes would exclude the other material that we 
included within our alleged original core document—or docu¬ 
ments, since we were open to the possibility that an earlier version 
of Apostolic Tradition might have been formed by the combination 
of two or three shorter units, on ordination, on baptism, and on the 
community meal and other matters. Although he does not spell out 
his criteria explicitly, there seem to be two principal assumptions 
governing his decisions. One appears to be his belief that the core 
must have mirrored the Didache in dealing only with baptism and 
the eucharistic meal, and in that order. The other seems to arise 
from his identification of his two redactors with the authors of the 
Elenchus and the Contra Noetum, respectively. The first of these 
authors, he believes, was “concerned to protect the role of the 
bishop against powerful presbyters in his community ... as well as 
against the claims of episkope made elsewhere in the Roman 
church” (p. 25) and so was responsible for those parts of the Apos¬ 
tolic Tradition that dealt with the functions of the bishop. CN, on 
the other hand, he views as being “a presbyter who recognizes a 
single bishop in Rome, and who sees himself as a presbyter in com¬ 
munion with other presbyters and with that monepiscopus” (ibid.), 
and so inserted material that supported his particular outlook. In 
other words, Stewart-Sykes has divided up the Apostolic Tradition 
into layers according to what he believes were the interests of the 
specific redactors that he supposes were responsible, rather than 
starting from the internal evidence of the document itself, its contra¬ 
dictions, incoherences, doublets, and dislocations, or from a com¬ 
parative analysis of its contents to other early Christian sources, as we 
did in our commentary. Thus he accepts chapter 32, which deals 
with the blessing of fruits, as part of the core document because he 
believes it was intended to be done in the context of the eucharistic 
meal, but rejects chapter 31, which deals with the offering of first- 
fruits, because it mentions the action of the bishop (pp. 151-52). 

We have some sympathy with the view that references to the role 
of specific ministers may often be less ancient than passages which 
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speak in more general terms about actions within the Christian 
community. Indeed, we employ just such an argument in favor of 
the antiquity of certain parts of the initiation material in chapters 
15-21 and against the antiquity of other parts of that same mate¬ 
rial, which describe the liturgical roles of bishop, presbyters, and 
deacons. Yet, it cannot be used as a strict canon, and even Stewart- 
Sykes does not employ it consistently himself: he still includes 
within his ancient core chapters 25 and 26, which do mention 
bishop and deacon (though it is hard in this case to be sure what the 
original might have said), and chapters 20 and 21, which mention 
bishop, presbyter, and deacons. Even the Didache, which he 
regards as the model for the core document, refers explicidy in 
places to specific ministers—prophets, teachers, apostles, bishops, 
and deacons—and moreover does in fact include directives for 
occasions other than baptism and the eucharist, i.e., fast days and 
daily prayer, as well as material dealing with first-fruits and the con¬ 
fession of sins before Sunday worship. Thus, we see no reason why 
brief directions about the appointment of bishops, presbyters, dea¬ 
cons, and other ministers in chapters 2 and 7-14 might not have 
formed part of the original core, even if they were expanded and 
changed by later hands, or that some other passages that mention 
those ministers, like chapter 23, the second half of chapter 28, and 
chapter 31, might not have belonged to that same stratum. 

Stewart-Sykes acknowledges that chapters 24, 30 and 31 may 
have an ancient source behind them (pp. 133, 148), and were he 
not so convinced that the second half of the original core could 
only have been speaking about the eucharistic meal and not other 
practices, he might well have been willing to see earlier versions of 
these as part of the oldest layer and not additions made by later 
redaction, which (he says) “disrupted that block of material” 
(p. 148). Surprisingly, he offers no explanation for the exclusion of 
chapter 29 from his core document, especially as it is about eating; 
but he excludes chapter 33 on the grounds that he believes he can 
see an original Quartodeciman layer in its reference to keeping 
Pascha, and he regards El as a Quartodeciman and CN as having 
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amended the Quartodeciman element in the chapter after that dis¬ 
pute was settled (pp. 153-54). His primary reason for regarding 
chapter 35 as a later addition is that he believes that the word in it 
which he translates as “strengthening” referred to prophecy, and El 
“had a generally positive attitude towards the practice of prophecy” 
(p. 156). These decisions, however, do not seem to be based on 
objective evidence so much as on a prior conviction about the char¬ 
acter and interests of the putative redactors, which has then been 
applied to the texts. 

It might be enlightening at this point to examine Stewart-Sykes’ 
treatment of the crucial and complex chapter 21, on baptism, 
where we believe that at least three layers are most obviously 
revealed, in order to compare his conclusions with ours. “In 
essence,” he says, “this chapter derives from P” (p. 124). He sus¬ 
pects two minor interpolations, the possible addition of the refer¬ 
ence to the baptismal tank and of the words “bishop or” before 
“presbyter” at the point where the candidate descends into the 
water; a more substantial interpolation which describes the prepa¬ 
ration of the oils (verses 6-7); and a further addition to the rite in 
the shape of the post-baptismal episcopal hand-laying, prayer, 
anointing and kiss (verses 21-25), which he sees as duplicating 
both the previous presbyteral anointing and the subsequent 
exchange of the kiss between the newly baptized and the commu¬ 
nity. All these he attributes to the redactional activity of El. 

The results of such a division, however, are rather strange. What 
it produces is an alleged original baptismal rite in which a presbyter 
and deacons are explicitly named and active—even though else¬ 
where in the church order Stewart-Sykes generally treats the men¬ 
tion of such ministers as a secondary redaction—and yet from 
which all reference to the bishop is excised, even though the bishop 
appears in chapter 20 in the preliminaries to baptism and again 
later in chapter 21 when the baptism is over and the eucharistic 
oblation is brought to him. Stewart-Sykes is right to suspect that 
references to the bishop form a secondary layer of the baptismal 
rite, but we would extend that further to include the references in 
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the baptismal preliminaries and in the baptismal eucharist, and we 
also believe that the mention of the presbyter and deacons belongs 
to an even later redaction, and that the original text was very much 
shorter and did not mention any specific ministers at all. For while 
Stewart-Sykes’ excision of the episcopal acts succeeds in dealing 
with some of the textual difficulties in this chapter, it does not solve 
them all. What he has failed to notice is the enormous difference in 
character and style between much of the initiatory material and the 
directions for what the presbyter and deacons are to do. Most of the 
process is described only in a very general manner, in impersonal and 
hortatory terms (e.g., “let those who ... ,” “let prayer be made ...”) 
without clearly specifying the precise roles of particular ministers. 
The directions to the presbyter and deacons, on the other hand, are 
extremely precise (e.g., “a deacon shall take the oil of exorcism and 
stand at the left hand of the presbyter ...”), and hence appear to 
come from another, and much later, world altogether. On textual 
and stylistic grounds, therefore, rather than any theory about 
redactional interests, we would view this chapter as having rather 
more layers. 

What, however, of Stewart-Sykes’ contention that the redact¬ 
ional work was complete by the date usually assigned to the com¬ 
position of the Apostolic Tradition, the first half of the third cen¬ 
tury? Here we cannot agree. There are just too many elements in 
the text which, on the basis of comparison with parallels with other 
early Christian literature, appear to belong to a rather later date 
than that. Just a few examples must suffice here. The earliest 
instances we know of the use of oil for the exorcism of baptismal 
candidates all come from the mid to late fourth century. 14 Simi¬ 
larly, all other uses of the specialized Greek vocabulary of “type” 
and “antitype” in connection with the eucharist appear to come 
from the teaching of the mystagogues (e.g., Cyril of Jerusalem and 
Ambrose of Milan) and liturgical sources (e.g., th & Apostolic Consti¬ 
tutions) from the fourth century and not earlier. Yet, Stewart-Sykes 

14 Sacramentary ofSarapion prayer 15; Cyril of Jerusalem Mystagogical Catechesis 2.3, 
and John Chrysostom Baptismal Homilies 3.27. 
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is prepared to assume that such practices and language were being 
employed in Rome more than a century earlier and failed to leave 
their mark upon any other Christian writings in the intervening 
period. Then there is the eucharistic prayer in the Apostolic Tradi¬ 
tion, which he believes was composed by El and reworked by CN. 
There are certainly parallels of language and ideas between this 
prayer and the writings for which he holds those redactors respon¬ 
sible, to which other scholars have long drawn attention, but these 
parallels are not exclusive. Enrico Mazza has demonstrated that 
there were similarities as well to the Easter homilies of Melito of 
Sardis and Pseudo-Hippolytus, 15 and I have argued that nearly all 
of these can also be found in wider second-century sources. 16 
Indeed, some of its words and phrases, the designation of Jesus as 
“child” of God and as the “angel” of God’s will in particular, other¬ 
wise occur only in sources dating from before the middle of the 
second century. Thus, the prayer must be drawing upon a source or 
sources much older than the beginning of the third century. On the 
other hand, we have no instance of a eucharistic prayer containing 
a narrative of institution until the middle of the fourth century, and 
then it appears to be something of a novelty. The Sacramentary of 
Sarapion gives the impression of experimenting with introducing it 
for the first time, while in other regions the older tradition was still 
being maintained: both Cyril of Jerusalem and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, for example, seem to have known eucharistic prayers 
that lacked such a development. It is once again difficult, therefore, 
to imagine that the prayer in the Apostolic Tradition had already 
incorporated this feature more than a century earlier without it 
being taken up by others, and it seems more likely that the process 
of redaction of this prayer, and of the whole church order, lasted 
much longer than Stewart-Sykes supposes. 

In conclusion, then, there are many valuable comments about 

15 Enrico Mazza, The Origins of the Eucharistic Prayer (Collegeville, MN: The Liturgi¬ 
cal Press, 1995), 102-29. 

16 Paul F. Bradshaw, “A Paschal Root to the Anaphora of the Apostolic Tradition ? A 
Response to Enrico Mazza,” Studia Patristica, 35 (2001): 257-65. 
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individual points in his work, which may well cause others to re¬ 
consider judgments they have made about the origin and meaning 
of certain words or passages in the Apostolic Tradition. But his gov¬ 
erning thesis is just too flawed in its methodology and too focused 
on finding connections between Hippolytean material and this 
text for it to be seriously considered. Even positing two redactors 
from the same school in order to resolve some of the difficulties 
associated with the traditional theory of authorship is insufficient 
to account for both the character and the geographical and tempo¬ 
ral diversity of the contents. While some of the material in Apos¬ 
tolic Tradition may well originate from third-century Rome, yet for 
the reasons outlined above and in our commentary, the document 
as a whole cannot do so. 
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St Hippolytus, Biblical Exegete, 

Roman Bishop, and Martyr 

Allen Brent 

Bradshaw and Baldovin take issue with Stewart-Sykes’ insightful 
development of my thesis on the interrelationship between the two 
or three authors of the Hippolytan corpus and the work commonly 
called the Apostolic Tradition (hereafter Ap. Trad.)} In this work, 
Stewart-Sykes developed the relationship between Ap. Trad, and my 
thesis on the interactive currents within the Roman community of the 
early third century, leading to a fully formed monarchical episcopate, 
represented by two or three writers in what has come down to us as the 
corpus Hippolytanum} Cerrato does not address directly Stewart- 
Sykes’ thesis, but what he says in criticism of my own thesis has a direct 
bearing on the latter’s argument. For Cerrato, there is simply in the 
corpus an Eastern exegetical writer, unconnected with the events 
recorded in Elenchos (hereafter El ) 10.6-12 and with a Roman bishop 
and martyr. The precise number of his genuine works he does not seek 
to specify nor identify individually, but will accept as those listed by 
Eusebius in his Historia ecclesiastica (hereafter H.E.) 6.20 and subse¬ 
quent additions by Jerome. 3 But these works, he must claim, are unre¬ 
lated to the works listed on the statue of “Hippolytus,” located today 

1 See P. Bradshaw, M. E. Johnson and L. E. Phillips, The Apostolic Tradition: A Com- 
mentary (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2002); J. Baldovin, “Hippolytus and 
the Apostolic Tradition: Recent Research and Commentary,” in Theological Stud¬ 
ies, 64.3 (2003): 520-42. 

2 A. Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus: On the Apostolic Tradition: An English Version with In¬ 
troduction and Commentary , Popular Patristics Series (New York: SVS Press 2001). 

3 J. A. Cerrato, Hippolytus Between East and West: The Commentaries and the Prove¬ 
nance of the Corpus , Oxford Theological Monographs (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press 2002), 33-34; 56-58. M. Simonetti, “Ippolito: Contra Noeto,” in Biblioteca 
Patristica (Rome: Centro Editoriale Dehoniano, 2000), 71-73 is far more sceptical 
about the possibility of recovering the general list due to the widespread latter use of 
Hippolytus as a pseudonymous cipher. 
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in the Vatican Library, since otherwise those works would have had 
the connection with Rome that Cerrato wishes to deny. 4 Their 
author, whose activity is wholly confined to the East, is not to be 
identified with Hippolytus the Roman martyr. He is not, further¬ 
more, to be confused with the Eastern bishop of an unknown see 
that Eusebius mentions in H.E. 6.20.1-3. Eusebius thus refers to 
three different Hippolyti, one a bishop, another a writer, and the 
third a deacon from Alexandria, 5 the similarity of whose names have 
confused later writers from the fifth century onwards who conflated 
them into a Roman martyr, bishop, and writer. 6 

If this is his case, then, clearly Cerrato cannot admit any relation 
between Hippolytus the writer and the so-called Apostolic Tradi¬ 
tion, since the latter has both Eastern and Roman material, 7 and 
the Eastern writer would thus nevertheless be linked with Rome. 
Thus he supports Bradshaws case that the creation of the text of 
this document occurred in the fourth century and reflects the litur¬ 
gical practices of that time, in particular the practice of two 
anointings in the baptismal rite, which is only recorded for the first 
time in the West in the Gelasian Sacramentary. 8 

4 Cerrato, Hippolytus , 91-93 cf. A. Brent, Hippolytus and the Roman Church in the 
Third Century: Communities in Tension Before the Emergence of a Monarch-Bishop, 
Supplements Vigiliae Christianae, 31 (1995), 3-30ff. 

5 Eusebius H.E. 6.46.5, see Cerrato, Hippolytus , 39-42. 

6 Cerrato, Hippolytus , 83-89. 

7 Bradshaw etal., The Apostolic Tradition , 131-33; Baldovin, “Hippolytus,” 534-35. 
Thus both Bradshaw and Baldovin believe that Stewart-Sykes’ case rests on a double 
anointing being present in the Roman rite in the second-century. However, our case 
has always been that the rite is Eastern within a second century Roman community, 
and Stewart-Sykes argued that a single Asian episcopal anointing for reception into 
the Church was imposed on a pre-baptismal presbyteral rite. Stewart-Sykes* case 
was consistent with the thesis of two second-century communities with traditions in 
confluence, and stands on the case that I made for this, which I am re-arguing here. 

8 Ap. Trad 21.7 and 22. Cf. Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus , 17-19; Cerrato, Hippolytus , 98- 
100. See also Baldovin, “Hippolytus,” 520-42; Simonetti, “Ippolito,” 128-130; C. 
Markschies, “Wer schrieb die sogenannte Traditio Apostolical in W. Kinzig, C. 
Markschies, M. Vinzent, Tauffiagen und Bekenntnis, Studien zur sogenannten "Traditio 
Apostolica ” zu den “Interrogationes de fide ” und zum "Romischen Glaubensbekenntnis ,” 
Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, 74 (Berlin: de Gruyter 1999), 1-74. 
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In one way both he and Baldovin can draw support from my 
book in which I was sceptical about the Egyptian Church Order 
having originally been entitled Apostolic Tradition and thus identi¬ 
fiable with the work of that name listed on the plinth of the statue. 9 
I also pointed out that, given different presbyteral and sacerdotal 
models reflected in the ordination rites, and given also the doubt 
cast upon the existence of an autograph by such irreconcilable vari¬ 
ations of readings meriting the publication of Botte’s and 
Haansens’ text in a number of parallel columns, there might never 
have been, in the early third century, an autograph produced by a 
single author-editor. 10 But clearly where I originally differed with 
Bradshaw and must now agree with Stewart-Sykes is on the con¬ 
nection between a large part of the conflicting traditions and litur¬ 
gical practices recorded now in written form in Ap. Trad, whenever 
that took place, and the conflicting currents of the history of the 
Hippolytan events in the first thirty-five years of the third century. 

Since I believe that both Cerrato and Bradshaw suffer from 
methodological faults, I will begin with some general methodolog¬ 
ical points before translating these into specific criticism of detailed 
conclusions. 

1. Methodological fallacies 

The first methodological fallacy is one that equates geographical 
distance with cultural distance. The second is one that atomises the 
components of a case into individual points that separately can be 
doubted, and in consequence believes that the conclusiveness of 
the overall pattern of data has thereby been shown to be illusory. 

1.1. Geographical proximity of groups that are cultural worlds apart 

Antioch in Syria could produce writers such as Lucian of Samosata 
writing passable Classical Greek as well as the barbarism of an 

9 Bradshaw et al., The Apostolic Tradition , 7; Baldovin, “Hippolytus,” 526-27; Brent, 
Hippolytus , 184—97, 301-6. See also Markschies, “Wer schrieb die sogenannte 
Traditio Apostolical” 36-39. 

10 Brent, Hippolytus , 195-96. 
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Ignatius of Antioch. John the Seer had in the Apocalypse written 
to communities in Asia Minor with the authority of a self¬ 
authenticating, prophetic charism which also had or were shortly 
to have a (presumably) ordained ministry of bishop, presbyters, 
and deacons. Curiously the assumption of the conflation of cul¬ 
tural with spatial distance is made by Bradshaw and Cerrato, both 
of whom assume that documents illustrating Eastern literary gen¬ 
res and liturgical practices cannot spatially exist within a Western 
provenance such as the city of Rome. 

It has long been conceded, for example, that it was a Eusebian 
fallacy to assume from records of Victors excommunicating the 
Quartodecimans in the later second century that his object was 
congregations distant from Rome, rather than rival congregations 
within Rome itself. Victor was not a Pope of the fourth century 
who might summon councils regarding distant events in Asia 
Minor. 11 Tertullians attack, as a member of the New Prophecy, on 
Callistus in the De Pudicitia and in the Adversus Praxean show that 
laxist and puritanical groups could still communicate their affinity 
with each other, and hostility to their opponents, across the Medi¬ 
terranean. 12 Culturally they were much closer to their associates 
separated by geographical space than their geographically closer 
opponents. 

Thus the assumption of Bradshaw that because the Egyptian 
Church Order gives us rites and practices characteristically Eastern (like 
the Quartodecimans) they were not celebrated by one of the groups 
of an historically identifiable, fractionalized Roman community is 
shown to be fallacious. So too and for the same reason is Cerratos gen¬ 
eral assumption that by showing a certain number of exegetical works, 
in what has come down to us as the Hippolytan corpus , are Eastern in 
genre and in conceptual themes, 13 then they could not have been a 
product of one or some of the Roman communities associated with 
the Hippolytan events recorded in El. 10.7-16. 

11 Eusebius H.E, 6.24.9 and Brent, Hippolytus , 412-15. 

12 Brent, Hippolytus , 501-35. 

13 Cerrato, Hippolytus , Chapters 9-16. 
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1.2. Naive empiricism and the quest for unambiguous data 

It is a methodological fallacy to labour under the illusion that there 
is some kind of scientific rigour in excluding all but unambiguous 
data from which strict logical deductions can be made. Such a 
method atomises components in an historical argument in order to 
assail each particular component with radical doubt and thus only 
appears to succeed by ignoring the overall pattern of the argument. 
Thus Cerrato will focus on the literary and Bradshaw the liturgical 
features of specified texts in isolation from the historical recon¬ 
struction of the events that surround them and with which cumu¬ 
latively they assume a cogency in their relation, which in isolation 
they do not have. Such an atomistic approach might work in the 
case of some research contexts though it is doubtful even there that 
it can amount to more than a naive empiricism. But since the 
nature that abhors a vacuum becomes, in the context of historical 
investigation, what we may call an aporia quaerens intellectum, we 
ought not to ignore disciplined ways of reaching probable conclu¬ 
sions that a naive empiricism would deny. 

Let me put matters this way. Let us construct a spectrum of 
examples expressing methodological possibilities. On one extreme 
end of the pole of such possibilities we find the much execrated 
works of David Irving absolving Hitler of responsibility for the 
Final Solution to the Jewish Question, to which I am sure neither 
Bradshaw nor Cerrato would be at all sympathetic any more than 
clearly myself. But to take Irving s methodology seriously, what it 
amounts to is this. In order to write an historical account of any¬ 
one’s “mind” or “intentions,” as opposed to a historical romance 
that might stand at the opposite pole of methodological possibili¬ 
ties, we need marks on paper or in other media, in the form of 
memoranda, newspaper reports, speeches etc. But we also need a 
logic that will enable us by a process of strict deduction to derive 
from those marks on paper assembled together valid conclusions. 
Because, for example fiir besondere Behandlung can have a benign 
meaning, we are not as historians therefore entitled to infer that 
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Hitler definitely understood by those terms a process of genocide. 
To claim that the latter is “what Hitler must have meant,” is pure 
speculation. 14 Such a claim for strict inference from particular data 
ignores a wide range of patterns of cumulative evidence, such as 
Hitlers characteristic duplicity, his social Darwinism, the bureau¬ 
cratic “spin” that glosses the most grotesque of policies. These fea¬ 
tures, when they emerge as a pattern, produce a cogency that is 
absent when they are viewed in isolation. 

I claim this example as the reductio ad absurdum of an empiri¬ 
cism that rests its case on admitting as evidence only what can be 
tightly deduced from available data that are unambiguous. It 
should be noted that this is a fallacy of a naive empiricism even in 
the case of the history of the Second World War where source mate¬ 
rial is copious to the point of being overwhelming. In such a 
research context, it will be possible to use to effect, though not nec¬ 
essarily with such an unambiguous conclusion, arguments of the 
form: “We have no other evidence that x was known or practiced 
before the year y, therefore the document that so mentions x must 
have been written after the year y” But in a research context in 
which copiousness of relevant material continuous in quantity and 
quality does not extend over a long time sequence, the argument 
may be very questionable. This will be particularly the case in the 
light of a cumulative, contrary pattern of clues and recorded events 
presenting suggestive indications rather than tight deductive con¬ 
victions that progressively become more numerous. 

Historical research of the second century is burdened with 
claims that bear this fallacious, argumentative form. One example 
is: “Because there is no example of monepiscopacy before the 
second half of the second century, it could not have existed at the 
time of Ignatius of Antioch, whose alleged letters must be pseud- 
epigraphs dated only at that later time.” Another such example is 
that of Bradshaw, which might be phrased: “Because there is no 
example of a double anointing ritual before Ambrose in the fourth 

14 A. Brent, Philosophy and Educational Foundations (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1983), 139-42. 
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century, then its mention mAp. Trad, indicates that the document 
is a fourth-century work.” But in neither case have we sufficient 
continuous records in sufficient quantity to form an adequate 
backcloth in order to make the logic of such an argument at all 
functional. There are too many gaps, or the material that exists is of 
a different genre. We have mainly the writings of the Apologists, 
whose themes hardly merit his quoting them. The references to 
baptismal anointing are inappropriate outside liturgical texts, of 
which we have but a few. That we should have only two that do not 
fulfil the requirement of being doubt, in the Acts of Thomas and 
Tertullian, is not therefore remarkable. We have here therefore the 
basic methodological flaw of an argumentum e silentio. 

In the case of Cerrato, too, we have a more general example of an 
heuristic principle leading him to the same fallacy that states: Deny 
the overall pattern of evidence by exposing individual components 
to radical doubt. Thus he will deny the overall pattern of the evidence 
by exposing components of the reconstruction to radical doubt such 
as the identity of the Hippolytus Bishop of an unknown see in 
Eusebius H.E. 6.18 with the writer of 6.20 so that he can regard the 
writers later episcopal tides as the result of confusion and conflation. 
Once again, marks on paper must by a process of tight deduction yield 
certain conclusions otherwise no valid conclusions can be reached. 

The kind of methodology of historical research in which we are 
engaged I would wish to argue, to the contrary, is rather like the res¬ 
toration of epigraphical remains. Sometimes the inscription will be 
almost whole, but often there will be lacunae, sometimes completely 
blank whose only guide to our restoration of them will be the 
number and sizes of spaces for letter, sometimes with faded traces of 
lines or individual characters. It is the cumulative patterns farmed by 
such traces in various degrees of legibility that justify connecting let¬ 
ters with words and words with sentences in a probable reconstruc¬ 
tion of their record of the past. We could choose to leave them unre¬ 
stored because of considerations of validity derived from a naive 
empiricism that would in our extreme example have absolved Hider 
of the guilt for the final solution. But in so doing we would be 
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thereby denying the aporia of ourselves and of others, of an intellectus 
that seeks a solution by means of a different kind of disciplined 
inquiry and not wish-fulfilment of an historical romanticism. And 
so I turn specifically for my construction of the Hippolytan events. 

The record o/'El. 9.7-12 andEusbius catalogue (H.E. 6.20) 

Cerrato explores the literary physiognomy of his Hippolytus the 
Eastern exegete but denies the evidence for his connection with the 
Western, Roman martyr, and the Hippolytan events in Rome 
around AD. 217. He accepts that some of the corpus of exegetical 
works that survive are represented in the catalogue given in H.E. 
6.22. But he fails to recognise that, on such an admission, those 
works are linked both with the statue and with the Hippolytan 
events as I will now show. 

Cerrato has ignored clear links between what Eusebius lists in his 
catalogue as the De Pascha and the Pascal and Easter tables on the 
statue, and related documents. According to Eusebius, 

Hippolytus composed a work On the Pascha (rd nepi rov 
ndaxa nenoir/rai avyypappa), in which he set out a reg¬ 
ister of the [particular] times {iu Tip tQu xpouuu avaypa$r\v 
eKOepeuos) and, putting forward a certain sixteen-year sys¬ 
tem of chronology for the Passover (/cat Tiua Kauova 
eKKan8em€TT}pL8os nepi rov ndaxa npoOeis'), he used 
the first year of Emperor Alexander as a terminus in measur¬ 
ing his dates (ini to nptirov eros avroKpaTopos 'A\e£- 
av8pov tovs xpwovs nepiypapei). 1 ^ 

This is clearly a reference to the amypacfsij and Kamiv that we find 
inscribed on the right hand side of the chair of the statue. Though 
its author was not (I argued) the author of that table itself, as he was 
for those who believed originally in a single writer of the corpus , at 
least this writer must have been sufficiently close geographically to 
the Roman community of the statue to have read its original 
inscriptions. 

15 Eusebius H.E. 6.22. The translation of this passage in Cerrato, Hippolytus , 33 leaves 
much to be desired. 
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Pirro Ligorio discovered the statue on the road to Tivoli in 1553, 
where later Prudentius’ martyr shrine was discovered in Mons. 
Gori’s vineyard, 16 claiming a location, as I argued against Guar- 
ducci, that was genuine. 17 Furthermore, though El. itself is not 
listed, the anonymous author of that work claims to have written at 
least one or two titles of those that we find on the plinth of the chair 
of the statue. 18 Titles from Eusebius’ catalogue for Hippolytus’ 
works too are found there in addition to the De Pascha, as in that of 
Jerome and others, that I discussed fully. 19 

Clearly, therefore, the works of Cerrato’s Eastern exegete are 
linked with Rome, the statue, and the Hippolytan events. It is not 
the Roman provenance, I submit, that can be seriously questioned, 
but rather the question of one author of the works listed on the 
statue or clearly linked with them or two or perhaps three. Further¬ 
more, if there are two writers, their works, also listed or otherwise 
linked with the statue, indicates that their differences are related in 
some way to the events described in El. 9.7-12. 

Let me briefly sketch my case here that I detailed elsewhere. 

3. The literary physiognomy of two authors 

I concluded that there were at least two authors 20 because detailed 
study showed that the literary characteristics of some works in con¬ 
trast with others could not be explained in terms of a single mind, 

16 Prudentius, Peristeph. 9.7-30; Brent, Hippolytus , 9-10, 31-34. 

17 Brent, Hippolytus , 3-30. 

18 EL 10.10.32 (= Statue A. 14-15): IJepi rrjs tov ttovtos oval as, of which a fragment 
survives in John Damascene Sacra Parallela 2.801; and Statue A. 12: XP° UU <& l/ 
which is a reference in EL 10.30.1 (= reference to 70 nations “in other books”) and 
5, and survives as the avuayoiyri xpouiou of the Bauer and Helm edition, GCS 

46(1955). 

19 Eusebius HE. 6.20: npdsMapKi(j)va{= Statue A.25-26: rrepi rayaOovKai noOeurd 
KaKov)\ Jerome De vir. ilL 61: De Saul et Pytbonissa {- Statue A. 4: els rrju 
eyyacrTpifiv6ou), etc. For a full list, see M. Markovich, ed, Hippolytus: Refutatio 
Omnium Haresium , PTS 25 (Berlin: Der Gruyter, 1986), 12-17 and Brent, Hippo¬ 
lytus , 260-91. 

20 I leave out here for simplification the issue of the third author for In Psalmis , see 
Brent, Hippolytus , 332—41. 
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however much allowance might be made for changes in position 
and maturing of outlook over time. 21 1 need not labour this point 
since Cerrato is in agreement about this. 

But I cannot conclude thereby that there is no connection 
between an author whose formation was biblical and mystically 
exegetical in contrast with one that was scientific and rational. As I 
have already stated, the connection that I drew via my analysis of 
the statue and its catalogue indicates that both writers were in some 
sense in dialogue with each other: their works are in the same 
literary-collection indicated by the list on the plinth of the statue. It 
had always been a fundamental error perpetrated by Ligorios 
reconstruction of a female figure as Hippolytus, to assume that the 
lists of works must all be by one writer. Once one grasps that that 
original figure had been interpreted allegorically in the eyes of a 
second-/early-third-century Roman community as representing 
an abstraction such as Christ, the wisdom or crofta of God, then it 
became an icon of a community and not of an individual. 22 

The Contra Noetum (hereafter C.N.) is also not listed on the 
statue but has been identified as a fragment of a work entided in 
Eusebius catalogue npos anaaag ras alpecreis. Although 
attempts have been made to make C.N. a fourth-century forgery, I 
have given extensively my reasons against such a thesis. 23 But let us 
here note firstly the literary argument that binds the exegetical 
works mentioned in Eusebius’ catalogue with C.N. It is not simply 
that this work bears a highly exegetical slant in its synopsis of the 

21 Brent, Hippolytus , 354-67. 

22 Brent, Hippolytus , 69-76, 115-16,300-302. See also Simonetti, “Ippolito,” 109- 
19. Markschies (“Wer schrieb die sogenannte Traditio Apostolical” 22) takes me to 
task because he can find no library catalogue without the names of the authors’ ac¬ 
companying works. But as Simonetti (“Ippolito,” 129 n. 263) rejoins, though the 
catalogue on the plinth of the statue may not be able to be considered by the measure 
of a true library catalogue, it can however be regarded as a general indication of what 
works were (or should be) read by members of the community that possessed them. I 
did emphasize the role of the list as a message with an unobtrusive and partially hid¬ 
den character proclaiming a schism healed, which was why the titles of both EL and 
C.N. were suppressed (Brent, Hippolytus , 112-14). 

23 Brent, Hippolytus , 235-56. 
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life, sufferings, and saving acts of Christ. 24 There is the attempted 
refutation of Monarchian proof texts from the fourth Gospel that 
corresponds well with the concerns of the community of the 
Elenchos against Callistus, an attack upon Noetus as the latter’s 
teacher, etc. 25 But above all, there is also a theology of Incarnation 
that asserts that the Xoyos aaapKos was not reXeios vlos before 
the Incarnation in contrast with the El's description of “the Logos 
of God” as “the firstborn Son (iTats) of the Father, the light-bearing 
voice before the morning star.” 26 rials was not so used of the Xoyos 
aaapKOS in C.N. and related literature. 27 

Such a theology has, as I said, been linked with Markellus of 
Anlcyra in order to establish C.N. as a. fourth-century pseudepigraph. 
But such a view of the Incarnation is also found in De Ant. , Ben. lac ., 
and In Dan., 28 which figure in Cerrato’s list for Hippolytus, third- 
century writer and exegete, and which no-one so far has wished to 
include in the Hippolytan pseudepigrapha along with C.N. A pat¬ 
tern begins to emerge therefore between Hippolytus the writer and 
exegete, and the theology of El. The subscription “Hippolytus arch¬ 
bishop of Rome against a certain Noetus” is undoubtedly late. But 
the third-century Monarchian issue was a Roman issue centred upon 
Callistus. The arguments of Markellus were thus derived originally 
from an early third-century Christology that denied full personality 
to the pre-existent Logos before the perfect Son was incarnate in the 
Virgins womb, in reply to the Monarchian charge of ditheism 
against the author of EL who had claimed such full personality. 29 

25 C.N 18. 

26 C.N. 1.1 cf. El. 10.7.1. 

27 EL 10.33.11: 6 Xoyog rod Oeov, 6 npuroyovos rrarpds rrats, i) npd iaxopopov 
4>oxj<f>6pos (jxoisjj . 

T7 Of the Xoyos it is said in C.N 11.2: ovtos Si vovs os npofias cv Koapov iSeiKvvro 
nals Oeov. 

28 Cf.e.g. C.N. 10and£/. 10.33.1-2. See also DeAnt. 3; C.N. A.7\Ben.Jac. 13.8. Fora 
full discussion, see Brent, Hippolytus , 213-17,225-26. for more examples and a dis¬ 
cussion. See also A. Zani, “La Christologia di Ippolito,” Richerche di Scienze 
Teologiche , 22 (Publicazioni del Ponificio seminario lombardo in Roma/Brescia: 
Morcelliana, 1981), chapter 5- 

29 EL 10.11.3 and Brent, Hippolytus , 210-12. 
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There is therefore a web of relations binding the exegetical works to 
C.N., and the latter to the dispute to which the author of the El. 
refers. 

But having marked as it were these clear points of conflict and 
similarity within the corpus, other aspects of the epigraphy of the 
statue now assist us in filling in the lacunae in the developing pat¬ 
tern of evidence. The second writer and biblical exegete has as yet 
revealed nothing of his ecclesiastical status, but we find his second 
hand at work in the epigraphy of the statue in a way that conforms 
with his established literary profile. 

4. Corrections to the Paschal Table according to exegesis of 
Daniel 

My thesis that there is a second writer in the corpus of works listed 
on the statue, and appearing in the catalogue of Eusebius, was not a 
purely literary one. Hippolytus the exegete, writing for an Eastern 
community in Rome, has left his impress on the statue itself, set as 
it were in its stone forever. On the right hand side of the chair there 
is engraved a Paschal Table recording the dates of previous 
Passovers and other events in salvation history from creation up 
until the Crucifixion. In the margin we have corrections made 
Kara Aavi rjA. In other words, a biblical expositor has corrected, in 
the light of scriptural chronology, the astronomical calculations of 
his predecessor. 30 An Hippolytus who was a writer of exegetical 
works that interrelated with disputes within the Roman commu¬ 
nity recorded in El. 9.11-12 has therefore left the mark of his hand 
set in the stone forever. He is without a name on the statue. That he 

30 It is on the basis of this empirical fact as part of an evidential pattern that I believe, 
against Simonetti, that Hippolytus wrote after the author of EL : the brute fact of the 
hand of the corrector countervales an argument for priority based upon a literary 
comparison alone. Cf. Simonetti, “Ippolito,” 121-122. Furthermore, since, for rea¬ 
sons I give here, I cannot divorce the martyr whose remains were deposited in 
Tiburtina from Hippolytus the writer, C.N. clearly belongs after the events of El. 
10.6-12, even though I do not believe Damasus’ account, but regard it as anachro¬ 
nistic, that he was an adherent of the Novatian schism. Cf. also Baldovin, “Hippo¬ 
lytus,” 528-529. 
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was the Hippolytus of the surviving Eastern exegetical works, I 
submit, is strongly indicated by the pattern of interrelationships 
between those works themselves and C.N., which also, as I have 
argued, corrects not their astronomy but Christology, when he cor¬ 
rects the claim of Elenchos that the \6yos aaapKO^w^s not reXeios 
viog before the Incarnation. It is also indicated by Eusebius who 
links an Hippolytus who composed exegetical works with a Paschal 
table ( Kauoua) consisting of a 16 year cycle dating from the first 
year of Alexander Severn s, as that on the left hand side of the statue. 

The exegetical works amongst those of the statue can therefore 
claim a Roman Hippolytus as their author, since their themes 
clearly interact with those of the statue, and the conflict over the 
Trinity in the early third century. As such, they also connect with 
the reference to Hippolytus the Martyr involved in the controversy 
over church order that accompanied that of Christology and served 
to legitimate the contrary positions. Here another clue, not suffi¬ 
cient indeed of itself, but interrelated in a pattern of argument 
partly literary and theological, partly historical, partly empirical 
and even behavioural, in terms of the second inscribed hand, adds 
cogency to a cumulative argument. In consequence, Stewart-Sykes 
was justified in developing the work of the C.N. corrector both 
with his theological objections to EL and with one strand of the 
ordination prayers of the so-called Apostolic Tradition , 31 

5. The Chronographer of354: Hippolytus as martyr and Roman 
cleric . 

In this chronography we find that both the Catalogus Episcoporum 
along with the Depositio Martyrum reveal a concern with the issue 
of what in Cyprian s age was to become a fully developed concept of 
schism. 32 Not every entry for a bishop is accompanied in the 

31 Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus , 62-63. Note that, in criticizing this argument, 
Baldovin, “Hippolytus,” 336 has to rely on M. Simonetti, “Nuova proposta su 
Ippolito,” \nAug., 17-33, and on Simonetti, “Ippolito,” 61-68 and 121-24, on 
which I comment in my previous footnote. 

32 I am unable therefore to agree with Simonetti, “Ippolito,” 74-75, who seeks to 
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Catalogus by biographical material. 33 In the four places where such 
fuller biographical material is added, such additions are concerned 
with schisms healed: 

1. We have under the entry for Pius (ad 167) a reference to the 
Shepherd of Hermas, considered by Tertullian to be a 
schismatical writer, that assures us that Hermas was Pius’ 
“brother (/rater )” in Christ, and affirms the text as an angelic rev¬ 
elation. 

2. Under Fabius (Fabian: ad 236), we have mention of “certain 
confessors (quosdam confessores ),” who had been caused by the 
Novatian events to split from the Church after the death of the 
leading figure in their group, Moyses, had died in prison. 34 

3. In the next entry for Cornelius (ad 251) we read that those con- 

break the pattern of evidence (questo complesso di dati) by arguing that the Catalogus 
describes Pontian’s death alone (distinctus est) without including that of 
Hippolytus. Thus the date given by the Depositio for their depositions (a day and 
month but not year) is not necessarily in the year of both their deaths. Pontian died 
on 27 September 235, and his relics deposited on 13 August of that year, but those 
of Hippolytus very much later. As a result, Simonetti invokes the possibility of 
Damasus’ and Prudentius’ Novatian martyr being here mentioned and suffering 
death after 251. In response I must argue: (i) the description of Sardinia as a nociva 
insula carries the implication that in fact both were fatally “harmed” by an experi¬ 
ence that no-one was ever intended to survive; (ii) the date of 13 August implies the 
message of the festival of Diana that commemorated incorporation of the Italian 
League into the Roman federation: it focuses not on the time of the deposition of 
relics but their significance in marking a unity achieved (Brent [ 1995] ,291,380, cf. 
Baldovin, “Hippolytus,” 525-26); (iii) Damasus’ Carmen, 37, (=Prudentius, 
Peristeph. 11), is not recalling remembered historical facts but using a different lin¬ 
guistic register: he is retelling (fertur) a story (audita) from “long ago (tempore quo)” 
See Brent, Hippolytus , 31-37,369-72. We cannot, in the words of my introduction 
here, break the pattern of evidence by assailing isolated data with radical doubt be¬ 
cause methodologically we need to proceed otherwise. In the case of such data we 
need to plug into the language game that is being played in the light of which we can 
fill the lacunae, as it were, in the inscribed historical tableau. 

33 For Depositio Martyrum of the Chronographer of354, see Th. Mommsen, Chronica 
Minora , 1.12 (p. 71-76), in MGH, Auctorum antiquissimorum, 9. 

34 Cornelius apud Eusebius H.E. 6.43.20 claimed that Moyses had returned also be¬ 
fore his death, but see G. Clarke, The Letters of St Cyprian , Vol. II, in Ancient Chris¬ 
tian Writers, 44 (New York: Newman Press 1984), 101 n. 1; Cyprian Ep. 27. 
Incipity 55.5. 
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fessors who had separated from Cornelius, including Maximus 
the presbyter “who was with Moyses (qui cum Moyse fuit ),” re¬ 
turned to the Church subsequent to the consecration of 
Novatian at Rome by Novatus. 

Lastly, between 1 and 2, we have recorded under Pontian (AD 231) 
for 233 the death of: 

4. “bishop Pontian ( Pontianus episcopus) and Hippolytus presbyter 

(Yppolitus presbyter)” as a result of exile in Sardinia. 

The chronographer of 354 is here not simply recording details of 
purely historical and antiquarian interest. In 1-3 he is unambigu¬ 
ously referring to controversial figures whom he portrays as ending 
their schism, like “brother Hermas,” or the Novatians who were 
reconciled to the Church. And, I argued, 4 fits clearly into this pat¬ 
tern. 35 

Yppolytus presbyter was not the only presbyter in the Roman 
community at this time. Cornelius, in his letter preserved in 
Eusebius, mentions 46 presbyters. 36 Eusebius informs us that 
Maximin the Thracian had persecuted and “ordered the execution 
of only the leaders of the churches (to vs tQv eKKXrjailSv 
apxovTag ) as those responsible for the teaching of the gospel.” 
Presbyters were teachers as well as bishops, and, therefore, 
apxovres called to suffer. Why was only one of them singled out as 
clearly a very special presbyter? The answer to this question lies in 
the intention of the compiler of the Catalogus to record in his sparse 
biographical additions details about schisms healed, and thus we 
have here evidence for a reconciliation between Pontian and a 
schismatic Hippolytus, who will accept as a result a presbyteral 
status which was less than that of the presiding episcopus of his own 
group. 

We thus have Hippolytus a martyr previously in conflict with 
one who has been given the status of episcopal monarch by the 
chronographer who now assigns real rather than fictitious dates to 

35 Brent, Hippolytus, 294-99, 377-81. 

36 Cornelius apud Eusebius H.E. 6.41.3. See also Brent, Hippolytus , 398-400. 
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what with Pontian becomes thereby episcopal reigns. 37 But has he 
any connection with the exegetical works on the statue, as the hand 
that corrected the Pascal Chronology on the right side of the seat of 
the statue Kara AauirfXi We have two pieces of such evidence. 

The first links the martyr of the Catalogus with the location of 
the statue. In the list of the Depositio Martyrum, which immedi¬ 
ately precedes the Catalogus in the Chronographer of354, we have 
mentioned for August 13 ( IdusAug .) the deposition of the remains 
“of Hippolytus in [the cemetery on the road to] Tivoli ( Ypoliti in 
Tiburtina ) and of Pontian in the cemetery of Callistus ( etPontiani 
in Callistt).” Amongst other reasons that I have given, it is vain to 
claim that the Hippolytus here is a different Hippolytus to that of 
the Catalogus : he is identified here in relation to Pontian in both 
documents that are side-by-side in the ms?* But more importantly, 
although Pontian is interred within the embryonic Tomb of the 
Popes in process of construction on the model of Augustus’ tomb 
for dead emperors that is found in the cemetery of Callistus, 39 
Hippolytus is buried in another cemetery, that which is on the road 
to Tivoli (in Tiburtina ). It is the latter location at which, in 1553, 
Pirro Ligorio discovered the statue of Hippolytus with its list of 
works, and his claim, I have argued, against Guarducci, was genu¬ 
ine. 40 Thus Hippolytus the Martyr, and an especial and unique 
kind of presbyter, is connected with some of the works on the 
statue given that these, like the Paschal Table, are clearly the prod¬ 
uct of two hands. The description of the DePascha in Eusebius’ cat¬ 
alogue furthermore linked that catalogue and its works, and thus it 
is linked to the Roman martyr. 

This network of interrelationships, filling out the lacunae in the 
tableau of evidence, is, therefore, able to be established without ref¬ 
erence to later writers, from the statue and the Liberian Catalogus 

37 Brent, Hippolytus , 451-32. 

38 Brent, Hippolytusj 35-37. 

39 M. Borgolte, “Petrusnachfolge und Kaisarimitation: Die Grabliegen der Papste, 
ihre Genese und Traditionsbildung,” in Veroffentlichungen des Max-Plank-Instituts 
fur Geschichte> 95 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1989), 21-37. 

40 Brent, Hippolytus , 5-30. 
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and Depositio by themselves. They are linked by the testimony of El. 
to the controversy between Callistus and its anonymous writer as the 
first and earlier writer in the school whose scientific calculations 
Hippolytus the exegete of Daniel corrected. These corrections are 
linked in turn with Eusebius’ catalogue of Hippolytan, exegetical 
works in H.E. 6.22 that mentions the duaypapi) and Kavutv. It is a 
thesis that rests furthermore, and independendy, upon the wholly 
plausible claim that the C.N. is an early third-century work, and 
related to the theology of the exegetical works though not to those 
associated with EL, and upon the original form of the title of the 
author of that work in Vat. Graec. 1431 ([dpxi\€maKonos'). 41 This 
thesis stands without further discussion of literary attributions and 
identifications made after Eusebius. When we now discuss these, it is 
simply to strengthen and fill in the lacunae of a structure of argu¬ 
ment already established apart from them, and to increase their 
degree of probability: we do not need these to establish the case of 
which Cerrato thinks that they deprive us. 

6. Eusebius andApollinarius on Hippolytus’ see 

We have first-rate evidence that Hippolytus, a Roman martyr, 
wrote exegetical works in that we have the clear attribution of 
Apollinarius of Laodicea (before 392) to the commentary on Dan¬ 
iel that he cites under the name of “Hippolytus, the most Holy 
Bishop of Rome ( IttttoXvtos 6 dyttararos emoKOtros 'Pajprjs).” 
Cerrato, without mss authority, concludes simply that we can 
explain this description as due to a later copyist who had been 
influenced by the subsequent conflation of the two, geographically 
separate writers. Following Hanssens, he claims that he is justified 
in this conclusion because “it is unlikely that a distinguished 
scholar such as Apollinarius was ignorant of the Roman succession 
in the preceding century and named a Hippolytus as bishop of 
Rome.” 42 Here certainly the demand for unambiguous marks on 
paper fails Cerrato in such a breathtaking dismissal of evidence that 

41 See footnote 51 below and related text. 

42 Cerrato, Hippolytus , 83-84. 
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stands against his case. I do not think for one moment that 
Apollinarius was ignorant of Hippolytus’ see, and I find it equally 
implausible that Eusebius should have been ignorant of his see also. 
Yet the latter fails to mention that see when he looked at the col¬ 
umn in his chronographical source (the spatium historicum ) that 
indicated the names of those “reasonable and ecclesiastical men,” 
who “were flourishing (j]Kp.a(ovf roughly at a certain period, and 
had left various written works in the library at Aelia. He mentions 
principally the works of Beryllus, whom he describes as “bishop 
{imcKOTTog )... of the Arabians at Bostra,” and then, very briefly 
“likewise also Hippolytus {(Laavrcjs Si Kai ' IttttoXvtos ) himself, 
who also was president of another Church somewhere {irepas ttov 
K ai auros- npoeoTcts €kX rtaias).” 43 

Cerrato now makes the extraordinary claim that the writer men¬ 
tioned in this passage is a different though still Eastern Hippolytus 
than the author of the catalogue of exegetical works of the reign of 
Alexander Severus, and datable from his work De Pascha. 

6.1. Cerratos eastern bishop and letter writer 

Cerrato wishes to disassociate this exegete and his works listed by 
Eusebius from those of an Eastern writer and bishop. Between H.E. 
6.20.2 and 22 there are to be distinguished two different 
Hippolyti. He nevertheless wishes to assert that the author of the 
exegetical works is Eusebius’ writer rather than the bishop who 
(like Beryllus) wrote letters. But in making that identification, he 
has attributed to Hippolytus the writer a connection with 
Hippolytus the martyr and presbyteral irpoeoTus, for reasons of 
which he is apparently unaware and that I have argued above (2). 
The only way in which he could successfully dissociate the author 
who used the Pascal canon on the chair from a Roman provenance 
would have been to attribute all the exegetical works that survive to 
the Eastern bishop who, Eusebius claims, like Beryllus, “left in 
addition to letters (avv imaroXaTs) varied and beautiful composi¬ 
tions ( avyypappdTm> Siapopovg piXoKaXtasj” which hardly fits 

43 Eusebius H.E. 6.20. 
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the surviving, uniform exegetical material that bears his name. 
Only by such a desperate measure, that he has wisely not chosen to 
adopt, could he have dissociated the second writer from the surviv¬ 
ing corpus , and thus cut its links with the statue established by the 
attribution of the paschal Kami>. 

At all events, Cerrato s attempt to claim that Eusebius is referring 
to an Eastern bishop, and a quite different exegetical writer, both of 
whom are named Hippolytus, is highly tenuous. Firstly, he claims 
that he can show that Eusebius implies a chronological distinction 
between the two writers mentioned in separated passages. 
Hippolytus, the bishop of an unnamed see and author of the sur¬ 
viving exegetical works is to be dated in the reign of Caracalla. 44 
But it does not follow that, because the name of Hippolytus is jux¬ 
taposed with Beryllus, and because for Eusebius imaKono and 
TTpoearus are equivalent, Eusebius would have been reading the 
records of the Synod of Bostra of that date in which Origen con¬ 
vinced Beryllus of his error, and reading about Hippolytus an 
Eastern bishop listed there. To the contrary, when it comes to the 
chronological framework of his work, Eusebius was reading a dif¬ 
ferent kind of document than the proceedings of a Synod. 

6.2. Eusebius’ use of the chronographic tradition 

Eusebius is using a written source whose character is made quite 
clear by his reference to several writers who “were flourished 
(i r\KpaCov).” He is reading from a Chronicon, set out in several col¬ 
umns, with an assumed synchronism that was scientifically unjus¬ 
tified of the kind that we find also in the Chronographer of 354. 
Lists of kings (for Persia etc.) occur according to such a chronogra- 
phy side by side with those for Roman consuls, and then for 
olympiads, etc., as well as a column {spatium historicum ) for names 
of famous persons who flourished approximately during these 
times. The juxtaposition of columns lead to a very rough and inac¬ 
curate dating for such persons in the spatium historicum. The dat¬ 
ing in such a document, therefore, gives us no precise distinction 
44 Cerrato, Hippolytus , 30. 
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between who lived and what actually happened in the reign of 
Caracalla (AD 211-217) and in that of Severus Alexander (222- 
235). Columns with episcopal succession lists were added, a later 
exemplar of which is the Chronographer of 354. Thus Eusebius 
will see in the episcopal succession lists for Rome and elsewhere, 
whose dates have artificially been derived from those of the consuls 
with which they are juxtaposed, famous writers who flourished at 
that time. 

It is to be emphasised that what has come down to us as 
Eusebius’ Chronicon is a compilation in which already parallel suc¬ 
cession lists for bishops and emperors have been incorporated into 
the spatium historicum , 45 But the existence of such separate lists 
which are brought into association with one another is illustrated 
by the Chronographer of 354. Let us now see how Eusebius now 
read this chronographical sources, as he did elsewhere, in con¬ 
structing the Chronicon on which his chronology of Church his¬ 
tory was based, in terms of episcopal succession lists that coincide 
with those of reigning emperors. 

Eusebius saw in one column the names, in succession, of 
Zephyrinus, Callistus, Urban, and Pontian as emoKonoi for 
Rome, and in another column, in the floruit of famous persons 
(rjKpa£ov), the name of Beryllus, whom he discovers is emoKOtrog 
of Bostra. But in that column he also saw the name of Hippolytus 
rrpoeaTcog for Rome, whom he concludes must have been a bishop 
of a geographical territory, since that was what this description 
meant for himself and his contemporaries in the fourth century. 
But according to Hermas in the second century, a presbyter can be 
Trpo'icrTapevog over one community in the loose confederation of 
house-schools of the Roman community of that period. 46 Indeed, 
Hippolytus the martyr was called a presbyter alongside Pontian in 
the Liberian Catalogus, with the strong implication that I have 

45 Unfortunately, a satisfactory reconstruction of the original has proved illusive, see 
A. A. Mosshammer, The Chronicle of Eusebius and Greek Chronographic Tradition 
(Lewisburg/London: Bucknell and Associated University Presses, 1979), 30-31. 

46 Hermas Vis . 2.4.3. For a fuller discussion, see Brent, Hippolytus , chapters 6-7. 
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already outlined that he was in fact what by the time of its compila¬ 
tion had become a schismatic leader. Thus he was perplexed since 
he could not assign two imaKOiroi or npoeaTcores' to the see of 
Rome for the same period at the same time, in the light of his post- 
Cyprian, post-Novatian, geographically orientated theory of a 
church order that had he believed remained unaltered since the 
apostles. Apollinarius, on the other hand, was not writing historical 
narrative and was content to so understand such a reference to a 
Roman writer and TTpoeaTcj? and an emoKotros. 

It is on such a suggested foundation that I originally inquired, in 
addition, as to how in consequence we should characterise 
Eusebius’ quandary with his source. I propose, and am still per¬ 
suaded, that Eusebius was bewildered rather than engaged in a 
cover-up, or lacking any information, despite Simonetti’s observa¬ 
tions, of considered weight, to the contrary. 47 The conceptuali¬ 
sation of Church order had moved on in line with its further histor¬ 
ical development and Eusebius, notoriously, had no concept of 
development: the Church of the first century must be organised in 
terms of geographic sees founded by apostles with single episcopal 
successors if the Church was organised like that in the fourth. His 
conceptualisation of schism was thus later, and post-Cyprianic. 48 It 
was, in addition, the fact that Beryllus was involved in a 
Christological conflict that was healed by Origen that made him a 
true parallel and worthy to be juxtaposed with Hippolytus in this 
way, with a similar subtext to that of the Chronographer of 354. 

So much then for Cerrato’s attempt to separate two different 
Hippolyti on the separate dating of the two passages (Caracalla/ 
Severus Alexander), and thus the separation of Hippolytus as an 
Eastern bishop from the Hippolytan events of El. 9.7-12 by sepa¬ 
rating him from the writer of the paschal Kavcou. The source for his 
dating is the imprecise synchronization of the floruit of a chronog- 
raphy with that of an imperial succession list paralleling an episco¬ 
pal one: he is not using synodical records. But Cerrato has a sec- 

47 Simonctti, “Ippolito,” 73-74; Cerrato, Hippolytus , 104-105ff. 

48 Brent, Hippolytus , 388—417, 
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ondary, literary argument for why the two cannot be one and the 
same person. There is, he claims, a lack of cross-indexing in the case 
of these two passages, evident elsewhere, when Eusebius wished to 
indicate the continuing identity of an historical personage. 49 But, 
in comparison with the examples he mentions, the (boavrag Se teal 
'ImroXvTog of the first passage is very much a non-committal aside 
where the main reference is clearly at this point to Beryllus. His 
thesis is in my judgment unconvincing: it is advanced purely in 
order to divorce the author of the surviving exegetical corpus from 
any connection with an episcopal title, let alone that of an episco¬ 
pal martyr, which has failed in the light of the clear connections 
between different evidential data that I have established and that 
stand without them. 

How then did the tradition of Hippolytus the writer as Eastern 
bishop and martyr come about? Did any of the writers after Jerome 
and from Rufinus and Gelasius onwards know anything of which 
Eusebius had been ignorant? 

7. The creation of an eastern see for Hippolytus, writer and 
bishop 

Neither Jerome nor Rufinus had any information on Eusebius’ 
blank space left for the name of Hippolytus’ see. We can see how 
the Eastern locality came in as a result of the conflation of 
Hippolytus’ name with that of Beryllus, rather than, as Cerrato 
must claim, independent evidence. As Jerome says in his (edition of 
Eusebius’) Chronicon : Geminuspresbyter Antiochenus et Hippolytus 
et Beryllus episcopus Arabiae Bostrensis. 50 Likewise, Rufinus (c. AD 
410) translated Eusebius words as: episcopus ... apud Bostram 
Arabiae urbem maximam. It was therefore the vacuum left by the 
space left in Eusebius’ account that sucked into itself the tide of 
Beryllus’ see. And it is this see that, by this process, creates an 

49 Cerrato, Hippolytus> 35-36. 

50 EusebiiPamphilii Chronici Canones , ed. Frotheringham, 279, lines 15-18 quoted in 

Cerrato, Hippofytus y 48, and Brent, Hippolytus , 149 as Chronicon II, Ann. Abr. 

2244, Alexandr. 6. 
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Eastern location for Hippolytus from Gelasius’ time onwards, with 
Theodoret placing him amongst the Eastern fathers but not 
acknowledging his see any more than Eusebius, and, I would sug¬ 
gest, for the same reason. 51 

According to Cerrato, Jerome and Gelasius of Rome (AD 492- 
496) had independent evidence for that see, though they were 
wrong to associate it with another, Eastern writer and exegete 
named Hippolytus with whom they confused it. Gelasius cites 
freely in his De Duabus Naturis “Hippolytus, bishop and martyr of 
the Arabian Metropolis {Hippolyti episcopi et martyris Arabum 
metropolis),” reproducing sections from the text of the Contra 
Noetum , 52 Clearly therefore Gelasius was not led by Eusebius’ text 
to conclude that Hippolytus the bishop was a different person from 
Hippolytus the writer, nor to deny a martyr with that name 
recorded in the Catalogus Episcoporum and in the Depositio. More¬ 
over, the description of his location of Hippolytus’ see is nothing 
more than a perpetuation of Jerome’s conclusion about the writer’s 
Eastern see that, as I have thus argued, is simply the former’s confla¬ 
tion of Beryllus’ see with that of Eusebius’ unnamed and therefore 
vacant space for Hippolytus. 

What Gelasius’ citation of C.N. therefore proves is that there is a 
link between this document and an Eastern writer whom he names 
as a bishop and who was a martyr. Thus there is an identifiable link 

51 For his place amongst the Eastern Fathers, see Theodoret Eranist. 1.88 and florilegia 
22-2 6. For him as martyr, see Eran. 1.81, and Cerrato, Hippolytus , 69-75, who can 
only cite further amongst ancient writers Theodoret, Gelasius, and the Armenian 
tradition. 

52 From, in fact, C.N. 16.5-18.7, see Brent, Hippolytus , 118 and Cerrato, Hippolytus , 
72-73. Cerrato’s readiness to accept the authenticity of Gelasius as Eastern 
evidence leads him to conclude that C.N. did not bear the title of “Hippolytus 
archbishop of Rome” in the fifth century as it does in Timothy AqXxixws florilegium 
(Vat. Graec. 1431, fol. 360r): dfiiXia 'IttttoXvtov dpxiEmaKonov 'Pa>fiijs". “Arch¬ 
bishop” is ananchronistic, but he cannot deny that some such title was given by the 
compiler of the collection, which must of course have been the imaxonov 'Pd>tir)s 
used by Apollonarius of Laodicea (before AD 392), despite Cerrato’s barbarous 
emmendment, Leontius of Byzantium (sixth century), and others subsequently. Cf. 
Cerrato, Hippolytus , 83-87. See also Brent, Hippolytus , 232-35 for a defence of an 
anti-Chalcedonian use of an archiepiscopal title. 
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with a martyr who was also a bishop and linked with the C.N., 
which was also linked with the exegetical works of Hippolytus the 
writer. But that he should have been both an Eastern bishop and a 
martyr in the East is belied by the fact that it is unlikely that 
Gelasius knew what Eusebius failed to know, namely the location 
of his episcopal see. Gelasius has therefore accepted the Jerome- 
Rufinus solution to Eusebius’ perplexity about how Hippolytus 
could be a Roman bishop and yet occupy the place of Callistus or 
Urban or Pontian in the Roman succession list. In view of the East¬ 
ern flavour of his exegetical writings, it thus became, from Jerome 
and Rufinus onwards, possible to canonise him only by finding 
him a suitable see in the East, though in the case of the latter two 
writers this was to be apud urbem Bostrae and not the vaguer 
Arabum metropolis. The gap left by Eusebius’ unknown see in this 
description has clearly been filled with different words by both 
Gelasius and Jerome than those they found in Eusebius’ informa¬ 
tion for that of Beryllus with which it was immediately juxtaposed. 

8. In conclusion: Hippolytus, Roman bishop, martyr, and exegete 

Therefore, for reasons that I have stated, there is a connection 
between: 

1. the Liberian Catalogus and Depositio, a discourse about schism 
healed, an author who used and corrected the kclvmv of the 
statue in his work De Pascha, and the catalogue of Hippolytan 
works that Eusebius gives, and the events of El. 10.7-12, 

2. a Chronicon with tables consisting of parallel columns one of 
which records names that flourished, along with succession lists 
for principal sees, ecclesiastical councils such as the Synod of 
Bostra etc., and which implied such a schism in its reference to 
both Callistus as emoKorros and Hippolytus as npoeaTtis at 
Rome, 

3. Eusebius’ ignorance of the geographical location of Hippolytus’ 
see since he found quite incomprehensible the existence at 
Rome, shown in that Chronicon, of both an Ittlokottos and a 
ttpoeordis who were not one and the same person, 
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4. the martyrdom of the presbyteral npoe o’TC&S' in question in the 
Catalogus and Depositio, and, 

5. the accounts of Jerome, Rufinus, Gelasius, and Theodoret who 
accordingly located Hippolytus bishop and martyr in an eastern 
locality as part of the process of filling in the gap left by Eusebius’ 
failure to name his see. 

Apollinarius’ ascription, before AD 392, 'InnoXvTOs 6 dyuoraros' 
enter kottos 'Ptop rjs, was accurate and based upon a similar, reliable 
source as that of the original of Eusebius’ Chronicon. He said what 
Eusebius could not bring himself to say. The Roman episcopal 
martyr as author of the works of an Eastern exegete in Rome is not 
therefore an invention. Rather the invention lies in the quest for an 
Eastern geographical location for a writer in an Eastern tradition 
originally operating as npoeartog of one house-school group in a 
fractionalized Roman community, around a statue that securely 
locates a Roman group’s eastern concern about Passover and the 
date of Easter. 

It is within the conflicting traditions of that community regard¬ 
ing the character of holy orders, whether they are to be understood 
hierocratically, monarchically, or in terms of teaching succession 
that some of the conflicting strands of the Egyptian Church Order, 
the so-called Apostolic Tradition, are to be located. It is on such an 
account that Stewart-Sykes has relied in his own, original analysis 
of that text that I believe in consequence of what I have said to be 
well-founded. 
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TRADITIO APOSTOLICA 

The Liturgy of Third-century Rome 

AND THE HlPPOLYTEAN SCHOOL 
OR QUOMODO HISTORIA LITURGICA 
CONSCRIBENDA SIT 

Alistair Stewart-Sykes 

In this note I will respond directly to Professor Bradshaws 
comments on my commentary, and on my construction of the 
Hippolytean community; I will respond only occasionally to his 
own commentary, though my verdict on it is, interestingly, much 
as his on mine. Namely that there are many valuable discussions of 
individual points within his commentary, and his presentation of 
the versions in parallel columns is most enlightening, 1 but that 
overall the work is methodologically flawed due to his conviction 
that the work must have been heavily interpolated in the fourth 
century, and this in turn devalues the whole. One example will suf¬ 
fice: the discussion of the length of the catechumenate (96-98) is 
excellent, and many interesting parallels are drawn. I would not 
dissent from the conclusion that a three-year catechumenate was 
not general in the ante-Nicene church, but this conclusion need 
not be drawn from the determination that the three-year period is 
fourth-century, but could be equally well reached from reckoning 
that the Hippolytean school, like that of Clement, 2 which is 
roughly contemporary, employed an extensive period of 

1 My own approach was to produce an eclectic text. This method was preferred to a 
synopsis in respect of the intended audience, namely students, working clergy, and 
interested laypersons. As J. Baldovin, “Hippolytus and the Apostolic Tradition” 
Theological Studies , 64 (2003): 520-42, at 511, notes, this approach is of “limited 
use for scholars”; I can only reply that I never said it was of any use to scholars, and 
that I made it clear in the preface that the approach was followed in order to make 
the work accessible to a non-scholarly audience. 

2 Clement Stromata 2.18. 
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catechumenate because of its scholastic orientation. Some of the 
evidence cited points to the fourth century, but just as much points 
to an earlier period, and so only a prior conviction that the work 
must be interpolated would lead to the suggestion that this section 
results from late redaction. This is just a single example of many 
where fourth-century interpolation is supposed, rather than prov¬ 
en. I shall note below that this hypothesis of extensive later interpo¬ 
lation causes more problems than it solves. 

Professor Bradshaw, however, is not alone in responding to my 
commentary; Professor John Baldovin has also seen fit to deal with 
my commentary at some length . 3 Indeed I may begin by accepting 
correction at Baldovin’s hands; for in my commentary I stated that 
the traditio symboli of the Gelasianum must be a rite of some anti¬ 
quity as the creed is given in Greek as well as in Latin. Baldovin, 
whose expertise is in the later Roman liturgy, suggests instead that 
this is the result of the Greek reconquest of Rome in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, and derives from that period of influence, the time at which 
the kyrie eleison was introduced into the Roman liturgy . 4 I had 
always been puzzled that the Greek creed that was given was that of 
Chalcedon, and had assumed that some substitution had taken 
place, especially since the following summary seems to point to the 
Roman creed, but now realize that this is an unnecessarily complex 
hypothesis, and that Baldovin’s suggestion makes much more 
sense. Perversely, however, I feel that this strengthens my case 
regarding the fundamentally Roman origin of the baptismal rite of 
Traditio apostolica (henceforth TA), as will transpire below . 5 

Bradshaw characterizes my argument thus: 

He does not begin his argument, however, from the alleged 
clues to the identity of the author and the title of the work 
supposedly found within the text and in the other church or- 

3 Baldovin, “Hippolytus and the Apostolic Tradition.” 

4 Baldovin, “Hippolytus and the Apostolic Tradition,” 533. 

5 The commentary has also received a hostile response from M. Simonetti in 
Augu$tinianum> 43 (2003): 501-11. Simonetti’s response is based on his opposition 
to A. Brent’s hypothesis rather than directly on my commentary, and Brent’s re¬ 
statement of his hypothesis in this journal must suffice as response in turn. 
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ders derived from it, as earlier scholars have generally done, 
but instead builds upon the foundation that, according to 
him, “the liturgy of Apostolic Tradition , as well as other inter¬ 
nal indications, show that it is Roman and third century in 

* * »6 

origin. 


This is slightly to misrepresent my argument. I do not disregard the 
evidence of the statue and of the external attribution of the work to 
Hippolytus, but I do accept that, unless the text can on internal 
considerations be anchored within third-century Rome, this exter¬ 
nal evidence is insufficient . 7 However, the liturgical provisions of 
TA are only one of these internal considerations. The problem with 
any claim that the liturgy of TA is Roman is that there was no single 
liturgy in the Rome of the period since the cultural diversity of the 
city would inevitably be reflected in the liturgical practices that 
were known. If my case for a Roman provenance were founded on 
liturgy alone then it would be unsustainable; the best that can be 
proven is that there is nothing in the liturgical practices of the doc¬ 
ument that is in contradiction to a third-century and Roman prov¬ 
enance. I believe that this is the case, and that I have proved this. 
Beyond this, I point to many aspects of social history, as well as the 
evidence of the same preoccupations that may be demonstrated 
within the Hippolytean school, which point to a third-century and 
Roman provenance. It is the combined weight of these indications 
that is the foundation of the commentary; each of themselves is 
inadequate, but their cumulative weight, given that otherwise each 
aspect would have to be explained differently, is impressive. How¬ 
ever, even the minimal claim that there is nothing in the liturgy that 
would contradict a third-century and Roman provenance is 

6 P. Bradshaw, “Who Wrote the Apostolic Tradition ? A Response to Alistair Stewart- 
Sykes,” SVTQ 48:2-3 (2003), 195-206 (above, this issue), at pp. 195-96. 

7 The weakness is shown up, and exploited, by Christoph Markschies, “Wer schrieb 
die sogenannte Traditio Apostolical: Neue Beobachtungen und Hypothesen zu 
einer kaum losbaren Frage aus der altkirchlichen Literaturgeschichte,” in W. 
Kinzig, C. Markschies, and M. Vinzent, Taujfragen und Bekenntnis (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1999), 1-56. 
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disputed by Bradshaw. He gives three examples of practices that, he 
believes, must post-date the third century. 

Firstly he suggests that the institution narrative in chapter 4 cannot 
be from the third century as no other liturgy contains such a narrative 
in the period. 8 Certainly no other liturgy from the period contains 
such a narrative, but this is a peculiar liturgy. Moreover, although no 
other contemporary liturgy contains such a narrative, one had to be 
the first! Indeed, I suggest in a contribution to a forthcoming 
Festschrift that the appearance of this narrative in TA which I under¬ 
stand to be an aetiology for the rite in rather the same manner that col¬ 
lects are introduced, is the origin for its appearance elsewhere. 9 Simi¬ 
larly, TA is unique before Gelasianum in having a double post- 
baptismal anointing; but even if one were to argue that this is an inter¬ 
polation from the fourth century, 10 this would still be the first appear¬ 
ance of such a phenomenon by a longer period than that between the 
institution narrative of TA 4 and the next appearance of such a narra¬ 
tive in an anaphoral context. Unusual need not mean impossible. 

Secondly he suggests that the language of antitype is fourth-cen¬ 
tury language. When, however, it is found employed by 
Marcionites in the fifth century it becomes a basis for the accusa¬ 
tion of heresy, whereas it is more likely that the Marcionite com¬ 
munities used the language because it was traditional Christian 
language. Again it is perfectly possible to argue that this is typically 
second-century language. Similar language is employed by 
Tertullian, for instance. 11 The later occurrences, moreover, of the 
language of antitype are largely in liturgical sources, which may 

8 Bradshaw, “Who Wrote the Apostolic Tradition ?,” 205. The same point is made in 
Paul F. Bradshaw, Maxwell E. Johnson, & L. Edward Phillips, The Apostolic Tradi¬ 
tion: A Commentary (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2002), 44. 

9 “Mimesis, Typology and the Institution Narrative: Some Observations on Traditio 
apostolica 4 and Its Afterlife” in Wilderness (forthcoming, Sheffield: Sheffield Aca¬ 
demic, 2005). 

10 As do Bradshaw, Johnson, and Phillips, The Apostolic Tradition y 133. My own sug¬ 
gestion is that this is a Hippolytean innovation, which did not become widespread. 

11 See my discussion of this at “Bread, Fish, Water and Wine: The Marcionite Menu 
and the Maintenance of Purity” in G. May and K. Greschat, eds., Marcion undseine 
kirchengeschichtliche Wirkung (TU 150; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2002), 207—20. 
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well reflect a certain conservatism of language. The fourth century 
is marked by a naive somatic realism with regard to the eucharistic 
species, and so a discussion of the species as antitypes is likely to 
indicate an earlier, rather than a later, discussion. 

Thirdly he states that the use of oil in pre-baptismal exorcism is 
only known in the fourth century. However, Syrian rites of the 
third century also know the use of oil prior to baptism. Although 
the Syrian anointings are more complex than exorcism purely and 
simply, but, in both the Greek and Syriac versions of the baptism of 
Vizan and the women, and in the Syriac version of the baptism of 
Mygdonia, the Acta Thomae indicate that exorcism was at least part 
of the significance of this rite. 12 

In essence Bradshaws argument is as follows: 

a) We know little about third-century Roman liturgy, and 

b) there is discontinuity between the later sources (which might, 
were there no discontinuity, tell us something about third-century 
Roman liturgy) and earlier liturgy. 

Therefore we cannot tell what third-century Roman liturgy looks 
like. 

If we do not know what third-century liturgy looked like in Rome, 
then we cannot say that the liturgy ofTA. is Roman and third- 
century .: 13 

One does not need to be a professional logician instantly to recog¬ 
nize that the two premises are a contradiction. We cannot say that 
the later sources are discontinuous unless we know what they are 
discontinuous from. Another simple logical error is committed 
later, when we are told that: 

Only if one decides a priori that the document is the work of a 
single author... could an assertion of a Roman origin for the 
church order be attempted. 14 

The only way in which I can make sense of this statement is that 

12 Acta Thomae 121 (Syriac); 157. 

13 Bradshaw, “Who Wrote the Apostolic Tradition? 195-96. 

14 Ibid, 197. 
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Bradshaw is suggesting that multiple authorship entails multiple 
provenance. However, although single authorship contradicts 
multiple provenance the contradiction does not reverse; thus single 
provenance is consistent with multiple authorship, if the multiple 
authors all have the same provenance. 

Bradshaws premise is that the liturgy of the fourth century is 
discontinuous from that of the third. To prove the discontinuity 
that he claims, Professor Bradshaw refers us to his recent revision of 
his book on the search for early liturgy. I may likewise refer to my 
own work, and in this instance to my review of his book in this 
journal, in which I have shown that he makes a number of errors in 
the chapter to which he refers, 15 which in turn cast doubt upon the 
hypothesis of discontinuity. There is development, certainly, but 
not disjunction. 

Even if we were to grant that the premises were not contradic¬ 
tory and were both true then a further entailment would be that we 
do not know that the liturgy of TA is not Roman. The end of this is 
that we should not seek to comment on the text at all. In many 
cases this refusal to comment characterizes the commentary of 
Bradshaw and his colleagues. I may refer to his comments on TA 
25, in which he states that although there are striking parallels with 
Jewish meal practice of a period after the parting of the ways we 
cannot say that the two are related as we do not know that these 
characteristics were known in Jewish meals before the parting of 
the ways. 16 My own approach is to hypothesize on the basis of what 
is known, and to ask whether (in this case) Jewish meals might have 
had a comparable shape to the meal described in TA. There is diver¬ 
sity in the sources in that we find dispute between different rab¬ 
binic schools not long after the parting of the ways (which need 
not, in any event, have been a tidy occasion happening at a uniform 
pace) but this implies that there was a broadly common shape, 
whereas there was some diversity in the details. The meal described 

15 Review of P. F. Bradshaw, The Search for the Origins of Christian Worship , 2nd ed. 

(London: SPCK, 2002), see below (pp. 321-25). 

16 Bradshaw, Johnson, and Phillips, The Apostolic Tradition , 156-60. 
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in this chapter fits this common shape, and so the conclusion 
which I was able to reach on that basis is that this meal indeed 
reflects Jewish practices, and that this is an indication of the antiq¬ 
uity of the practice described. That in turn is what led me to attach 
the chapter to P. 

Having stated that we do not know what Roman liturgy looked 
like in the third century, Bradshaw goes on to suggest that in order 
to prove that a parallel is Roman then it must be exclusively 
Roman. In the third century this is an impossible standard of proof 
as, given that there are large areas of ignorance, it is always possible 
that new evidence may show that something which we thought was 
the exclusive practice of one area was in fact more widespread. 
However, because I recognize the cultural diversity of Rome, only 
rarely do I attempt to argue that any given practice is Roman. 

However, there is one point at which, although there are some 
differences from later Roman practice, the liturgy described is very 
close to that found later in Roman sources. This is in the baptismal 
liturgy. It was this very proximity which led me to suspect a sub¬ 
strate in TA which I called P; when I began my work I did not 
expect to find any major conformity with the Roman liturgy found 
in later sources because Hippolytus was not Roman, but simply 
resident in Rome, and I anticipated that his liturgical practice 
would reflect an Asian milieu, as it does in the offering of cheese 
and olives. I was therefore surprised to find a section so close to later 
Roman practice, and was led to see this as deriving from a non- 
Hippolytean source. I argue for a Roman provenance here for two 
parts of the baptismal liturgy, the catechumenate, and the baptis¬ 
mal interrogation. 

The structure of the catechumenate has strong resemblances to 
that which later emerges. TA knows an initial enrollment of cate¬ 
chumens, after which they hear the Gospel, an exorcism “as the day 
of their baptism draws near,” and a final exorcism on the Saturday 
preceding the baptism, at which the bishop seals up their orifices, 
and instructs the electi in prayer. The extent to which this coheres 
with the older core of the Gelasianum is truly remarkable; the first 
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scrutiny, at which the catechumens become electi, gives rise to the 
exposition of the Gospels, the second scrutiny is exorcistic and 
there is a final exorcism on Holy Saturday at which there is a rite 
called the effeta which, whilst presented as an opening of the ori¬ 
fices of the catechumens is actually a closure, and an instruction to 
pray, which is not followed through. Bradshaw makes much of the 
daily exorcism prescribed in TA, contrasting this with the weekly 
exorcism of GelasianumP However, as he himself says, there is 
nothing to preclude a move from a daily to a weekly exorcism. 
Indeed Gelasianum, in simply containing masses for the Sundays, 
does not give a clue one way or another regarding the frequency of 
exorcism in the tradition of which it is a late manifestation. 
Bradshaw does not think this possible because he is unconvinced 
that pre-baptismal exorcism was known in the period, though the 
extensive practice of such exorcism in Africa in the period to which 
I would date TA Xi is an indication that the same might be true in 
Rome, as the Christian communities in Africa and Rome were very 
close in many respects at this point in the third century. 

Secondly we may turn to the creed at the baptismal interroga¬ 
tion, which is very close to the Roman creed as later received. 
Bradshaw, however, discounts the possibility that the creed found 
in the Latin version is Roman on the grounds that it may have been 
inserted into Veronensis at a later date, in the same way that the ori¬ 
ental versions are free with their version of the creed. I may, how¬ 
ever, suggest that the doubts over this section are over-extreme. For 
apart from Veronensis, there are the witnesses of Testamentum 
Domini and of Canones Hippolyti, which are very close to Vero¬ 
nensis, which in turn indicates that if a later creed were inserted in 
Veronensis it had been inserted into a Greek manuscript, and was 
not the work of the scribe of Veronensis, but of the scribe whose text 
was the source of Veronensis:, in view of the proximity to the Roman 

17 Bradshaw, “Who Wrote the Apostolic Tradition?,” 198. 

18 Tertullian De corona 3.1, with my discussion at “Manumission and Baptism in 
Tertullian’s Africa: A Search for the Origin of Confirmation,” Studia Liturgtca , 
31 (2001): 129-49; Cyprian Ep. 69.15-16. 
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creed this would have been undertaken in Italy by a Greek speaker 
and the interpolated manuscript then carried to Syria in time to 
become the basis for Testamentum Domini and simultaneously to 
Egypt, where it became a source for Canones Hippolyti. Whereas 
this is not completely impossible, it is a rather more complex and 
hypothetical claim than the claim that Veronensis simply substi¬ 
tuted a Latin creed for that found in the text at this point, but is 
entailed nonetheless. Indeed it is perfectly possible to argue that P 
contained the creed more or less as found in Veronensis-, such, as we 
shall see, is based on a supposition, but the supposition is a more 
reasonable supposition than the series of suppositions which would 
underlie Bradshaws hypothesis. 

Bradshaw is fundamentally reliant in his assertions that the 
Roman creed post-dates TA, and must therefore be an interpola¬ 
tion, on the recent works of Vinzent and Kinzig. 19 However, 
Westra’s yet more recent study contains an extensive refutation of 
these arguments. 20 Although Westra refrains from dating the creed 
of Veronensis to the third century, being carried along with the new 
consensus on TA, he points out that the Roman creed, of which the 
creed in Veronensis is a version, was demonstrably known by the 
mid-third century, that the constituents were all in place in the 
second century, and that the locus of the construction of the creed 
was baptismal and liturgical. This of itself does not constitute proof 
that the creed as presented in Veronensis was in P, but does make it a 
possibility. It is certainly more probable than the assumption to 
which Bradshaws logic would lead us, namely that a fourth- 
century Italian Greek-speaking scribe inserted a Latin creed into a 
Greek manuscript, and that within a matter of decades the same 
was rewritten in Syria and Egypt. 21 

Here I return to my earlier error regarding the date of the troditio 

19 Both in Kinzig et al., Tauffragen und Bekenntnis. 

20 L H. Westra, The Apostles 1 Creed: Origin, History and Some Early Commentaries 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2002), 30-72. 

21 None of this is to deny that TA is living literature. Interesting in this light is 
Markschies’ suggestion that the interpolation of a creed in Veronensis is related to the 
Arian disputes in Italy (in an appendix to his “Wer schrieb” in Kinzig et al., 
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symboli. The other point of disjunction between Gelasianum and 
TA to which Bradshaw adverts is the relative brevity of the credal 
questions in Gelasianum , 22 This brevity, however, does not neces¬ 
sarily mean originality. For, as Westra observes, a short baptismal 
interrogation is possible when the creed has been dealt with and 
discussed separately. 23 We might also note that all the versions, 
even those that substitute their own creeds, have a long form of 
baptismal interrogation, and no trace of a short credal question 
remains. The introduction of a rite of the traditio symboli (the sig¬ 
nificance of the absence of which from TA I failed to note) explains 
the change of the baptismal interrogation from long to short. The 
increased number of candidates from the fifth century on may also 
lead to a short interrogation, rather than an extended interrogation 
while each candidate stands in the water. This is not proof absolute 
that the catechumenal and baptismal rite (less the interpolations 
which I identify) is Roman and second-century. There is nothing, 
however, which makes this impossible and much that makes it 
likely. As I have reconstructed it the rite represents a fundamentally 
presbyteral rite, in which the bishop has been caused to intrude. 
Again, this is a supposition, but is a better supposition than that of 
Bradshaw that no roles were assigned to participants in the baptismal 
liturgy before the fourth century, even though Tertullian, at the end 
of the second century, is clear about who performs which roles. 24 

Thus far I have concentrated on the liturgical aspects of my case. 
This is because the attack on my position has come on grounds of 
liturgy. Because my case for a Roman origin to TA is not solely 
liturgical I intend to go on from there. Before finishing with liturgy, 
however, I may deal with some of Bradshaws comments in a few 
detached comments in which I intend to defend my reading of the 
text at each turn. 

Tauffragen und Bekenntnis, 57-74). It is, however, the reading and translation of the 
church order literature, as well as its rewriting, which makes the literature living. 

22 Bradshaw, “Who Wrote the Apostolic Tradition?,” 196-97. 

23 Westra, Apostles' Creed, 52-54. 

24 Note the discussion in De Baptismo. 
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Bradshaw correcdy notes that the participation of presbyters in 
the imposition of hands with the bishop at the ordination of a pres¬ 
byter is not known in Roman rites. 25 But he and I would both agree 
that at Rome and in other large cities the monepiscopate derived 
from the bench of presbyters; if so, the participation of presbyters 
in these ordinations alongside the bishop indicates a certain antiq¬ 
uity. This antiquity need not be Roman; a similar process probably 
occurred at Smyrna and Ephesus, even though the evidence is 
incomplete. But the very antiquity of this direction indicates that 
this is not a later interpolation but part of the original layer of this 
section. 

Bradshaw thinks that both chapters 31 and 32 form part of the 
original core. He therefore criticizes me for suggesting that chapter 
31 was not as part of the core as it deals specifically with the bishop, 
and claims that this is inconsistent with my treatment of other 
parts of the text where I have allowed P to include the activity of 
bishops. My reason for assigning this chapter to R E1 is not simply 
because it deals with the bishop but because it deals with the bishop 
as high priest, employing the same typology as that found in the 
proem to Elenchtis and in the episcopal ordination prayer. 

He similarly misrepresents my argument on chapter 35.1 do not 
apply this chapter to R E1 simply because it contains a sympathetic 
assessment of prophecy (though I may take comfort from Cerrato s 
recognition that there is a strain in the Hippolytean canon not 
unsympathetic to the New Prophecy) 26 but because this sympathy 
with prophecy is part of a strategy by which the rhetoric of proph¬ 
ecy comes to be applied to teaching in the manner identified else¬ 
where in the Hippolytean canon. I might add that the attribution 
in turn allows us to make sense of the dual conclusion. 

He likewise criticizes my reading of TA 37-38. He reckons that 
it is more likely that the eucharist would be nibbled by a mouse if it 

25 He refers to his discussion at Ordination Rites of the Ancient Churches of East and 
West (New York: Pueblo, 1990), 59-60. 

26 J. A. Cerrato, Hippolytus Between East and West (Oxford: Oxford Uuniversity Press, 
2002), 203-14. 
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was stored. However, although mice do nibble stored things, they 
also eat small fragments. Since the chapter concerns crumbs, rather 
than substantial pieces of bread, they are not nibbled, but eaten, 
which is what the text says. It is true that I do not make much of the 
transfer from the third to the second person between chapters 37 and 
38, but this is because the logic was, to me, so obvious, that it hardly 
needed explanation. I would correct this error of omission if I were 
ever in the position to produce a second edition. TA 37, in the third 
person, deals with the bread that is passed around, and is therefore a 
collective responsibility. TA 38, addressed to the individual, deals 
with the individual cup, which is an individual responsibility. 

At this point I go beyond liturgy to other aspects of church life, 
beginning with the discussion of cemeteries at TA 40. Here 
Bradshaw and his colleagues accept a Roman provenance, suggest¬ 
ing however that this is not part of the original core. I agree on both 
counts, but am able to explain how this Roman material comes to 
be grafted onto the core through the unification of the Hippo- 
lytean community with the wider Roman church. Can Bradshaw 
explain how, according to his hypothesis of a document built up 
over centuries, this occurred? Although TA is living literature we 
should be able to trace its life-story. Too often in their commentary 
Bradshaw and his colleagues claim a fourth-century interpolation 
without giving any account of why, how or when the text became 
so interpolated. Similarly I may refer to my explanation of TA 22 as 
referring to the manner in which the fermentum was sent in second- 
century Rome, a refinement of the suggestion made by Dix. 27 This 
is a clear case of Roman practice, whereas Bradshaw and his col¬ 
leagues simply refute Dix, and lamely suggest that precision about 
roles speaks of the fourth century. Is a concern with delineating 
liturgical roles unique to the fourth century? Is Tertullian really a 
figure of the fourth century? Was Lightfoot wrong about the extent 
of the interpolation of Ignatius? Where in the fourth century? 
Why? Since the material has found its way into Testamentum 
27 Hippolytus , 128-29. 
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Domini and Canones Hippolytt , presumably this is early in the 
fourth century, and in a tradition that found its way simulta¬ 
neously to Egypt and to Syria. If Bradshaws case were to convince, 
he would have to trace the route of TA from wherever it began, 
across the Christian world, and explain how the text represented in 
the various versions came about. He simply does not do this, but 
expects us to believe that a text may at the same time be treated as 
authoritative and so to be rewritten as it is included alongside other 
ancient materials to create new versions, such as the Canones 
Hippolyti, Testamentum Domini , and Constitutiones apostolorum 
and at the same time be subjected to cavalier amendment. 

In admitting that some of the sources of TA were Roman, 
Bradshaw then produces a further argument: 

Although there are some resemblances between Roman liturgy and 
that ofTA, this would onlyprove that one of the sources was Roman. 

Here is the central problem with Bradshaws whole approach. 
There are very few chapters in TA which could only have come 
from Rome. There are others that are most probably from Rome, 
whereas others may reflect an Asian milieu. If there were no single 
item in TA that pointed to Rome it might be easier on internal 
grounds to assign an Asian provenance to TA, in line with Cerrato s 
suggestions concerning the Hippolytean corpus generally. I may 
note at this stage that Cerrato has independently reached the same 
conclusion as myself regarding the Quartodeciman provenance of 
the Hippolytus reported in the Chronicon paschale ; 28 the same 
arguments apply, moreover, to the report of Quartodecimans in 
Elenchus. However, if one of the sources was Roman, then it has to 
be explained how a document travelled back and forth across the 
empire, being redacted at every turn, and then ends up back in Italy 
in its final form in order to be translated in the fifth century, leaving 
no trace of such a complex redactional history in any text except in 
the two conclusions. Cerrato does not deal with TA in any detail 


28 Cerrato, Hippolytus , 214-18. 
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(though he notes that the baptismal section appears Roman! 29 ), 
but in line with his thinking it might just be possible to argue that 
the whole work was Asian, and that it reached more or less its final 
form in an Asian environment, and was then brought to Rome in 
(say) the second half of the third century, where the second conclu¬ 
sion was written, and was then redistributed. This is at least possi¬ 
ble, but it is not what Bradshaw is suggesting. 

My case for a Roman provenance to TA is built not on liturgy 
but on the extent to which the redactional levels of TA emerge with 
brutal clarity when calibrated with Brent’s history of the 
Hippolytean community. Professor Brent has noted this elsewhere 
in this journal, and so I need not repeat his suggestion at any 
length. Although this is to a large extent dependent on the correct¬ 
ness of Brent s hypothesis, it may in turn be seen as support for 
Brents case, in that it is possible to go through TA and to see the 
hands of the two authors that Brent had already identified with 
very little recourse to TA. These are the fundamental internal 
grounds on which my case is built. It is also possible to calibrate 
this, in turn, with a history of church order in which teachers come 
eventually to triumph over patrons in the leadership of the church, 
which is in turn coherent with the overall thesis of scholasticization 
in the second-century church which I had already developed with¬ 
out recourse to TA. i0 

When facts are few, theories must suffice. Bradshaw and his col¬ 
leagues, however, seem to me to retreat from hypothesis, being con¬ 
tent to state the few bruta facta that exist. Is this more scientific 
than my approach, which is to generate hypotheses on the basis of 
the facts as far as they may be discerned, and to test the hypothesis 
against the facts, which are then not restricted to the liturgical only 
but to the whole social and theological context in which the liturgy 
arose? Hypothesis is inevitable, as simply to state a few facts does 
not explain the facts. This may arise from the specialization of lit¬ 
urgy, which means that the specialist knows liturgy alone, and has 

29 Cerrato, Hippolytus , 107. 

30 In my From Prophecy to Preaching (Leiden: Brill, 2001). 
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no comprehension of the context out ofwhich liturgy arises, or per¬ 
haps from a Lockean suspicion of imagination reflecting an 
enlightenment view of what is scientific. The commentaries of 
myself and of Bradshaw and his colleagues therefore encapsulate 
two different approaches to liturgical history. The danger with my 
own is that a hypothesis may come to control the evidence, which is 
then forced into the hypothesis. I believe that this, in essence, is the 
charge that Bradshaw levels against me. However, there is a scien¬ 
tific control to this in that evidence that contradicts the hypothesis 
must cause the abandonment of the hypothesis. I would suggest 
that there is nothing in the evidence available which contradicts my 
hypothesis, much that supports it, and some material which nei¬ 
ther supports nor contradicts it but which is consistent with the 
hypothesis nonetheless. The hypothesis may therefore be 
sustained. 

The alternative, that of simply stating facts, is not really an option. 
Let us consider three statements that have the appearance of facts: 

a: The plane crashed. 

b: The weather was bad. 

c: The pilot was inexperienced. 

Nobody can read these three statements and fail to hypothesize. 
Thus although Bradshaw and his colleagues simply state, on many 
occasions, that the text of TA shows signs of interpolation, they are 
in effect inviting us to construct a hypothesis on how and where the 
text was so interpolated whilst giving no suggestion themselves. 
The only way in which I can see that this was done is by the process 
sketched above, namely by suggesting that the text gathered mate¬ 
rial on its journey across the empire, yet that no trace was left in the 
manuscript tradition, and that the text which was translated into 
Latin was one which was current in Syria and Egypt! 

The best hypothesis is one that not only gives the best account of 
the facts that are known, but is also inherently probable. Thus it is 
possible to argue (as I have heard it argued) that the attacks on the 
USA in 2001 were engineered by the Bush administration as an 
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excuse to begin the “war on terror.” 31 It may indeed be possible to 
explain the whole series of events in this manner, but that does not 
make it the best hypothesis, even if it explains more phenomena, as 
it is inherently improbable that a government would attack its own 
country. I therefore regard Professor Bradshaws hypothesis on TA 
in the same light as the hypothesis that the attacks on the World 
Trade Center and on the Pentagon were engineered by members of 
the Bush government. It is one way of explaining some (though by 
no means all) of the facts, but is not the most convincing one 
because, for all its claim of scientific rigor, it lacks any intrinsic 
probability. 


31 See, in particular, the site www. 91 lreview.org. 
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Gabriel Bunge and the Study of 
Evagrius Ponticus 

ReviewArticle 
Augustine Casiday 


Introduction 

Revisionist scholarship is very much the order of the day in patristic 
studies. This should not alarm anyone, since in principle it need 
mean nothing more than that earlier ideas are being critically 
received, evaluated, and transmitted. By this token, revisionists can 
be deeply traditional just as easily as they can be iconoclastic. Or 
perhaps not quite as easily: for iconoclasm is a tremendously 
appealing route, to judge from the proliferation of modern apolo¬ 
getics for ancient heretics. Often enough, one meets with modern 
rehabilitations of the likes of Arius, Eunomius, Marcellus of An- 
cyra, Origen, and (particularly in the first half of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury) Nestorius, that are as hostile toward the very concept of 
orthodoxy as they are sympathetic to the erstwhile heretic in ques¬ 
tion. Iconoclasm comes so readily to most revisionists that one could 
be easily forgiven for—wrongly—assuming that the one implies the 
other. This is most definitely not so, even if denying the connection 
may initially seem paradoxical. Twenty years of fruitful research into 
the life and works of Evagrius Ponticus have firmly established that 
searching, scholarly re-evaluations can in significant respects be 
deeply traditional. The works that are the concern of this review 
showcase this phenomenon quite clearly. Before reviewing those 
works, however, it would be useful to say a word about what sort of 
revision is needed in the case of Evagrius. 

It is widely accepted that Origen, Didymus the Blind, and 
Evagrius Ponticus were condemned and their writings anathema¬ 
tized in the mid-sixth century on grounds that they propagated a 
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heretical metaphysics. Some of the more memorable claims attrib¬ 
uted to the three are that resurrected bodies will first be spherical 
(because the sphere is the perfect shape) but ultimately they will 
pass into non-existence—and that this is true in the first instance of 
Christ; and that all creatures, inclusive of Satan and his minions, 
will eventually be saved and indeed will become “equals-to- 
Christ.” These views are taken as evidence of the deep rot of Pla¬ 
tonism in this particular school of thought, which is summarily 
excised. 1 Some useful bits from their writings—chiefly from 
Origen (as in the Cappadocian Philokalid) and Evagrius (as in the 
Hagioritic Philokalid)’, Didymus seems to have fared differendy— 
were retained. So, from a relatively early date, Evagrius’ works were 
partitioned into the spiritually valuable and the theologically dan¬ 
gerous; already in a mid-seventh century florilegium on the Incar¬ 
nation, Evagrius’ works are quarried for their lapidary definitions, 
but they are flagged as coming from “the accursed Evagrius”! Sev¬ 
eral centuries later, Evagrius is endorsed in the Philokalia as an 
author of spiritual value without speaking at all of his theology. St 
Nikodimos was in this way simply following the lead of St John of 
Gaza, who commended Evagrius’ ascetical writings while express¬ 
ing deep reservations about his works as a whole. From the seventh 
century on, Evagrius’ reputation was in the main so darkened that 
many of his works are smuggled to posterity under less suspect 
names (St Basil the Great, and especially St Nilus the Solitary), if 
they were not altogether lost—at least, in the Greek originals. 2 The 
divide between his acceptable writings and his unacceptable writ¬ 
ings is deep, and it is typically drawn along lines of what is seen as 
“practical” on the one hand, and what is seen as “speculative” on 
the other. Unhappy fate for Evagrius, who would doubtless shud¬ 
der at the thought of separating the two! 


1 See Brian E. Daley, SJ, “What did ‘Origenism > mean in the Sixth Century?,” in Gilles 
Dorival and Alain le Boulleuc, eds., Origeniana Sexta (Leuven, 1995), 627-38. 

2 A snapshot of this complex history is available in M. Geerard, Corpus Christanorum 
ClavisPatrum Graecorum (Turnhout, 1974-1998), 2.78-97, items 2430-82; and 
Supplementum , 76-82, items 2430-83. 
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So in the case of Evagrius in particular, what revisionist scholars 
aim at doing is re-assembling the fragments of Evagrius’ writings in 
such a way as to do justice to both the theory and the practice. 3 
And, for reasons that will emerge, the most vibrant research along 
those lines is being conducted by scholars who characteristically 
take orthodoxy very seriously in their work. This research is chiefly 
associated with the name of Gabriel Bunge, OSB. In the essay that 
follows, I will describe Fr Bunge and his work; I will describe simi¬ 
lar work being carried out by others; I will argue that they can rea¬ 
sonably be thought of collectively as making up a school of 
thought; and I will offer some reasons for thinking that this school 
of thought is in the end more promising than both the traditional 
accounts of Evagrianism, and the iconoclastic revisionist accounts. 

The Benedictine School 

For the sake of convenience, it seems good to refer collectively to 
the following scholars as constituting the “Benedictine” school of 
interpreting Evagrius. This designation is merited because the two- 
standard bearers are Benedictine monks—as are several other con¬ 
tributors; because the international Benedictine college in Rome, 
the Pontificio Ateneo Sant’Anselmo, particularly its “Monastic 
Studies Institute,” is an important center for the discussion and 
advancement of this perspective (in fact, the only Roman Catholic 
religious directly involved who is not a Benedictine, is part of the 
theological faculty of the Sant’Anselmo); because two major con¬ 
tributions to this scholarly movement have already appeared in the 
Sant’Anselmo series, “Studia Anselmiana”; and because one of the 
great organs for disseminating studies of Evagrius along these lines 
is Studia Monastica, a journal published by the Abadia de Mont¬ 
serrat, the Spanish Benedictine foundation near Barcelona. These 

3 It may be noted that this work follows on the heels of considerable efforts at revising 
our conceptions of Origen, efforts associated especially with the names of von 
Balthasar and Crouzel. Ironically, one of the side effects of their work has been a de¬ 
liberate shift of blame from Origen to Evagrius. In other words, the claims of heresy 
have not been rebutted so much as redirected. While this may be well for Origen, it 
is unfortunate for Evagrius, onto whose head the scorn of centuries is thus deflected. 
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many links to the Order of St Benedict notwithstanding, it should 
be noted that important contributions to this perspective have also 
been made by Orthodox and Lutheran scholars. And furthermore 
this school is like any other in that it is not monolithic. The 
vignettes that follow will give some sense of the diversity of Meth¬ 
ods and interests that characterize the contributors. As for what 
binds them together in such a way as to justify the term “school,” 
this will become clearer as the description progresses. At this point, 
I would want to appeal to Wittgensteins description of “family 
resemblance”: “we see a complicated network of similarities over¬ 
lapping and crisscrossing: sometimes overall similarities, some¬ 
times similarities of detail.” 4 In other words, there is sometimes an 
impressive overlap from one scholar to the next, but on a variety of 
counts it may well be the case that any given member of this school 
might not closely resemble any other given member. 

Gabriel Bunge, OSB 

Gabriel Bunge was born in Koln, Germany, in 1940. He studied 
philosophy and theology at Bonn, where he was awarded a doctor¬ 
ate for his study of 2 Maccabees. 5 In 1962, he entered the Benedic¬ 
tine Monastere de Chevetogne (Belgium) and in the 1970s he was 
ordained a priest. He has lived in a hermitage, called the Eremo 
Santa Croce, in Roveredo, Ticino (an Italian canton of Switzer¬ 
land, just north of Milan) since 1980. There, he puts into practice 
the principles learnt from the fathers of the Egyptian desert, living, 
as loan lea puts it, “according to a rule similar to that of the Egyp¬ 
tian monks in the desert at Kellia and Sketis in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. In other words, he lives, meditates on Scripture, prays 
and writes exactly as Abba Evagrius Ponticus did sixteen centuries 
earlier, because he knows that in order to think like the Fathers of 
old it is necessary to be as they were; and in order to recover the 

4 L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1958), 1.66-67, at 67. 

5 Untersuchungen zum zweiten Makkabaerbuch: Quellenkritische, literarische, chrono- 
logische und historische Untersuchungen zum zweiten Makkabderbuch als Quelle 
syrisch-pal&stinensischer Geschichte im 2. Jh. v. Chr. (Bonn, 1971). 
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congeniality of thinking with them, an existential, living commu¬ 
nion with them is an urgent necessity.” 6 As a hermit, he leaves the 
Eremo infrequently. But he often receives visitors, maintains 
numerous lines of correspondence and very regularly publishes 
books and articles. For nearly a decade he has served on the edito¬ 
rial board of the journal, Studia Monastica. Though he has pub¬ 
lished widely, and though these publications have garnered for him 
a considerable following in Europe in both popular and scholarly 
circles, it is unfortunately the case that awareness of his work in the 
English-speaking world is restricted primarily to academics. This is 
a real pity. As I will have occasion to note in the following descrip¬ 
tion, many of his writings are readily accessible, unassuming and— 
dare one say it?—spiritually profitable. For these reasons, it is 
unfortunate that heretofore a single work of his, an essay of rather 
specialist interest, has been available in English translation. His 
writings are worthy of much greater exposure in English. And it 
would appear that after some twenty years of publishing on 
Evagrius, this is finally beginning to happen. 

Simply put, the recent publication in English of Gabriel Bunge’s 
study of prayer is a cause for enormous satisfaction. For many 
years, Bunge has written unassuming little gems of exceptional 
insight and clarity. The studies are published in German, but 
appear in such quick succession in French, Italian, and Romanian 
translations (published by the Abbaye de Bellefontaine in France, 
Edizioni Qiqajon in Italy and Editura Deisis in Romania) that they 
may as well appear simultaneously. Several of his books have also 
appeared in Spanish, Polish, and Hungarian, and there are reports 
that Russian translations are in the works. These monographs suc¬ 
cessfully combine penetrating insight and spiritual depth. To 
appreciate the importance of that combination, let me propose a 

6 “Parintele Gabriel Bunge §i dilemele exegezei evagriene: Filologie sau/§i con- 
genialitate,” in G. Bunge, EvagriePonticul. Ointroducere (Sibiu, 1997), 5-16 at 11. 
Dr lea’s fine essay offers an important overview of the place of Bunge’s work in mod¬ 
ern scholarship and is by far the best assessment of the significance of his work to 
date. I am indebted to this essay, even though my perspective on the value of the 
philological work on Evagrius is more positive than the one presented by lea. 
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challenge: try to think of the last piece of scholarship you have read 
that helped you pray better, or understand some temptation more 
clearly, or better appreciate the Holy Spirits activity in the spiritual 
life. These questions have an immediate bearing on our lives, but 
too there is often a tremendous disconnect between them and seri¬ 
ous scholarly work. Bunge’s work brings considerable acumen to 
bear on perennial aspects of Christian life, and thus allows us to 
hear, perhaps more clearly than ever before, the voices that whisper 
in dusty pages. He enables us to encounter the theologians of the 
past as living witnesses. In the book recently published, Earthen 
Vessels: The Practice of Personal Prayer According to the Patristic Tra¬ 
dition, this means that he offers up an account of Evagrius, in com¬ 
pany with Ambrose, Barsanuphius and John Cassian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Cyril of Jerusalem, the Desert Fathers of the Apo- 
phthegmata, the Didachist, Isaac of Nineveh, John of Damascus, 
and Joseph the Seer, as teachers of prayer. 7 

Bunge begins by noting an odd and troubling paradox: while 
publications of scholarly and popular works on the Christian spiri¬ 
tual tradition abound in numbers earlier generations could never 
have dreamt of, there is simultaneously a remarkable loss of Chris¬ 
tian faith. “This flood of books, therefore, is probably rather the 
sign of a resdess search that still somehow does not seem to reach its 
goal,” he conjectures. “Many, of course, read these writings, and 
they may also marvel at the wisdom of the Fathers—yet in their 
personal lives nothing changes. Somehow the key to these treasures 
of tradition has been lost. Scholars speak in this regard of a break in 
tradition which has opened up a chasm between the present and the 
past” (pp. 9-10; in all quotations from the book, the italics are in 
the original). This is a keen and, it seems to me, fundamentally 
accurate way of posing the problem. The lamentation is particu¬ 
larly frequently heard from Christian scholars of theology and 
patristics. Happily, Bunge does more than incisively state the prob¬ 
lem; he goes on to assess it and, based on his assessment, offer a way 

7 G. Bunge, Earthen Vessels: The Practice of Personal Prayer According to the Patristic 
Tradition (San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 2002). 
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of correcting the problem. His solution is enormously simple in 
principle, and it is altogether familiar because it is something that we 
read regularly enough in the works of the Fathers themselves: “The 
faith evaporates’ when it is no longer practiced —in a way that 
accords with its essence. ‘Praxis’ here does not mean the various 
forms of‘social action’ that perennially have been the obvious expres¬ 
sion of Christian agape. However indispensable this ‘outreach’ is, it 
becomes merely external, or (as a flight into activism) even a subtle 
form of acedia, of boredom, whenever there is no longer any corre¬ 
sponding ‘reach within’” (p. 11). The practice that corresponds to 
the essence of the Christian faith is nothing other than prayer: “In 
prayer, right down to the practical methods of prayer, it becomes evi¬ 
dent what constitutes the essence of being a Christian: how the 
believer stands in relation to God and to his neighbor. Hence one can 
say, with some exaggeration: Only in prayer is the Christian really him¬ 
self (p. 11). 

His first chapter, tellingly entitled “‘No one after drinking old 
wine desires new ...’ (Luke 5.39),” offers a singularly valuable 
meditation on the importance of tradition for the Christian life. 
For tradition is the mechanism by which we learn the faith from 
one another, and simultaneously the mechanism by which the 
community of the faithful is built up. One may therefore speak of a 
“lateral” dimension of prayer, connecting the praying Christians to 
each other, no less than a “vertical” dimension of prayer, connect¬ 
ing the praying Christians to God. This lateral dimension of prayer 
is no less important to Bunge’s account than its vertical dimension. 
Noting that the Christian attitude to tradition is ambivalent 
because it recognizes human traditions and divine traditions, good 
traditions and bad traditions (p. 18), Bunge posits that the crite¬ 
rion for distinguishing among them is the Evangelium Christi 
(p. 19). Those traditions (whether they be human or divine in 
origin) that are good are recognizable because they bear witness to 
Christ and are thus the traditions which we were taught and to 
which we should hold (cf. 2 Thess 2.15). They knit us together into 
a community, into a fellowship, indeed, into the Church which is 
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the Body of Christ (pp. 19-20). Thus are tradition and fellowship 
connected. Here an extended quotation is in order: 

Whoever wants to have “fellowship with God,” therefore, can 
never disregard those before him who were made worthy of this 
fellowship! In his response of faith to their “proclamation,” the 
one who was bom afterward enters into that selfsame fellowship 
of which those “eyewitnesses and ministers of the word” were 
“from the beginning” and forever remain a living part. Hence 
only that church is genuinely “Christ’s Church” which stands in 
an unbroken, living fellowship with the aposdes, upon whom 
the Lord, indeed, founded his Church [Eph. 2.20]. 

Citing Basil the Great {On the Holy Spirit 27.66), Bunge maintains 
that habits of prayer are chief among the “unwritten traditions” 
that have been thus handed down from those who were worthy of 
fellowship with God to us, their children and successors in the faith 
(p. 21). He expands on this with a well-chosen extract from 
Evagrius {Letter 17.1): “It is fitting for those who want to walk 
along the ‘way’ of him who said: ‘I am the way and the life’ 
[Jn 14.6], that they learn from those who previously walked along 
it, and converse with them about what is useful, and hear from 
them what is helpful, so as not to introduce anything that is foreign 
to our course” (p. 23). By way of synthesis, Bunge writes, “The 
meaning and purpose of preserving the ‘tradition is, then, for the 
Fathers, just as it was for the first ‘eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word,’ notan unthinking adherence to what has been handed down, 
but the preservation of a living fellowship. Whoever wants to have fel¬ 
lowship with the Father can only attain this by ‘way of the Son. 
One reaches the Son, though, only by way of ‘those who walked 
before us along the way’ and thereby became themselves a living 
part of the ‘Way’” (p. 24). 

It is precisely with reference to these concerns about fellowship 
and tradition—the handing down of the Christian faith in word and 
deed—that Bunge undertakes to explain the patristic teaching of 
personal prayer throughout the rest of his book. These are, so to 
speak, his presuppositions. They may well put us in mind of a major 
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theme explored by Fr Andrew Louth in his seminal essay, Discerning 
the Mystery, and, more fully if less direcdy, by Hans-Georg Gadamer 
in his painstaking Truth and Method: in brief, tradition—so far from 
impeding our access to truth—is itself our access to truth. 8 

The second chapter leads us from this evaluation of the impor¬ 
tance of tradition to a very practical description of the times and 
places specially suited to prayer. It is important to specify that what 
is discussed are the times and places specially suited to prayer, 
because of course prayer is appropriate always and everywhere. 
And yet, as Bunge shows, certain ancient preferences are emphati¬ 
cally asserted in the tradition. One example is the old and venerable 
custom of praying while facing East. Bunge offers a rich meditation 
on the theological principles that inform this practice, concluding 
that it is not merely a charming expression of piety, but rather that 
it is fundamentally concordant with right belief in matters of 
Christian teaching and to this extent is indispensable. 9 

Similarly, concerning the question of how to pray, Bunge shows 
how consistendy the Fathers have literally understood the biblical 
injunction to “pray unceasingly”—and then raises the problem of 
how unceasing prayer is actualized. He notes that the desert monks 
observed rules for praying that were tailored to their particular cir¬ 
cumstances; and that by observing them they sought to root within 
themselves a habit of unending immediacy with respect to God. To 
this end, they prayed at regular intervals throughout the day, 
employed brief prayers at critical moments (e.g., when facing some 
temptation, or before eating, or when mindful of Gods blessings), 
and persisted in these habits until their daily lives become thor- 

8 Sec A. Louth, Discerning the Mystery: An Essay on the Nature of Theology (Oxford, 
1983), esp. 73-95; H.-G. Gadamer, Truth arid Method (London, 1975; ET from 
the second edition: T iibingen, 1965)»esp. 240ff; and, for a learned evaluation of the 
two, the translator’s post-face (“Galceava dintre “adevar” §i ‘metoda sau despre 
giudejul ‘tradipei’ cu < §tiin$a” > ) to the Romanian translation of the former: A. 
Louth, M. Nearn$u, trans., DesLtsirea Tainei: Despre natura teologiei (Sibiu, 1999), 
227-86. 

9 See esp. G. Bunge, Earthen Vessels^ 71. 
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oughly transparent to the presence of God that, so far as was possible, 
they lived constantly unto the Father, through the Son, in the Spirit. 

These reflections on the “ways of praying” lead Bunge to his 
penultimate chapter, in which he describes the physical aspects of 
Christian prayer. Descrying the fact that the typical Western Chris¬ 
tian “has become a sedentary creature in the spiritual life” (p. 141), 
he observes that prayer for the Fathers (both Eastern and Western) is 
traditionally made while one stands. Further gestures associated with 
prayer in the patristic tradition, and surveyed here by Bunge, include 
the raising of one’s hands and of one’s eyes, kneeling or prostrating 
oneself, and especially making the sign of the cross. He devotes added 
attention to the practice of sealing oneself with the cross, primarily 
because unlike the other aforementioned practices it is exclusively 
Christian. (Elevated hands, or gazing to heaven, and the rest are all 
attested in non-Christian practices.) Drawing from Hippolytus of 
Rome, Nilus of Ancyra, Barsanuphius and John of Gaza, and John of 
Damascus, he summarily traces the history of the sign of the cross. 
The historical descriptions become increasingly specific and culmi¬ 
nate with an enormously detailed account by Pope Innocent III. 
Rather unexpectedly, Innocent’s description accords exacdy with con¬ 
temporary Orthodox practice (i.e., moving from the right shoulder to 
the left) and, according to Bunge, features an objection to the develop¬ 
ing habit of crossing oneself from left to right (see pp. 185—86). This is 
something Bunge finds lamentable:"... despite the very clear words of 
this great Pope, [...] we thus lost one more bit of that common heri¬ 
tage that formerly united East and West” (p. 186). 

The book’s conclusion returns to the sad observation that inau¬ 
gurated it: that people are losing the faith. Bunge persuasively sug¬ 
gests that this is due in part to a contemporary willingness to do 
something that the Fathers would not have tolerated—that is, to 
separate how one prays from what one believes. As he puts it, 
‘“praxis’ (or ‘discipline’) and ‘faith’ are regarded by many as two 
dimensions standing independently, one beside the other, which 
therefore can also be separated from each other without any prob¬ 
lem” (p. 188). Bunge rightly considers such a view as untenable, 
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and implies that it is ultimately destructive of the Christian com¬ 
munity (see his observation on parents who lose the way and their 
children: pp. 193-94). A major concern throughout the book, 
then, is that praxis is an expression of faith, that faith is internalized 
through praxis and that neither can be casually or arbitrarily 
remade without doing violence to the other. “For our subject in 
particular,” he writes, “it follows that those ‘practices’ that were dis¬ 
cussed on the preceding pages constitute the formation of biblical- 
Christian prayer, as this process was realized in the course of salva¬ 
tion history. They are in no way ‘time-bound externals,’ but rather 
the ‘earthen vessels’ in which the imperishable ‘treasure’ has come 
down to us” (p. 192). He then affixes to the book an appendix of 
some six pages in which he offers practical advice for those who 
would seek to implement the way of prayer that the book describes. 

It might seem from the drift of the last several paragraphs that this 
book is removed from the current discussions about Evagrius 
Ponticus. But this is not so. To the contrary, there are at least three 
salient ways in which the book furthers Bunge’s work on Evagrius. 
Firsdy, the recurrent theme (summarized in the last paragraph) about 
the delicate relationship between belief and practice is nothing if not 
Evagrian. Let us recall Evagrius’ golden saying {On Prayer GO), “One 
who prays truly will be a theologian; and one who is truly a theologian 
will pray.” It is fair to say that this saying contains, in nuce, the analysis 
that Bunge has so persuasively articulated concerning the impact of 
praying on believing and the impact of believing on praying. Secondly, 
the book is colored by Bunge’s profound and sympathetic understand¬ 
ing of Evagrius. Quotations from Evagrius abound. The book is not 
principally an account ofEvagrian prayer—Bunge wrote a book on that 
subject many years ago—but of patristic prayer, and yet Evagrius was 
unquestionably a master practitioner of prayer and his writings shed 
great light on how the Fathers prayed and understood prayer. This leads 
to the third salient aspect of Bunge’s book: throughout it, Evagrius is 
repeatedly shown to be exemplary of the Fathers. In fact, Evagrius is a 
fully qualified teacher of prayer precisely to the extent that he was a bril¬ 
liant student of the Fathers. Because Bunge refers to an astounding 
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range of early Christian authors, one gets the impression that Evagrius is 
unexceptionally patristic, so to speak. Consequently, while this book is 
not as exactly focused on Evagrius as some of Bunge’s previous books 
have been, it is nevertheless a singularly valuable work that should be 
closely read by anyone who takes an interest in modern scholarship 
about Evagrius. They will learn a great deal from it. 

Beneath this magnificent little book, and the others like it, 10 lies 
Bunge’s formidable and wide-ranging erudition. In addition to a 
prodigious output of studies and monographs on Evagrian theol¬ 
ogy, he has published a book on Andrei Rublev’s icon of the Holy 
Trinity; 11 an annotated translation of the letters of Rabban Joseph 
Hazzaya (an eighth-century Syrian mystic); 12 an article on Isaac of 
Nineveh’s Book of Grace ", 13 and a series of studies on the Coptic ver¬ 
sion of the Lausiac History}* Some of the more notable of his 
papers on Evagrius are “fivagre et les deux Macaires”; 15 
“Origenismus-Gnostizismus: Zum geistlichen Standort des Evag- 
rios Pontikos”; 16 “Henade ou monade? Au sujet de deux notions 

10 E.g., Akedia: Diegeistliche Lehre des Evagrios Pontikos vom Oberdruss (Koln, 1983; 
Wurzburg, 1995); Geistliche Vaterschafi: Christliche Gnosis bei Evagrios Pontikos 
(Regensburg, 1988); Drachenwein und Engelsbrot: Die Lehre des Evagrios Pontikos 
von Zorn und Sanftmut (WUrzburg, 1999). 

11 Der andere Paraklet: Die Ikone der heiligen Dreifaltigkeit des Malermonchs Andrej 
Rubljov (Wurzburg, 1994). 

12 Jausep Hazzaya: Briefe iiber das geistliche Leben und verwandte Texte (T rier, 1982). 

13 “Mar Isaak von Nineve und sein ‘Buch der Gnade,’” Ostkirchliche Studien , 34 
(1985), 3-22. 

14 These articles were published serially in Studia Monastica : “Palladiana I. Introduc¬ 
tion aux fragmentes coptes de PHistoire Lausiaqu t, n Studia Monastica , 32 (1990): 
79-129; A. de Vogite, “Palladiana II. La version copte de PHistoire Lausiaque. I. Le 
Prologue et la Vie de Pambo,” Studia Monastica , 32 (1990): 323-39; G. Bunge and 
A. de Vogu£, “Palladiana III. La version copte de PHistoire Lausiaque. II. La Vie 
d’fivagre,” Studia Monastica, 33 (1991): 7-21; A. de Vogii^, “Palladiana IV. La ver¬ 
sion copte de PHistoire Lausiaque. III. La Vie de Macaire d’figypte,” Studia 
Monastica , 34 (1992): 7-28; and A. de Vogii^, “Palladiana V. La version copte de 
PHistoire Lausiaque. IV. La Vie de Macaire d’Alexandrie,” Studia Monastica , 
34 (1992): 217-32. They were then published collectively as G. Bunge and A. de 
Vogu^, Quartre ermites egyptiens (Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 1994). 

15 Irbiikon, 56 (1983): 215-27, 323-60. 

16 Vigiliae Christianae , 40 (1986): 24-54. 
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centrales de la terminologie ^vagrienne”; 17 “Mysterium Unitatis: 
Der Gedanke der Einheit von Schopfer und Geschopf in der 
evagrianischen Mystik”; 18 “‘Nach dem Intellekt leben’: Zum sog. 
‘Intellecktualismus’ der evagrianischen Spiritualitat” 19 ; “ErschafF- 
en und erneuert nach dem Bilde Gottes: Zu den biblisch- 
theologischen und sakramentalen Grundlagen der evagrianischen 
Mystik”; 20 and “La rNQZIZXPILTOT& Evagrio Pontico.” 21 Fur¬ 
thermore, he has translated several works of Evagrius’ into German 
and accompanied the translations with concise and learned notes; 
the most important of these translations includes an introduction 
to Evagrius that is practically a monograph in itself. 22 He has also 
written a book on “spiritual prayer” according to Evagrius, one 
chapter of which has appeared in English translation. 23 

Several features are typical of Bunge’s scholarly essays. Firsdy, he 
does not shy away from controversial topics—quite the opposite: 
he addresses them head on. Of the articles just mentioned, every 
single one addresses, challenges and (in my view) overturns some 
preconception about Evagrius. For instance, in “Evagre et les deux 
Macaires,” he demonstrates how profoundly indebted Evagrius 
was to Macarius of Alexandria, Macarius the Great and indeed 
the Fathers of Nitria and Sketis more generally. In “H^nade ou 
monade?,” on the basis of a minute philological comparison of pas- 

17 LeMusion, 102 (1989): 69-91. 

18 Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und Theologie , 36 (1989): 449-69. 

19 In W. Nyssen, ed., Simandron—Der Wachklopfer: Gedenkschriftfur Klaus Gamber 
(Koln, 1989), 95-109. 

20 In N. Largier and C. Brinker-von der Heyde, eds., Homo Medietas: Auftdtze zu 
Religiositdt, Literatur und Denkformen des Menschen vom Mittelalter bis in die 
Neuzeit: Festschrift fiir Alois Maria Haas zum 65- Geburtstag (Bern, 1999), 27-41. 

21 In P. Bettiolo, ed., L EpistulafideidiEvagrio Pontico: Temi, contesti y sviluppi. Attidel 
III Convegno del Gruppo Italiano di Ricerca su u Origene e la TradizioneAlessandrina, ” 
Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum, 72 (2000), 153-81. 

22 Evagrios Pontikos: Briefe aus der Wiiste (Trier, 1986), see esp. 17-207, for the intro¬ 
duction to Evagrius; Evagrios Pontikos: Praktikos oder Der Monch: Hundert kapitel 
iiber dasgeistliche Leben (Koln, 1989); and Evagrios Pontikos: OberdieachtGedanken 
(Wurzburg, 1992). 

23 Das Geistgebet (Koln, 1987); and “The ‘Spiritual Prayer*: On the Trinitarian Mysti¬ 
cism of Evagrius of Pontus,** Monastic Studies, 17 (1987): 191-208. 
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sages that survive in the Greek originals to the Syriac translation of 
Evagrius’ Gnostic Chapters, and in “Mysterium Unitatis,” on the 
basis of internal analysis, he argues that the charges of pantheism 
levied against Evagrius are founded on misinterpretations of Evag- 
rian theology. In his essay ‘“Nach dem Intellekt leben,’” he shows 
that if Evagrius is to be taken as a “philosopher in the desert,” this 
must be understood with reference to ancient practices of philoso¬ 
phy (familiar from the research of Pierre Hadot) 24 that bear little 
resemblance to the contemporary academic circuit of professional 
philosophers. 25 And in “La rNQZIIXPIITO T di Evagrio Pontico,” 
he offers an account of Evagrian Christology direcdy counter to the 
charges of Christological heresy often laid at Evagrius’ feet. 

It must be acknowledged that these essays have generated dissent 
in some quarters, and more will need to be said about that shortly. 
But it bears pointing out now a second characteristic of his scholar¬ 
ship: the essays are uniformly irenic in tone and approach. As he 
redresses problems in scholarly conventional wisdom, one has the 
all-too-uncommon feeling that he aims at promoting a clearer 
understanding of the matter rather than, for example, at promot¬ 
ing rivalry. The latter is too often met with, and essays too fre- 
quendy become angry volleys lobbed in some pitched battle 
between two entrenched academics. When Bunge takes exception 
with a claim by von Balthasar, Hausherr or another, he simply 
notes what they have written and addresses it without the show¬ 
manship that mars and distracts from the purpose of the thing 
(which is, again, to promote clarity and understanding). Thirdly, 
when Bunge faces a contested passage or term from Evagrius’ writ¬ 
ings, his preferred technique for expounding the difficulty is to turn to 
other, related passages in Evagrius. He tends to explain what is difficult 
in terms of what is simpler. This is a good, sober method. Though there 
are undoubtedly other good methods for proceeding when laced with 

24 See most recently Pierre Hadot, trans. Michael Chase, What is Ancient Philosophy? 

(Harvard, 2002). 

25 lea attributes just such a practical-philosophical orientation to Bunge himself: 

“Parintele Gabriel Bunge,” p. 12 n. 
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ambiguity, this one has compelling claim to be the first method 
attempted. He establishes his account of Evagrian theology by begin¬ 
ning with basic principles and moving from them to the loftier topics of 
mystical theology. This has an enormously beneficial consequence in 
that Bunge thus helps Evagrius’ readers to realize the multiple connec¬ 
tions that exist between the elements of Evagrian theology. 

Related to this is the fourth characteristic of Bunge’s scholar¬ 
ship. He makes abundant use of Evagrius’ scholia on the Bible, partic¬ 
ularly on the Psalter. This is a valuable technique for interpreting 
Evagrius’ aphorisms, because in them we frequently find citations of 
or allusions to the Bible. It is singularly helpful when trying to make 
sense of a quizzical saying to be able to locate a reference to Scripture in 
it and then appeal to the author’s comment on that passage of Scrip¬ 
ture. By regularly working in this way, Bunge has demonstrated that 
Evagrius was deeply influenced by his readings in the Bible and that 
(contrary to the caricature of the wily heretic draping, but only lightly 
draping, Scriptural excerpts like a veil over some blasphemous, mal¬ 
formed doctrine) the Bible was foundational for Evagrius’ teaching. 
Since Evagrius devoted a considerable proportion of his time to com¬ 
menting on Scripture, the decision to use the scholia as a touchstone 
for interpreting the “chapters”—which are, by definition, pithy apho¬ 
risms that demand interpretation—is a commendable one. 

In sum, Bunge’s method presents an account of Evagrius’ works 
that aims at being simultaneously comprehensive and cohesive. This is 
realized primarily through sympathetically piecing together and justi¬ 
fying an Evagrian synthesis that is internally coherent and encom¬ 
passes all the available data. 

Jeremy Driscoll, OSB 

By far the most prolific contributor to the Benedictine school after 
Bunge is Fr Jeremy Driscoll. Driscoll was professed a monk in 
1973 and ordained to the priesthood in 1981. He is a monk of 
Mount Angel Abbey in St Benedict, Oregon. He teaches at the semi¬ 
nary of that abbey (also called Mount Angel), where he is professor of 
theology, and at the Monastic Institute of the Sant’Anselmo in Rome. 
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Driscoll earned his licentiate in sacred theology from the Istituto 
Patristico Augustinianum (Rome) and his doctorate in sacred theol¬ 
ogy—for his dissertation on Evagrius’ Ad monachos, about which 
more will be said anon—from the Sant’Anselmo. In addition to his 
professional interest in Evagrius and Evagrius’ contemporaries, he has 
done an appreciable amount of work on liturgies. The connection 
between theology and prayer is a theme to which Driscoll regularly 
returns in his scholarly writings. 26 Like Bunge, Driscoll is a member of 
the editorial board of Studia Monastica. 

Whereas Bunge devotes himself largely, but not exclusively, to the 
controversial aspects of Evagrius’ writings, Driscoll’s work focuses 
primarily on the by-ways of Evagrian theology. The great genius of 
these publications is evident in the fact that the neglected aspects of 
Evagrius’ thought they explore are of fundamental importance for 
Evagrius’ theological program as a whole. Driscoll has wisely chosen 
several critical themes in Evagrius’ teaching and carefully expounded 
upon them. We have from him treatments of what Evagrius taught 
about listlessness, 27 gendeness, 28 tears and repentance, 29 apatheia 
and purity of heart, 30 and greed. 31 Of no less interest are his publica¬ 
tions on two broader topics: Evagrius’ teaching on spiritual prog- 


26 See, e.g., his most recent publications: ‘'Uncovering the Dynamic Lex Orandi—Lex 
Credendi in the Anaphora of The Apostolic Tradition ofHippolytusEcclesia Orans , 
18 (2001): 327-64; “Alla scoperta della dinamica Lex Orandi—Lex Credendi nella 
teologia pre-nicena,” in M. Bielawski and M. Sheridan, eds., Sotria e teologia 
aWincrocio, Orizzonti epercorsi di una disciplina (Rome, 2002), 62-111; and “Un¬ 
covering the Dynamic Lex Orandi — Lex Credendi in the Trinitarian Theology of 
Origen,” Ecclesia Orans , 19 (2002): 85-100. 

27 “Listlessness in The Mirror for Monks of Evagrius Ponticus,” Cistercian Studies , 
24 (1989): 206-14. 

28 “Gentleness in the Ad Monachos of Evagrius Ponticus,” Studia Monastica , 
33 (1990): 295-321. 

29 “Penthos and Tears in Evagrius Ponticus,” Studia Monastica, 36 (1994): 147-63. 

30 “ Apatheia and Purity of Heart in Evagrius Ponticus,” H. A. Luckman and L. Kulzer, 
eds., Purity of Heart in Early Ascetic and Monastic Literature (Collegeville, 1999), 
141-59. 

31 “‘Love of Money in Evagrius Ponticus,” Studia Monastica, 43 (2001): 21-30. 
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ress, 32 and his use of spousal imagery. 33 All of Driscoll’s essays are 
uniformly clear and they are characterized by two concerns: first, 
they regularly return to practical aspects of Evagrian thought and 
trace the links between them and the sublime reaches ofEvagrius’ 
theology; and second, they very frequently reveal the myriad con¬ 
nections that bind Evagrius’ teachings to those of his celebrated 
peers, the Desert Fathers. 

The first theme is in effect flagged early in Driscoll’s major study 
on Evagrius’ Ad monachos: “one of the major points which Evagrius 
wishes to make in the text he has designed here [i.e., the Ad 
monachos] concerns not only the difference between praktikt and 
knowledge but also their intimate connection.” 34 One of the 
important fruits of Driscoll’s research into this particular (previ¬ 
ously rather neglected) treatise is how decisively he has shown the 
persistent relevance of ascetic practice for knowledge, and vice 
versa. This is an important achievement because the desultory 
reader of Evagriana might take away from Evagrius’ great trilogy— 
Praktikos , Gnostikos, and Gnostic Chapters —the mistaken belief 
that growth in the Christian life is a matter of exhausting, perfect¬ 
ing, and therefore abandoning ascetic ^tzcxxcdpraktiki for natural 
contemplation//>/>y«£/, and then natural contemplation//)/^/^/ 
for contemplation of God/ theoria. (Admittedly, only a careless 
reader would take away this view, but the progressive structure of 
the trilogy is extremely suggestive.) But according to Evagrius, real¬ 
ity does not allow for such decisive closure, and so ascetic practice 
and natural contemplation are never to be abandoned. Because 
understanding and struggle are intercalated so strikingly in the Ad 
monachos (see, e.g., Ad mon. 91—95), Driscoll is able to show quite 
clearly that Evagrius understood them to be two facets of the spiri- 

32 “Spiritual Progress in the Works of Evagrius Ponticus,” in J. Driscoll and M. 
Sheridan, Spiritual Progress: Studies in the Spirituality of Late Antiquity and Early 
Monasticism , Studia Anselmiana, 115 (Rome, 1994), 47-84. 

33 “Spousal Images in Evagrius Ponticus,” Studia Mona$tica y 38 (1996): 243-56. 

34 The “Ad Monachos " ofEvagrius Ponticus: Its Structure and a Select Commentary , 
Studia Anselmiana, 104 (Rome, 1991), 12. 
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tual life. 35 This brilliant insight, worked out and meticulously doc¬ 
umented in his monograph, also informs Driscolls essays. For 
instance, in his important comparison of Evagrius’ teaching to that 
in the Apophthegmata , he notes that “even after the monk has 
reached the passionlessness at which praktikt aims, temptation 
continues. [...] Evagrius’ teaching on this matter helps us to see 
that Anthony’s and Poemen’s phrase “temptation to the last breath” 
does not simply mean that a monk will always be disturbed by 
thoughts of things like gluttony, fornicate, and love of money. Even 
after passionlessness is attained over these, a temptation peculiar to 
the gnostic continues” 36 —namely, the temptation presented by 
false ideas. 

Driscoll has pursued the second theme chiefly with reference to 
Abba Poemen, dedicating two important papers to the deep simi¬ 
larities between him and Evagrius. This is a novel subject, since 
many scholars have taken it for granted that Poemen represented 
the “authentic” tradition of Egyptian Christianity (illiterate, 
opposed to intellectual activity, etc.)—a tradition that was poles 
apart from the “intellectual” monasticism of Evagrius, Cassian, 
and Palladius. 37 In the face of this widespread presumption, 
Driscoll shows to the contrary that Poemen’s teaching shows evi¬ 
dence of an internalised style of exegesis that is profoundly similar 
to that used by Evagrius. The significance of this similarity is quite 
simply that Evagrius propagates teaching that is unexceptional 
when it is ascribed to Poemen. Driscoll has also studied in some 

35 This is available with Driscoll’s translation in The “Ad monachos, ” 61-62; for 
Driscoll’s analysis of the relationship between ascetic practice and knowledge, see 
78-160. 

36 “The Fathers of Poemen and the Evagrian Connection,” Studia Monastica> 
42 (2000): 37-38. 

37 This position was stated trenchantly, e.g., by Lucien Regnault, Lessentencesdes Pfres 
du desert. III: Troisieme recueil et tables (Solesmes, 1976), esp. 8 etpassim\ Antoine 
Guillaumont, Les “Kiphalaia Gnostica” d’livagre le Pontique et Thistoire de I’origen- 
isme chez les Grecs etchez les Syriens , Patristica Sorbonensia, 5 (Paris, 1962), 52-55; 
and, more generally, see K. Heussi, Der UrsprungdesMonchturns (Tubingen, 1936); 
A.-J. Festugi&re, OP, Les moines d'Orient, I: Culture ou santit# (Paris, 1961); and 
D. J. Chitty, The Desert, a City (Crestwood, NY: SYS Press, 1966). 
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detail Poemen’s techniques of exegesis, 38 and with it has shown that 
Evagrius’ skills were shared by Poemen and the other Egyptian 
fathers. 39 In a comparable paper, Driscoll has also persuasively 
demonstrated that Evagrius is indebted to Paphnutius for his 
teaching on being abandoned by God. 40 These papers are founda¬ 
tional for a major platform in the Benedictine school - namely, the 
assertion that Evagrius is more typical of the Desert Fathers (even, 
be it noted, the Coptic Desert Fathers) than not. This tenet effec¬ 
tively chips away at the hackneyed stereotype that the Egyptian 
deserts were populated by two distinct communities: the erudite 
Greek foreigners (who tend to be overly intellectual) on the one 
hand, and the simple Coptic natives (who tend to be overly rustic) 
on the other. 41 By contrast, Driscoll’s work has contributed to a 
fresh appreciation of the circumstances and a clearer vision of what 
should have been obvious all along: that the foreigners came to 
Egypt to learn from the Egyptians! 

Along with this extremely important re-conceptualization of 
Evagrius’ debts to the Desert Fathers, Driscoll’s work advances 
another important realization. The expansive Coptic Life of 
Evagrius tells us of Evagrius’ life that, although he received visitors 
(many visitors, in fact, every day), 42 he enclosed himself through¬ 
out the week and only saw his monastic brethren on the weekend. 
This might lead us to suppose that Evagrius was a loner—a suppo- 

38 “Exegetical Procedures in the Desert Monk Poemen,” in M. Lohrer and E. 
Salmann, eds., Mysterium Christi: Symbolgegenwart und theologische Bedeutung: 
Festschrift fur Basil Studer (Rome, 1995), 155-78, 

39 Cf. “The Fathers of Poemen and the Evagrian Connection,” Studia Monastica> 
42 (2000): 27-51. 

40 “Evagrius and Paphnutius on the Causes for Abandonment by God,” Studia 
Monastica , 39 (1997): 259-86. 

41 The most important statement of this position is M. Sheridan, “II mondo spirituale 
e intellettuale del primo monachesimo egiziano,” in A. Camplani, ed., UEgitto 
cristiano:Aspettieproblemiinethtardo-antica, StudiaEphemeridis Augustinianum, 
56 (Rome, 1997), 177-216. (A revised edition of this paper in English translation is 
due to appear shortly in Coptica.) 

42 This material can be found in de Vogues translation as Life of Evagrius E-F ( Quatre 
ermites £gyptiens> pp. 161). 
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sition that is reinforced by unexamined beliefs that he went his own 
way against conventions. It is easy to imagine Evagrius as a mystical 
hermit, disengaged from the world around him as he contemplates 
the theoria ton onton. But thinking this way would lead us to miss 
out on something that Driscoll has repeatedly emphasized: the 
importance of community for Evagrius. The studies already men¬ 
tioned give us a sense for how community influenced Evagrius’ 
thought. That is, he learnt from the more experienced monks who 
were well established when he arrived. (One recalls in this conjunc¬ 
tion the anecdote related at Apophthegmata Evagrius 7, where 
Evagrius displays his aptitude for virtuous behavior.) So, to borrow 
Driscoll’s happy phrase, the “mind’s long journey to the Holy Trin¬ 
ity” is not a trek by a lone wanderer; instead, it is the movement of a 
pilgrim community. 

Driscoll’s ability to notice and comment on scarcely perceptible 
aspects of Evagrius’ thought—like its communal and historical char¬ 
acter—has born fruit in the form of his massive commentary on 
Evagrius’ To the Monks. Here, as in his papers on Evagrius’ relation¬ 
ship to the Desert Fathers, he displays a talent for reading “under the 
text” 43 and thus discovering in it remarkable depths. Through a 
lengthy and patient engagement with To the Monks, Driscoll came to 
appreciate how Evagrius’ carefully phrased sentences were meaning¬ 
fully arranged. He elaborates upon that arrangement at some length 
in the book and shows that the seemingly random thoughts actually 
challenge the reader to follow Evagrius in the Christian life of 
virtue. 44 In short, Driscoll does for Evagrius’ To the Monks what 
Pierre Hadot has done for Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations . 45 Driscoll 
acknowledges his debt to Hadot, but he goes further than Hadot had 
done in his assessment of Evagrius. Driscoll shows that the “spiritual 


43 Driscoll, The Ad Monachos, ’354. 

44 See also Driscoll, “A Key for Reading the Ad Monachos of Evagrius Ponticus,” 
Augustinianum , 30 (1990): 361-92. 

45 Cf. Driscoll, The “AdMonachos, ”381-83; Pierre Hadot, trans. Michael Chase, The 
Inner Citadel: The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius (Harvard, 1998). 
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exercise” pursued and taught by Evagrius is less discontinuous with 
the gospel message than Hadot supposed. 46 

Other contributors 

Althougjh Bunge and Driscoll stand out by virtue of the number and 
excellence of their publications, they are not alone in advancing what I 
have called the “Benedictine” perspective on Evagrius. Half a dozen 
other scholars have contributed to the project in some form or another. 
For a variety of reasons, it is not convenient to offer here individual 
accounts of their work; a few paragraphs will suffice for all of them. 

One recent study is, paradoxically, at the same time peripherally 
related to Evagrius himself and yet one of the most developed contri¬ 
butions to the recent research. It is the doctoral thesis of the Dutch 
Cistercian scholar, Daniel Hombergen, entitled The Second 
Origenist Controversy : 47 Later controversies have exercised an undue 
influence on how people have read Evagrius: lapidary slogans, 
excerpts stripped from their original context, and hostile accusa¬ 
tions—the most important of which were made over a century and a 
half after his death—have provided the framework that most theolo¬ 
gians and historians have used to assess Evagrius’ writings. The great 
frenzy of activity that generated all these slogans and excerpts is 
known as the “Second Origenist Controversy” (c. 532-553), and the 
most thorough accounts of it from an eyewitness were written by 
Cyril of Scythopolis in a collection of lives of monastic saints. As 
Hombergen shows, since the seventeenth century scholars have 
uncritically endorsed Cyril’s presentation of those events (and his 
interpretation of them) as being fundamentally historically accurate. 
Even though some doubts have arisen due to Cyril’s indiscreetly par¬ 
tisan attacks against those whom he collectively brands as 
“Origenists,” even as recently as 1983 scholars have categorically 

46 Driscoll, The “Ad Monachos, ”378. 

47 D. Hombergen, OSCO, The Second Origenist Controversy: A New Perspective on 
Cyril of Scythopolis ' Monastic Biographies as Historical Sources for Sixth-Century 
Origenism , Studia Anselmiana, 132 (Rome, 2001). 
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endorsed Cyril’s itonnante sureti historique. A6 But by presenting a 
careful analysis of the literary style of Cyril’s Lives and a comparison 
of the claims Cyril makes to other evidence about Origenists, 
Hombergen offers a compelling case for systematic skepticism 
about Cyril’s claims. 

The importance of Hombergen’s accomplishment should not 
be underestimated. Antoine Guillaumont’s foundational study 
of Evagrius, Les “Kiphalaia Gnostica” d’£vagre le Pontique et 
I’histoire de I'origenisme chez les Grecs et chez les Syriens —a work 
about which we will have more to say momentarily—presupposes 
not only the accuracy of Cyril’s account of sixth-century Origen- 
ism, 49 but even presupposes that the alleged sixth-century Origen¬ 
ists were essentially accurate in their supposed interpretation of 
Evagrius. By calling into question the historical reliability of Cyril’s 
depiction of Origenism, Hombergen has kicked a major prop from 
beneath the habit of reading Evagrius as a speculative theologian 
who was, in the eyes of orthodox bogeys, dangerously liberal. To be 
clear on this all-important point, the expectation that in Evagrius 
we find a free-thinking philosophical theologian derives primarily 
from the condemnations of Origenism advanced chiefly by Cyril 
of Scythopolis. And since Hombergen has shown that Cyril tends 
to inflate the importance of his monastic heroes, and to make 
unverifiable assertions about what Origenism meant in the sixth 
century, there is really no reason for theologians and scholars at the 
dawn of the twenty-first century to perpetuate Cyril’s claims. 

Up to this point, Hombergen’s thesis as it relates to Evagrius has 
been negative; that is, it has primarily sought to discredit the ancient 
source of an entrenched view that determines how many patrologists 
interpret Evagrian theology. But in an important section of the 
monograph’s third chapter, 50 Hombergen goes on to argue in tre- 

48 Hombergen, Second Origenist Controversy , 43, citing B. Flusin, Miracle et histoire 
dans louvre de Cyrille de Scythopolis (Paris, 1983), 9. 

49 E.g., Guillaumont, Les “Ktphalaia Gnostica”d*£vagre le Pontique, 129. 

50 Hombergen, Second Origenist Controversy , 206-52: “‘Origenism* and ‘anti- 
Origenism*: The Spiritual and Intellectual Aspects of the Conflict.” 
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mendous detail that Cyril of Scythopolis’s schematization of monks 
into the pious illiterates and the heretical logioteroi (“intellectuals”; 
sc., the “Origenists”) is not trustworthy. Building upon the research 
of Mark Sheridan, 51 Hombergen shows that the evidence strongly 
indicates that there was no such facile division of monks in the Egyp¬ 
tian desert; and indeed that there are no grounds, apart from Cyrils 
polemic assertion, for supposing that such a division existed in later 
Palestinian monasticism. He also makes a strong case that Cyrils 
claims about his own illiteracy and his masters’ illiteracy are not to be 
taken at face value. And in conclusion, Hombergen throws down a 
challenge of his own: although it is probably true that the “Origenists” 
were responsive to Greek learning, “the anti-Origenists hardly realized 
their own unconscious degree of “contamination” by the fruits of 
pagan culture.” 52 It would be deeply satisfying to see this line of 
enquiry pursued further, particularly since it holds out the possibility 
of seeing the calumniators of Origen hoist on their own petard. 
Regardless of what one makes of this parting challenge, Hombergen’s 
book is informative and enjoyable; and it is bound to make a 
tremendous impact upon Evagrian scholarship. 

Another important development in the sympathetic reconstruc¬ 
tion of Evagrian thought is found in the work of Fr Luke Dysinger, 
who is also a Benedictine scholar and theologian. In addition to his 
qualifications as a theologian, Dysinger has the unusual distinction 
of being a medical doctor. Dysinger teaches currently bioethics and 
has taught clinical medicine and physical diagnosis. In this teach¬ 
ing, he draws on his knowledge of Greek to incorporate seminal 
figures such as Hippocrates and Galen. So it is hardly surprising 
that his contributions to revisionist scholarship about Evagrius also 
draw heavily on the Greek philosopher physicians. This is an 
important development because emphasis on the alleged Neopla¬ 
tonism of Evagrius has had the unfortunate consequence of dis¬ 
tracting attention from other sources of intellectual inspiration. 
(Except in footnotes, scholars even tend to overlook Evagrius’ tre- 

51 See n. 41, above. 

52 Hombergen, Second Origenist Controversy , 252. 
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mendous indebtedness to Stoicism.) Dysinger’s work has shown 
quite convincingly that medical culture ought to be taken as seriously 
as philosophical culture when one reads Evagrius. Along these lines, 
his Oxford D.Phil. thesis concerns Evagrius’ therapeutic designs in his 
scholia on the Psalms. Dysinger also delivered a paper on this theme 
that was published in Studia Patristica . 53 And in an important contri¬ 
bution to a recent symposium, 54 Dysinger argued very persuasively 
that crucial terms like krisis have salient medical overtones that can be 
pursued to much greater effect than can their juridical overtones. By 
emphasising the theme of spiritual health and drawing on his knowl¬ 
edge of Greek medical theory, Dysinger has been able to illuminate 
aspects of Evagrius’ works that have been neglected till now. 

The final Benedictine scholar to have made significant recent 
contributions to this word is Fr Columba Stewart. In addition to the 
inevitable references to Evagrius in his monograph, Cassian the 
Monk, 55 Stewart has over the last three years published three papers 
devoted specially to Evagrius. The first features a translation from 
the Syriac of segments from Evagrius’ great Antirrhetikos that deal 
with anger. 56 The second, based on a memorable lecture Stewart 
delivered at the Thirteenth International Conference on Patristic 
Studies (Oxford, 1999), concerns Evagrius’ teaching on imageless 
prayer. This paper offers some extremely valuable observations on 
both Evagrius’ psychological beliefs and his exegetical techniques. 57 
His third publication has only just appeared in Abba, the Festschrift 
for Bishop Kallistos (who supervised Stewart’s D.Phil. thesis) and it 


53 “The Significance of Psalmody in the Mystical Theology of Evagrius of Pontus,” 
Studia Patristica , 30 (1997): 176-82. 

54 The Fiftieth Anniversary Symposium of the Monastic Studies Institute (“Testi e 
Temi nella Tradizione del Monachesimo Cristiano”), Ponteficio Ateneo Sant* 
Anselmo, Rome, 28 May-1 June 2002. 

55 Cassian the Monk (New York, 1998). 

56 “Evagrius Ponticus on Prayer and Anger,” in Richard Valantasis, ed., Religions of 
Late Antiquity in Practice (Princeton, 2000), 65-81. 

57 “Imageless Prayer and the Theological Vision of Evagrius Ponticus,” Journal of 
Early Christian Studies , 9 (2001): 179-210. 
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explores Evagrius’ pedagogy. 58 Stewart has kindly informed me that 
two additional publications are forthcoming, both of them to do 
with Evagrius’ teaching of the eight logismoi. 59 

Turning now from the Benedictine tradition, we find that Fr 
Andrew Louth has three important writings on Evagrius with a 
fourth publication pending. The first is in chapter six of The Ori¬ 
gins of the Christian Mystical Tradition, a chapter entitled, “The 
Monastic Contribution.” 60 This is his earliest detailed treatment of 
Evagrius and it is as yet unsurpassed as a concise summary of 
Evagrian theology. In the twenty years that have elapsed since the 
publication of Origins, numerous important developments have 
taken place in the study of Evagrius (as we have seen) and Louth’s 
work on Evagrius has developed in time with these developments. 
In 1997, he delivered a series of lectures at several universities in the 
American Midwest that were collectively published by the Univer¬ 
sity of Missouri-Columbia. 61 These lectures immediately followed 
the publication of Louth’s Maximos the Confessor and in them he is 
chiefly concerned to elucidate aspects of Maximus’ thought. But in 
the first essay, Louth introduces the work as a whole by considering 
Evagrius’ place in the formation of the Greek patristic understand¬ 
ing of prayer and theology. 62 In both of these publications, Louth 
states, if guardedly, that Evagrius was responsible for the proposi- 


58 “Evagrius Ponticus on Monastic Pedagogy,” in J. Behr etal. y tds. y Abba: The Tradi¬ 
tion of Orthodoxy in the West: A Festschrift for Bishop Kallistos (Ware) of Diokleia 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2003), 241-71. 

59 “Evagrius Ponticus and the ‘Eight Generic Logismoi’,” in R. Newhauser, ed. y In the 
Garden of Evil: The Vices and Culture in the Middle Ages (Toronto, forthcoming); 
and “John Cassian’s Schema of Eight Principal Faults and His Debt to Origen and 
Evagrius,” in Cristian Badilita, cd. y Jean Cassien entre Orient et Occident (Frankfurt, 
forthcoming). 

60 The Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition: From Plato to Denys (Oxford, 1981), 
100-13. 

61 Wisdom of the Byzantine Church: Evagrios ofPontos and Maximos the Confessor (Co¬ 
lumbia, MO, 1998). 

62 Louth, Wisdom of the Byzantine Churchy 1—11. 
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tions condemned in the mid-sixth century. 63 But when in subse¬ 
quent publications he has turned his attention to the sorts of ques¬ 
tions that exercise Bunge and others, he has offered much more 
nuanced statements about Evagrius’ relationship to Origenism. This 
is apparent in two recent works. The first, “Evagrios on Prayer,” 64 
examines the implications of Evagrius’ metaphysics under two head¬ 
ings: the intellects discovery of itself, and the journey of the intellect 
into God. It begins with an important note to the effect that Evagrius 

certainly had a good grounding in classical and late antique 
philosophy, but his mentors were St Basil the Great and St 
Gregory the Theologian and, in the Egyptian desert, where he 
lived for the last sixteen years of his life until his death in 399 at 
the age of fifty-five, the great desert fathers, St Makarios the 
Great (of Egypt) and St Makarios the Alexandrian: he was no 
abstract philosopher, but rooted in the Christian tradition, 
both in its dogmatic and its ascetic aspects , 65 

This is not to say that Evagrius is unqualifiedly orthodox, but the 
emphasis on Evagrius’ dogmatic roots in the teaching of the 
Cappadocian Fathers—a theme not yet adequately explored—is 
salutary. Likewise, the assertion that Evagrius was rooted in the 
dogmatic aspects of the Christian tradition as well as in its ascetic 
aspects is a claim not heard often enough. Louth’s fourth relevant 
treatment of Evagrius is as yet unpublished, though it is forthcom¬ 
ing in the acta of the Colloquium Octavum Origenianum (Pisa, 
2001). 66 In his lecture, Louth argued that the manuscript evidence 
for the condemnations of Origenism in the sixth century does not 
inspire confidence. He argued that in fact we know practically 

63 E.g., Origins , 100; Wisdom of the Byzantine Churchy 10; in both cases, the claim is 
made guardedly. 

64 “Evagrios on Prayer,” in James Hogg, ed„ u Standingup to Godwards K ; Essays in Mys¬ 
tical and Monastic Theology in Honour of the ReverendJohn Clark on his Sixty-Fifth 
Birthday , Analecta Cartusiana, 204 (Salzburg, 2002), 163—72. 

65 “Evagrios on Prayer,” 163; emphasis mine. 

66 “The ‘Codex Sabbaiticus’ and Sixth-Century Origenism,” presented at the Collo¬ 
quium Origenianum Octavum (“Origene e la tradizione alessandrina”), Pisa, 27- 
31 August 2001. 
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nothing about the status of Origenism in the sixth century and 
suggested that it is therefore precarious in the extreme to project 
back from sixth-century condemnations of Origenism to Evagrius’ 
fourth-century writings. His study of the Codex Sabbaiticus there¬ 
fore led Louth to conclusions that independently tend to corrobo¬ 
rate, and be corroborated by, Hombergen’s research. 

Mention should also be made of two papers by Robin Darling 
Young. In an important sense, in these papers we have the fruit of 
this revisionist work. For she returns to material that is relatively 
well-known, such as the Gnostikos or On Prayer, and presents those 
writings in a startlingly fresh way. In an essay on the Gnostikos , 67 
Darling Young explores two significant themes: the “esotericism” 
of Evagrius’ monastic pedagogy; and the exegetical strategies that 
go along with that pedagogy. As regards the first, she emphasizes 
the continuity of Evagrian esotericism with Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Origen, and Clement. 68 This is of a part with her 
acknowledgement that Evagrius was part of a larger movement of 
monks who “had been trained in a curriculum adapted from the 
third-century works of Clement of Alexandria and of Origen, and 
their successors among Egyptian Christian teachers.” 69 Her evalua¬ 
tion of exegesis within this curriculum is reminiscent of Driscoll’s 
work on the place of Scripture in the Ad monachos. She concludes 
that the chief purposes of Evagrius’ kephalaia were “to stimulate 
meditation” and to inculcate virtues that would lead one to approx¬ 
imate to the life exemplified by Christ; and so she disavows the 
attempt to read Evagrius’ works as “a sort of systematic, even carto¬ 
graphic guide to a quasi-philosophical territory of intellectualist 
monastic life.” 70 She reiterates many of these themes in her paper 
on Evagrius’ On Prayer ? 1 But she goes much further by following the 
thread ofEvagrius’ teaching about how the “monk becomes equal to 

67 “Evagrius the Iconographer: Monastic Pedagogy in the Gnostikos,” Journal of Early 
Christian Studies, 9 (2001): 53-71. 

68 Ibid., 58-61. 

69 Ibid., 54. 

70 Ibid., 62-63. 

71 “Appropriating Genesis and Exodus in Evagrius’s On Prayer,” in Paul M. Blowers 
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the angels” {On Prayer 113). This exercise enables her to trace some 
of the labyrinthine complexity of exegesis in that work. Even though 
it is not possible for a brief essay to comprehend the practices evident 
in a single writing of Evagrius, her research is enormously helpful. 

The last author whose name ought to be included in this survey 
is Samuel Rubenson. Rubenson’s greatest work to date is a revolu¬ 
tionary study of the letters of St Antony the Great. 72 In that book, 
Rubenson argued that Antony was theologically and intellectually 
far better informed than the Apophthegmata would suggest. His 
argument rests, in part, on an analysis of Antony’s social connec¬ 
tions, which enables Rubenson to show that Antony was in dialogue 
with some of the most sophisticated persons of the time. 73 This anal¬ 
ysis leads naturally into Rubenson’s only publication to date that 
focuses on Evagrius himself. In that article, Rubenson in effect does 
for Evagrius succincdy what he has done for Antony at some length: 
he shows that the two of them were part of a larger tradition of “phi¬ 
losophy” in the desert and pursued their theologically-informed 
ascetic practices in concert with many like-minded peers. 74 

From this description of what I am calling the Benedictine 
School, several salient commonalities are evident. Firstly, regardless 
of what they may think about Evagrius’ personal sanctity, these 
scholars all treat the conventional wisdom about Evagrius very 
critically—particularly in regard to the conventions about 
Evagrian heresy, but increasingly in regard to assumptions about 
how atypical Evagrius was in relation to the other Desert Fathers. 
Perhaps the single most significant characteristic of this school of 
thought is its emphasis on continuity between Evagrius and his 
peers and their predecessors. Secondly, they heavily emphasize 
Evagrius’ study of scripture and the relevance of scripture for inter¬ 
preting Evagrius’ writings before turning to his metaphysical works. 

et al., eds., In Dominico Eloquio—In Lordly Eloquence: Essays in Patristic Exegesis in 
Honor of Robert Louis Wilken (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2002), 242-58. 

72 The Letters of St Antony: Monasticim and theMakingofa Saint (Minneapolis, 1995). 

73 See Rubenson, Letters of St Antony, 163-84. 

74 “Evagrios Pontikos und die Theologie der Wiiste,” in H. C. Brennecke et al. , eds., 
Logos. Festschrift fur Luise Abramowski (Berlin, 1993), 384—401. 
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In general, their studies refer very frequently to Evagrius’ scholia in 
order to illuminate scriptural references in his other works. This 
has sometimes resulted in a strikingly different account of 
Evagrius’beliefs as compared to studies that begin with the Gnostic 
Chapters {Kephalaia Gnostica ) or the “great letter” to Melania the 
Elder (Ep. 64 in the Syriac corpus). Thirdly, while agreeing that 
Evagrius is a philosophically sophisticated author, these authors 
insist that his philosophy ought to be understood in the robust sense 
of that term described especially by Pierre Hadot. It is less a matter of 
a specific method of intellectual activity, than of a way of life. This 
much is common to them all. A fourth generality might be risked, 
however, since all of these scholars who address the question are in 
agreement. 75 The fourth point, then, is that at least many of these 
scholars affirm the spiritual value, even for contemporary people, of 
what Evagrius has written. The implication of their research is that 
Evagrius’ works, when properly understood, offer precious insights 
into the spiritual life that are incisive, memorable, and indeed 
timeless. 

The Heresiological School 

The Benedictine School is a recent development. Though at present 
it appears to be in the ascendant, common wisdom is still informed 
by a much older perspective. No account of Evagrian studies over the 
last half century can be complete without reference to this work. As 
with the variety found within the Benedictine School, adherents and 
proponents of this perspective are not bound to advancing a single 
argument. What they have in common is a shared method for inter¬ 
preting Evagrius. Because they tend to endorse the claim that Evagrius 
was a heretic (notwithstanding the fact that some of them do not 
attribute any apparent significance to heresy or orthodoxy), it is con¬ 
venient to refer to them collectively as the “Heresiological School.” It is 
an important fact that most of the recovery ofEvagrius’ writings over 

75 This means we should leave open the possibility that some of them might not agree 
at all with the following claim—or they might agree wholeheartedly—but we do 
not know because they have not written on the point. 
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the last several generations has been accomplished by scholars who 
tend to view Evagrius as a heretic. With one notable exception, this 
philological work has preceded on an even keel. There have been few 
attempts by the textual scholars to weigh in on the theological ques¬ 
tions relevant to the study ofEvagrius’ writings. This is not to say that 
the philologists have worked in sublime freedom from theological pre¬ 
suppositions. It will be necessary to say a word about that work 
direcdy. Once that has been done, we will turn to the theologians and 
scholars of religion whose work is in many respects a deliberate rejec¬ 
tion of the Benedictine School and whose work therefore constitutes a 
new development in the heresiological perspective on Evagrius. 

The philological developments: an antecedent 

lea has recently suggested that rather a close connection binds the 
philological approach to Evagrius to the heresiological approach. 76 
This may be a slight exaggeration with respect to the philological 
work of the early twentieth century, but it is nevertheless clear that 
the florescence of philological work on the Evagrian corpus under 
the aegis of the Centre Nationale de Recherche Scientifique (pub¬ 
lished in the series, Sources chretiennes) takes as its point of depar¬ 
ture the synthetic work of Antoine Guillaumont, who was the 
major proponent of what I will call the heresiological perspective 
on Evagrius. Before turning to the textual research, we should con¬ 
sider a few antecedent publications. Three early major contribu¬ 
tions to the recovery of Evagrius’ writings are not obviously 
indebted to foregone beliefs about Evagrius’ standing as a heretic. 
These are Wilhelm von Frankenberg’s publication of a substantial 
corpus of Evagrian writings preserved in a Syriac manuscript in the 
British Library; 77 Fr Barsegh Sarkissian’s publication of an equally 
substantial corpus of Evagrian writings preserved in the Armenian 
library at San Lazaro; 78 and Hugo Greflmann’s critical edition of 

76 See fn. 6, above. 

77 Euagrius Ponticus , Abhandlungen der Koniglichen gesellschaft der wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse, n.f. 13.2. (Berlin, 1912). 

78 S. Patris Euagrii Pontici uita et scripta (Venice, 1907), in Armenian. 
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the Greek text of Evagrius’ To the Monks and To the VirginP Men¬ 
tion should also be made in this connection of the fruitful research 
of Joseph Muyldermans in recovering Evagrian writings in Syriac, 
Armenian, Greek, Latin, and Coptic. 80 Research into Evagrian lit¬ 
erature in translation has continued at a slow, but steady, rate: we 
now have preliminary reports of a veritable treasure trove of Arabic 
Evagriana; 81 more Coptic Evagriana has come to light since Muyl¬ 
dermans wrote; 82 we know of at least some translations into Geor¬ 
gian 83 and Ge’ez (classical Ethiopic); 84 and even some fragments in 
Sogdian have been discovered—which indicates that, in central 


79 Nonnenspievel undMdnchsspieveldes Euagrios Pontikos, Texte und Untersuchungen 

39.4 (Leipzig, 1913). 

80 The most notable of Muyldermans’s extensive publications, in my view, are the fol¬ 
lowing: A travers la tradition manuscrite d'Evagre le Pontique: Essai sur les manuscrites 
grecs converts h la Bibliothtque Nationale de Paris\ Bibliothtque du Museon, 3 
(Leuven, 1932); “fivagre le Pontique: Les Capita Cognoscitiva dans les versions 
syriaque et arm^nienne,” LeMuston , 47 (1934): 73—106; “Sur les straphins et Sur les 
chtrubins d’fivagre le Pontique dans les versions syriaque et arm^nienne,” Le 
Must on, 59 (1946): 367-79; Evagriana syriaca. Textes intdites du British Museum et 
de la Vaticane, tditts et traduits, Biblioth&que du Muston , 31 (Leuven, 1952); 
“Evagriana Copta,” Le Muston, 76 (1963): 271-76. 

81 K. Samir, “fivagre le Pontique dans la tradition Arabo-Copte,” in Actes du IVe 
Congrh Copte (Louvain-la-Neuve, 1992), 2.125-53. 

82 H. Quecke, “Ausziige aus Evagrius* ‘Monchsspiegel’ in koptischer Obersetzung,” 
Orientalia, 58 (1989): 453-63 {Ad monachos)', H.-M. Schenke, “Ein koptischer 
Evagrius,” in P. Nagel, ed., Graeco-Coptica: Griechen und Kopten im byzantin - 
ischen Agypten (Halle, 1984), 219-30, and idem, “Das Berliner Evagrius-Ostrakon 
(P. Berol. 14700),’* Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 116 
(1989): 90-107 {De octo spiritibus malitiae ). 

83 T. C’qonia, “Documentum literaturae gnomicae,” Bulletin de VInstitut des Manu- 
scritsde Tiflis, 5 (1963): 103-8 {Capitaparaenetica in Georgian); G. Garitte, Cata¬ 
logue des manuscrits gtorgiens litttraires du Mont Sinai, CSCO 165 (Louvain, 1956), 
99 n.l 11,1 {Ad monachos), 101 n. 6 {AdEulogium), 101 n. 7 {De uitiis quae opposita 
sunt uirtutibus)\ M. Tarxnisvili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgtschen Literature 
(Cittk del Vaticano, 1955), 423 {De oratione)', S. Maxarasvili, Dzveli kartuli 
mc’erlobis mat’iane (Tbilisi, 1984), 1.21-24 {Antirrhetikos), 24-29 {Praktikos), 36- 
38 {De octo spiritibus malitiae ); see further M. TarchniSvili, “II monachesimo 
Georgiano nelle sue origini e nei suoi primi sviluppi,** Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta, 153 (1958): 307-19. 

84 V. Arras, Collectio monastica, CSCO 238 (Louvain, 1963), 145-53 {Admonachos in 
Ge’ez), 51-53, 168, 170, 239 {De octo spiritbus malitiae). 
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Asia during the apogee of the eastward missions of the Apostolic 
Church of the East, one could have had some knowledge of 
Evagrius’ works through translation into the local language. 85 
There is no indication that these discoveries will abate in the fore¬ 
seeable future. The late doyen of Evagrian studies, Antoine Guill- 
aumont, was more than justified in arguing for the importance of 
the Oriental witnesses for the study of Evagrius. 86 

These texts do present a problem, though. Guillaumont himself 
made it spectacularly evident by publishing a version of the Syriac 
text of Evagrius’ Gnostic Chapters that differed radically from the 
version published by Frankenberg—and in its differences corre¬ 
sponded to the claims condemned as heretical in the mid-sixth cen¬ 
tury. Less dramatic, but no less important, results have shown that 
the several minor texts attributed to Evagrius by Frankenberg’s 
manuscript should in fact be ascribed to Abraham of Nathpar. In a 
significant publication, Charbel Chaheen has demonstrated that 
this is attributable to the fact that Frankenberg relied on a manu¬ 
script that is not altogether trustworthy. 87 (This calls to mind a bit 
of gossip repeated by Hausherr that Frankenberg had published 
Euagrius Ponticus hastily so as to beat Grefimann to press—and it 
does nothing to bolster confidence in Frankenberg.) 88 The prob¬ 
lem, as Muyldermans noted very forthrightly, is that the Evagrian 
corpus in Syriac is enormous, and not all of its contents should be 
ascribed to the master himself. 89 Evagrius was held in enormous 

85 O. Hansen, BerlinerSogdische Textell: Bruchstiickedergrossen Sammelhandscrift C2 , 
Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz 
(1955), 7-24 (selections from the Antirrheticus)\ N. Sims-Williams, The Christian 
Sogdian Manuscript C2 y Scriften zur Geschichte und Kultur des Alten Orients. Ber¬ 
liner Turfantexte, 12 (Berlin, 1985), 168-82 {Antirrheticus). 

86 A. Guillaumont, “Le r61e des versions orientales dans la recuperation de l’oeuvre 
dTvagre le Pontique,” Comptes Rendus des Stances de VAcademie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres (1985), 64-74. 

87 C. Chahine, “Le temoinage de Thomas de Marga sur les ecrits d’Abraham Neth- 
praia dans le Livre du Paradis de ‘Nanisho,’” Augustinianum , 40 (2000), 439-60. 

88 Hausherr, Les versions syriaques et arminienne, 71. 

89 Muyldermans, Evagriana syriaca y pp. v-vi: “Le nom d’fivagre dans la tradition 
manuscrite syriaque couvre assurement une literature tr£s vaste dont une partie 
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esteem by Syrian Christians; and while in Greek his writings were 
often surreptitiously preserved under Basils or Nilus’ names, in Syriac 
writings by lesser figures were not infrequendy ascribed to Evagrius to 
garner some of his prestige. So while the Oriental Evagriana hold forth 
enormous promise, it must be handled with great discretion. 

So far, the work described is more or less unaffected by the prob¬ 
lems Icahas quite righdy identified. Ica is right to point to the prob¬ 
lem, because reconstructing the texts (not least fragmentary Greek 
texts or scholia preserved only in scriptural catenae) sometimes 
depends upon the witness of sources contemporary to, and hostile to, 
Evagrius; this provides the entry-point for the heresiological herme¬ 
neutic. This hermeneutic is present in still a fairly benign form in 
Hans Urs von Balthasars enormously important study on the Greek 
writings of Evagrius. 90 It is worth pointing out that von Balthasar, in 
his happy devotion to Origen, made the unhappy decision to shift all 
the censure for Origenism from Origen to Evagrius. Consider, for 
instance, the following claim from von Balthasars seminal study. 

In constructing his system Evagrius has not merely taken over 
the terminology and system of Origen (as the majority of in¬ 
vestigators suppose). His approach has been bolder: he has 
brought the loose, flowing and changing system of Origen to 
a final, mathematically exact precision. In doing this, he has 
sacrificed Origen’s versatile thought to an iron-clad system to 
which he holds fast, come what may, to its final conse¬ 
quences. Origen is like a cathedral filled with perspectives, 
towers, statues, pillars, intersecting forms, where everything 
is as allusive as the discontinuous lines which, like so many 
waves of thought, press upon each other. But this rich struc¬ 
ture withdraws from the field of vision with the monk of the 

appartient au Nil grec. Mais le souffle doctrinal qui anime ces pages inedites et le 
vocabulaire technique qui les caract^rise, ne laissent pas de doute touchant leur 
origine evagrienne revendiqule par la tradition manuscrite. Et a supposer que la cri¬ 
tique ne garde pas l’une ou l’autre page k notre auteur, la publication de ces docu¬ 
ments tous nouveaux aura permis d’examiner leur authenticity.” 

90 Hans Urs von Balthasar, “Die Hiera des Evagrius,” Zeitschrifi fur Katholische 
Theologie , 63 (1939): 86-106,181-206. 
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desert to become an attenuated, single, clear silhouette 
thrown up against the horizon in stark outline. He is more of 
an Origenist than Origen himself.. . 91 

The impact of this perspective on Balthasar’s discussion of 
Evagrius’ writings is fairly minimal. The same cannot be said of the 
work of Antoine Guillaumont. 

It was a watershed of contemporary Evagrian scholarship when 
Guillaumont discovered a markedly different, markedly more 
Origenistic, version of the Syriac translation of Evagrius’ Gnostic 
Chapters than that published by Frankenberg. 92 The most signifi¬ 
cant feature of the version discovered by Guillaumont was the close 
correspondence of certain chapters with the particular beliefs con¬ 
demned in 553. He followed the publication of that version with a 
philologically minute survey of Evagrius’ fortunes in the Greek and 
Syriac milieux. 93 But it has long gone unremarked that a very dubi¬ 
ous inference is enshrined in Guillaumont’s monumental study: 
having established a close relationship between S 1 (the more Origen¬ 
istic Syriac version of the Gnostic Chapters) and the condemnations, 
Guillaumont presumed that the condemnations reflect, more or less 
accurately, the principles of Evagrian theology. This is an unde¬ 
fended presumption that is in serious need of debate. That rather 
doubtful conjecture notwithstanding, Guillaumont’s writings on 
Evagrius are tremendously learned, 94 and future generations of 
scholars will be indebted to him for the foreseeable future on account 
of his numerous contributions to the recovery of the Evagrian 
corpus. His name is intimately involved with the on-going project of 

91 Hans Urs von Balthasar) “The Metaphysics and Mystical Theology of Evagrius,” 
Monastic Studies, 3 (1965): 183-95, at 183-84. (This is an anonymous translation 
from the German: “Metaphysik und Mystik des Evagrius Ponticus,” Zeitschrifi fur 
Aszese und Mystik, 14 [1939]: 31 -47). 

92 Antoine Guillaumont, ed., Les Six Centuries des “Kephalaia Gnostica” dEvagre le 
Pontique , Patrologia Orientals, 28 (Paris, 1958). 

93 Guillaumont, Les (< Kephalaia Gnostica” d’Evagre le Pontique. 

94 Aux origines du monachism e chrfoien: Pour une phenomenologie du monachisme 
(B^grolles-en-Mauges, 1979); Etudes sur la spirituality de VOrient chritienne 
(B^grolles-en-Mauges, 1996). 
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scientific, critical editions of Evagrius’ writings that are published in 
the series, “Sources chretiennes.” (M. Guillaumont himself passed 
away in 2001: requiescat in pace.) In many of these editions, he col¬ 
laborated with his wife, Claire Guillaumont, with whom he 
authored several other collaborative essays and who has also per¬ 
sonally published some fragments of the Greek letters of Evagius. 95 

With respect to the “Sources chretiennes” project, Guillau¬ 
mont s mantle has descended upon the worthy shoulders of Paul 
Gehin, charge de recherche at the Centre Nationale de Recherche 
Scientifique in Paris. He has collaborated with the Guillaumonts 
on the edition of Evagrius’ On Thoughts and personally edited his 
Scholia on Ecclesiastes and Scholia on the Proverbs ; 96 he is currently 
completing an eagerly awaited edition of a related document: The 
Teaching of Evagrius’ Pupils? 1 G^hin has continued the excellent 
practice of Guillaumont in annotating Evagrius’ writings with ref¬ 
erence to others of his writings. His introductory essays are lucid 
and learned. His introduction to the Scholia on Proverbs contains 
the best treatment to date of Evagrius’ exegetical procedures. Gehin 
has also discovered numerous fragments, e.g., of Evagrius’ letters 
and of several curious Arabic scriptural commentaries. 98 Finally, 
special mention must be made of the ongoing work undertaken by 
Mile M.-J. Rondeau in preparing an edition of Evagrius’ Scholia on 
the Psalms?^ The publication of her addition is keenly anticipated. 

95 “Fragments grecs inedits d’fivagre le Pontique,” in Jurgen Dummer, ed., Texte und 
Textkritik: Eine Aufiatzsammlung (Berlin, 1987), 209-21. 

96 Pvagre le Pontique: Sur lespensies , SC 438 (Paris, 1998); Pvagre le Pontique: Scholies 
aux Proverbes, SC 340 (Paris, 1987); £vagre le Pontique: Scholies h VEccUsiaste , SC 
397 (Paris, 1993). 

97 Two preliminary notices on the “Capita CIC auctoribus discipulis Euagrii” were 
published some time ago: see J. Paramelle, “‘Chapitres des disciples d’fivagre’ dans 
un manuscrit grec du Mus^e B^naki d’Ath&ies,” Parole d’Orient, 6-7 (1975-1976): 
101-13; and A. Guillaumont, “Fragments syriaques des ‘Disciples d’fivagre’,” Pa- 
role d’Orient> 6-7 (1975-1976): 115-23. 

98 P. G^hin, “Evagriana d’un manuscrit basilien (Vaticanus gr. 2028, dim Basilianus 
67),” LeMusion, 109 (1966): 59-85. 

99 See her “Le commentaire sur les Psaumes d’fivagre le Pontique,” Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica y 26 (1960): 307-48. 
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The synthetic continuation: congenial heresiology? 

From the French philologists, we turn to the synthesizers of their 
work. Three figures stand out above the rest: in chronological 
order, Francois Refoule, Michael O’Laughlin, and Elizabeth 
Clark. 100 Each of them advances a strong case for the importance of 
Evagrius. Though they are unquestionably interesting in their own 
right, for the purposes of this essay their main significance is found 
in their convergence on certain presuppositions about Evagrius. It 
will quickly become apparent that they have consolidated the 
claims that Antoine Guillaumont advanced in his study of the 
Gnostic Chapters. But they have also become increasingly outspo¬ 
ken in the matter of why Evagrius’ works are valuable to us. 

In 1961 and 1963, the Dominican scholar Fran 5 ois Refoule 
published four studies on Evagrius: “La christologie d’Evagre et 
l’Origenisme;” 101 “La date de la lettre a Evagre (RG. 46, 1101— 
08);” 102 “fivagre fut-il Origeniste?”; 103 and “La mystique d’Evagre 
et l’Origenisme.” 104 These were followed in 1967 by a concise 
reformulation of Refoule’s views in his entry “Evagrius Ponticus” 
for the New Catholic Encyclopedia. 105 The first of these publications 
was a highly detailed reconstruction of Evagrian Christology, and it 
remains a standard treatment of that subject. (It also contains, in 

100 It would not be amiss to refer here to two publications on Evagrius by Susanna Elm: 
The ‘Sententiae ad uirginem’ by Evagrius Ponticus and the Problem of Early Mo¬ 
nastic Rules,” Augustinianum, 30 (1990): 393-404; and “Evagrius Ponticus' Sen¬ 
tentiae ad Virginem ,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers , 45 (1991): 97-120. The latter is 
basically a much more developed version of the contents presented in the former. 
They constitute the only publications dedicated to the A/ uirginem known to me and 
are to that extent undeniably important. However, Professor Elm’s purpose is social- 
historical rather than theological. Although they rely heavily upon the conventions I 
am describing in this section, they add nothing distinctive to the heresiological per¬ 
spective and therefore they are of negligible interest for the present discussion. 

101 OrientaUa Christiana Periodica, 27 (1961): 221-66. 

102 Recherches de Science Religieuse, 49 (1961): 520-48. 

103 Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques, 47 (1963): 398-402. 

104 Supplement de la Vie Spirituelle , 66 (1963): 453-63. 

105 Refoule, “Evagrius Ponticus,” New Catholic Encyclopedia (Washington, DC: 1967), 
5.644-45. 
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explicit form, Refoule’s position on the central question that inter¬ 
ests us, so it will not be necessary to offer here a summary and cri¬ 
tique of the other articles.) Refoule acknowledged that Evagrius’ 
reputation was definitively “compromised” during the Second 
Origenist Controversy. 106 He offers a lengthy account of the 
Christological issues of the First Origenist Controversy before 
returning to the second controversy. He discusses the evidence 
from Kyriakos, whom he justly calls a “farouche anti-orig^niste,” 
and from the anathemata of 543. 107 When he turns to Evagrius’ 
Christology as such, he takes on board the evidence from Evagrius’ 
Epistula fidei (Ep . 8 in the corpus of St Basil’s letters), 108 which he 
compares to Gregory Nazianzen’s third and fourth Theological Ora¬ 
tions, among other earlier sources; Evagrius’ Scholia on the Psalms, 
in discussing which he churlishly faults Evagrius for “doing noth¬ 
ing to relieve the ambiguity of his anachronistic vocabulary”; 109 
and finally Evagrius’ Gnostic Chapters. While it is all to the good 
that Refoule offers his evaluation with reference to several works by 
Evagrius, there is nevertheless a troubling tendency in his evalua¬ 
tion that should be pointed out. 

This tendency first emerges when he acknowledges that 
Evagrius nowhere in his Scholia on Psalms teaches that one day we 
will be “equals-to-Christ” {isochristoi), but then goes on to say that 
such a belief can be deduced from his scholia. 110 A desire to tighten 
the links between the Gnostic Chapters and the accusations of543 is 
most probably what motivated Refoule to expend such efforts to 
deduce this teaching from sources where it is not stated. He was 

106 Refoule, “Christologie d’Evagre,” 233. 

107 Ibid., 229-33. 

108 The ascription to Evagrius has been independently established by two scholars: 
Robert Melcher, Der 8 Brief des hi. Basilius, ein Werk des Euagrius Ponticus 
(Miinster-i.-W., 1923); and W. Bousset, Apophthegmata: Studien zur Geschichtedes 
dltesten Monchtums (Tubingen, 1923), 333-41. 

109 Refoule, “Christologie d’fivagre,” 245; this criticism is anachronistic, being based 
on a desire for a clear statement on issues of Christology that we regard as important 
from our (much later) perspective. 

110 Ibid., 248-49. 
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hardly acting upon an inchoate suspicion that was later given shape 
when he read the Gnostic Chapters. The preliminary indication of a 
serious bias becomes much clearer when we look to Refoule’s treat¬ 
ment of that latter source. Refoule announces his presuppositions 
that Evagrius’ thought “is extremely systematic” and that evident 
contradictions should be resolved. 111 In the rest of the article, 
Refoule identifies numerous points of contradiction that he then 
attempts to resolve by invoking Evagrius’ belief in isochristism. 
This belief in turn he uses to explain Evagrian Christology in terms 
of a “mystical” and “intellectual” union with God that is indistin¬ 
guishable in the case of Christ and that of the saints. By trimming 
his sails to this breeze, Refoule seeks to steer clear of Nestorianism 
on the one hand, and Monophysitism on the other. 112 Refoule also 
makes much of the essentially Neoplatonic element of divinity hid 
within oneself—a theme that is equally important, as we shall see, 
in Michael O’Laughlin’s evaluation of Evagrius—and bolsters his 
claims about Evagrian Christology with copious references to 
scholarship on Platonic and Neoplatonic philosophy. 113 

Refoule’s knowledge of the relevant sources is considerable, but 
his evaluation showcases the dubious methodology that we have 
already noted at work in other similar studies. After adducing a 
string of ambiguities regarding Christology, Refoule undertakes to 
resolve them by invoking the doctrine of isochristism. Now there is 
no problem in principle with conjecturing that an implicit system 
of thought is the best way of accounting for an explicit position. 
Refoule’s paper goes about making a detailed case for thinking that, 
with Evagrius, we have enough evidence from the explicit claims to 
infer the implicit system of thought. But it is significant that 
Refoul^’s cue for identifying isochristism as representative of the 
underlying system came from the condemnations of the Second 
Origenist Controversy, which he then applied back on Evagrius’ 

111 Ibid., 251, 253; as we have seen, this claim is sometimes explicitly disavowed by 
scholars whose preoccupations align them with the Benedictine school. 

112 Ibid., 253. 

113 Ibid., 256-57. 
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writing. Again, such a move is not in itself objectionable; in fact, it is 
bold and imaginative in a way that is often characteristic of brilliant 
scholarly insight. And yet it is important to reiterate in this connection 
that no one has yet demonstrated that Evagrius explicidy endorsed 
isochristism in any of his writings whatever. That Evagrius did so may 
well be considered axiomatic in some quarters, but the conjecture does 
not command our assent because there is no textual evidence for it. 
Instead, all we have are inferences that ultimately rest upon the fact 
that Evagrius was condemned for such a belief in the sixth century. 
This means that scholars have been organizing the evidence about 
Evagrius in keeping with a hostile interpretation securely datable to 
150 years after the writings it is meant to interpret. If an evaluation of 
Evagrius were advanced that accounted for more textual evidence 
without positing isochristism (which is, after all, a complex system of 
belief), then we would be justified in abandoning Evagrian 
isochristism as a working hypothesis. But this is to anticipate. 

The major promoter of this perspective in English-language 
scholarship is undoubtedly Michael O’Laughlin. Although 
O’Laughlin has not, to my knowledge, published on Evagrian 
Christology, he has nevertheless made the Gnostic Chapters his point 
of departure in studying Evagrius. Having completed a doctoral 
thesis on Evagrius, 114 O’Laughlin has brought out four articles on 
Evagrius in recent years. Two of them are of particular relevance to 
us. The first, “Evagrius Ponticus in Spiritual Perspective,” is pro¬ 
grammatic for his approach to Evagrius’ writings; and the second, 
“New Questions concerning the Origenism of Evagrius,” is a 
response to Gabriel Bunge’s research. 115 O’Laughlin is extremely 

114 Origen in the Desert: Anthropology and Integration in Evagrius Ponticus , Th.D. disser¬ 
tation, Harvard University, 1987. 

115 “Evagrius Ponticus in Spiritual Perspective,” Studia Patristica y 30 (1997): 224-30; 
and “New Questions Concerning the Origenism of Evagrius,” in Origeniana 
Quinta (Leuven, 1992), 528-34. The other two recent publications are “The Bible, 
Demons and the Desert—Evaluating the Antirrheticus of Evagrius Ponticus,” 
Studia Monastica , 34 (1992): 201-15; “Elements of Fourth-Century Origenism: 
The Anthropology of Evagrius Ponticus and its Sources,” in C. Kannengiesser and 
W. Petersen, eds., Origen of Alexandria (Notre Dame, 1988), 357-73. 
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enthusiastic about the value of Evagrius’ writings, and harsh 
towards the persons and processes responsible for his margin¬ 
alization. He accepts and advances the case for thinking of Evagrius 
as being the quintessential Origenist. And his paper on Evagrius 
“in spiritual perspective” gives a detailed account of what it means 
to think of Evagrius in that way. 

By way of a plea for an integrated spirituality that “has psycho¬ 
logical significance for our culture,” 116 O’Laughlin argues that 
Evagrius’ heavily Neoplatonic teaching is “attuned by some inner 
force to the transcendent” and thus conscious of “God in the depth 
of the self.” 117 O’Laughlin characterizes Evagrius’ withdrawal into 
Egypt—“that intense personal laboratory of 4th century spiritual¬ 
ity”—as “an intellectual experiment” resulting in a “vast gnostic 
synthesis.” 118 He summarily rejects that idea that Evagrius’ “experi¬ 
ment” was rooted in what he learnt in the company of the 
Cappadocian Fathers, finding instead its roots in “the more clearly 
Platonic models of nearby Alexandria.” 119 Along with this empha¬ 
sis on finding God “in the depth of the self” comes O’Laughlin’s 
claim that Evagrius was propagating “an elitist and perfectionist 
wisdom theology” which was “necessarily thrust into the periphery 
by the evolving of the Western mind in a more externalized, dog¬ 
matic direction.” 120 Even more emphatic is O’Laughlin’s claim that 
Evagrian theology “represented a challenge to the legitimacy of sac¬ 
raments and hierarchy, let alone ordinary society, for the value 
system of the wisdom approach is highly personal, reflective and 
non-dogmatic. Evagrius exalted the gnostic individual as one who 
alone has overcome the world and found the meaning of life.” 121 

Given such a presentation of Evagrius, it is not surprising in the 
least that O’Laughlin’s review of Bunge’s research is fiercely critical, 
denouncing it for making Evagrius “much less interesting, much 

116 O’Laughlin, “Spiritual Perspective,” 230. 

117 Ibid., 225, 227. 

118 Ibid., 226. 

119 Ibid. 

120 Ibid., 227. 

121 Ibid.; emphasis in the original. 
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less paradoxical, much less important” (amongst other things)—an 
impressionistic, if not outright bizarre, assessment to find in a 
scholarly evaluation. 122 But O’Laughlin’s review is based upon a 
number of claims that are verifiable—e.g., that Evagrian spiritual¬ 
ity is individualistic, inimical to sacraments and hierarchy, and 
non-dogmatic—and, as we have already seen in the overview of 
Bunge’s and Driscoll’s work, extremely strong cases have been 
made for embracing exactly the opposite conclusion in many cases. 
It is perhaps unfair to compare O’Laughlin’s brief communication 
with Driscoll’s doctoral thesis but, just the same, it is clear from 
comparing the two that O’Laughlin’s bold account of Evagrius suf¬ 
fers from its many hyperbolic claims. Significantly, those claims are 
aimed at making Evagrius out to be exactly what Abba Kyriakos 
said he was so long ago: a philosopher trying to synthesize Chris¬ 
tianity and Neoplatonism. On O’Laughlin’s reading, Evagrius is 
interesting for precisely the same reason that he was anathematized 
during the Second Origenist Controversy. 

It seems unlikely that O’Laughlin’s papers, which have appeared 
in a wide array of publications over the years, will have had a direct 
impact on the way people think about Evagrius. But his indirect 
impact has been enormous. He is, so to speak, the eminence grise 
behind a hugely influential presentation of Evagrius: that found in 
Elizabeth Clark’s The Origenist Controversy : 123 Professor Clark 
states forthrightly in the introductory remarks to the book that her 

approach, as even the inattentive reader will soon note, is ad¬ 
mittedly partisan. Although I have brought all the relevant 
documents of which I am aware to bear upon my interpreta- 

122 O’Laughlin, “New Questions,” 531. It is worth just dwelling on the idea that 
Evagrius* importance is bound up in his putative heresy. This idea is of a piece with 
what we have seen so far. But surely one can think that Evagrius* importance and in¬ 
terest are a function of the fact that we have, from his pen, a plethora of writings—in 
which respect he is unique amongst the Desert Fathers—irrespective of whether 
these writings satisfy some modern hankering for racy theologoumena. 

123 Clark acknowledges her debt to O’Laughlin in the introduction to her book; see The 
Origenist Controversy: The Cultural Construction of an Early Christian Debate 
(Princeton, 1992), ix. 
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tion of events, I have been concerned throughout to give a 
sympathetic reading to the Origenist side of the debate. 
Evagrius Ponticus, Rufinus, and the Pelagians are thus the 
“heroes” of my account—not Epiphanius, Jerome, and Au¬ 
gustine. Mine is not the approach of most theology text¬ 
books. It is, rather, an attempt to raise up for consideration a 
defeated theology that for a few years stirred up the Christian 
world to new intellectual creativity. 124 

There is no questioning the broad scope of Clarks research, or 
indeed her partisan sympathy; and the excellence of her mono¬ 
graph in charting the shifting alliances and skirmishes of the First 
Controversy is widely recognized. 

But again the question to be raised concerns not scope, but pre¬ 
suppositions. Clarks reading of “the Origenist side of the debate” 
is deeply influenced by the conceptual categories of the Second 
Origenist Controversy—as when she asserts without comment the 
claim (characterized by one perceptive reviewer as “pour le moins 
discutable, voire erron^e et trompeuse”) 125 that “Evagrius s teach¬ 
ing on the human possession of the ‘image of God’” may be 
summed up as follows; 

we had the “image” only when we existed as unembodied 
minds: with the precosmic fall, we lost it. The regaining of the 
“image” will not occur when we receive a transformed body in 
the “first resurrection,” but only when we cast off bodies to¬ 
tally, when again we exist as “naked minds,” unencumbered by 
bodies that cloud the vision of God, the vision without image . 126 

Another presupposition guiding Clark s research that can be profit¬ 
ably taken as an advancement of the “heresiological” interpretation 

124 Ibid., 10. 

125 Mark Sheridan, “Compte-rendue: Elizabeth A. Clark, The Origenist Controversy ... 
Collectanea Cisterciensia , 58 (1996): 38-42—a deeply learned review, and one to which 
I am in debt for prompting the remarks that follow. It is worth considering the possibil¬ 
ity that Clark’s attribution to Evagrius of the idea that the Eucharist is “defective” 
(Clark, Origenist Controversy , 65)—an attribution Sheridan rightly challenges (40)— 
might be related to the similar claim advanced by O’Laughlin (see fn. 121, above). 

126 Clark, Origenist Controversy , 73-74. 
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is that Evagrius and his writings were central to the First Contro¬ 
versy. 127 It is relatively easy to arrive at this view if one accepts, first, 
that Origen was not responsible for Origenism and, second, that 
Evagrius was. As Clark notes, both Guillaumont 128 and Refoule 129 
have argued in support of this view (and O’Laughlin reiterated it in 
an essay published in the same year as Clarks book). 130 But in fact 
Guillaumont s position was considerably more refined. His final 
word on the matter is that “Evagrius’ work is therefore a witness, 
and probably to some extent a product, of the Origenism that was 
condemned in 400; but it came too late for us to be able to con¬ 
clude that it played an important role in the formation of 
Origenism such as was condemned.” 131 Another, even more noto¬ 
rious, problem for maintaining that Evagrius’ teaching stirred up 
the First Controversy is that that claim has no direct support from 
contemporary witnesses or ancient historians. 132 It is somewhat 
disappointing that Clark does not directly address that problem, 
particularly since her commitment to the idea that Evagrius was 
central to the debate is important to other parts of her analysis. For 
instance, this view informs Clark’s decision to characterize the tar¬ 
get of Shenute’s polemics as “the continued progress of‘Evagrian- 
izatiori in the Egyptian wing of the [Origenist] movement.” 1 3 But 
this claim, too, rests on a belief that has been seriously challenged 
by research in the Benedictine school: one can no longer quietly 

127 See Clark, Origenist Controversy , 44. 

128 Les “Kephalaia Gnostica”d'£vagre le Pontique, 120-23. 

129 “fivagre fut-il orig&iiste?,” 398-99. 

130 O’Laughlin, “New Questions,” 531, at nn. 36-38. 

131 Guillaumont, Les “Kephalaia Gnostica” d*£vagre le Pontique , 123: “L’oeuvre 
d’fivagre est done un temoin, et dans une certaine mesure sans doute un produit, de 
l’orig^nisme qui fut condamnl en 400; mais elle est venue trop tard pour qu’on 
puisse estimer qu’elle ait jou£ un r61e important dans la formation de cet orig^nisme 
tel qu’il fut condamn&” 

132 The absence of Evagrius’ name was noted by Bunge, “Origenismus-Gnostizismus,” 
25-26. The earliest mention of Evagrius by name in this connection is in Jerome’s 
ep. 133, the evidence of which even Guillaumont calls into question, finding in it 
merely an opportunistic attack by Jerome against everyone that Rufinus had com¬ 
mended: see Les “Kephalaia Gnostica*d*£vagre le Pontique, 122 at fn. 177. 

133 Clark, Origenist Controversy , 85. 
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suppose that Evagrius’ teaching represents a Hellenistic intrusion 
into Coptic purity. To return to the matter at hand, it is certainly 
the case that, at present, we have far more from Evagrius than we do 
from any of the other leading figures of Egyptian monasticism dur¬ 
ing the last quarter of the fourth century. But this does not mean 
that he was the most important of them, even within the social net¬ 
works that Clark has done so much to trace. To the contrary, since 
Antony and the Macarii (not to mention the virtually unknown, 
but deeply fascinating Coptic father, Paul of Tamma) 134 were set up 
for at least a generation before Evagrius arrived in Egypt, it is likely 
that they had a greater impact there than he ever did. 

In light of the widespread acceptance that has greeted Professor 
Clarks study of the First Origenist Controversy, many scholars 
have moved on to other topics while taking her assessment of 
Evagrius as firmly established. 135 Subsequent research by Professor 
Clark and others now tends to address questions relating to 
Origenism and the body. 136 There are very few indications that 
scholars of this persuasion take the case mounted by Bunge and 
others seriously. Even O’Laughlin, who has offered the only 
detailed assessment of Bunge s research previously available in Eng¬ 
lish, is somewhat shrill in his suggestion that Bunge does not ade¬ 
quately respond to Guillaumont. It is totally unclear why Bunge, or 

134 See Tito Orlandi, Paolo di Tamma. Opere. Introduzione, testo , traduzione e concor- 
danze (Rome, 1988). 

135 Two examples will suffice. First, in his discussion of the doctrine of universal salva¬ 
tion, J. Trumbower ( Rescue for the Dead [Oxford: OUP, 2001], 123 and 173 
nn. 66-67) owes his references and his unflinchingly bold interpretation of 
Evagrius to Clark. Similarly, in his discussion of the place of images in Evagrian 
thought, G. Peers {Subtle Bodies: Representing Angels in Byzantium [Berkeley: Uni¬ 
versity of California Press, 2001], 69-70) follows Clark’s presentation of Evagrius’ 
purportedly “anti-image” theory of worship. In both cases, the position that 
emerges from Evagrius’ works is far, far more nuanced than these generalizations 
(whether Clark’s, or Trumbower’s, or Peers’s) indicate. 

136 E.g., Elizabeth Clark, “Melania the Elder and the Origenist Controversy: The Sta¬ 
tus of the Body in a Late-Ancient Debate,” in John Petruccione, ed., Nova et Vetera: 
Patristic Studies in Honor ofThomas Patrick Halton (Washington, D.C, 1998), 117- 
27; David Brakke, “The Egyptian Afterlife of Origenism: Conflicts over Embodi¬ 
ment in Coptic Sermons,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica , 66 (2000): 277-93. 
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anyone else for that matter, ought to be limited to writing footnotes 
or rejoinders to Guillaumonts book. The work of the Benedictine 
school is more likely to supersede Guillaumonts perspective than 
to overthrow it in direct confrontation. On a related note, Clark’s 
seeming concern that Bunge is subversively trying to co-opt Eva¬ 
grius into orthodoxy 137 (to what nefarious purpose, we are left to 
imagine) is not so much wrong, as misplaced. Bunge is not arguing 
counter to Guillaumont; instead, he is stepping back from the 
debates about Evagrius’ Origenism to consider Evagrius afresh, 
without taking for granted that Evagrius was an eccentric voice 
crying out in the wilderness. This curious impasse brings us to what 
is probably the most fascinating paradox of contemporary research 
into Evagrius and his works: the scholars who are most inclined to 
fulminate against the heresiologists for ruining Evagrius’ reputation 
are the same ones who are most willing to take the heresiologists’ pre¬ 
suppositions as the hermeneutic key to Evagrianism, and simply to 
reverse their final evaluation of Evagrius. But this reversal can only 
serve to perpetuate the belief that the heresiologists, even if they 
came to wrongheaded conclusions, provided a fundamentally accu¬ 
rate and adequate schema for describing Evagrius’ theology. 

Assessment 

So where does Evagrian scholarship stand at present? I think the 
current status can be best appreciated by means of an overview of 
some salient considerations that bear on whether or not Evagrius is 
to be regarded as a condemned heretic. In the first place, it is now 
generally conceded that the question of Origenism was not enter¬ 
tained during the sessions of the Fifth Ecumenical Council: the 
anathemata that have long been thought to reflect the judgment of 
the Fathers of that council were in fact appended to the acts of the 
council after the fact. 138 On this basis, one can claim that Evagrius 

137 Clark, Origenist Controversy , 44 n 4. 

138 See, e.g., F. Diekamp, Die origenistischen Streitigkeiten im 6. Jahrhundert und das 
5 allgemeine Konzil (Munster, 1899), 90; F. X. Murphy and P. Sherwood, Constan¬ 
tinople 11 et Constantinople lll y Histoire des conciles, 3 (Paris, 1974), 108—9. 
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does not stand condemned by an ecumenical council. But then a 
further question emerges: do the condemnations of 543 and 553, ' 
and those related by Cyril of Scythopolis, reflect the mind of the' 
Church and thereby obviate the need for a conciliar decision? As to 
the witness of Cyril of Scythopolis, whose account of Abba Kyria- 
kos contains the only condemnation of Evagrius by name in con¬ 
junction with the accusations of Origenism, Hombergen has 
decisively shown that we cannot even confidently claim that they 
are an accurate assessment of sixth-century Origenism—let alone 
an accurate interpretation of third-fourth century Origenism. 
They might be, but the onus of proof has now been shifted to those 
who would want to maintain that Kyriakos et al. were actually 
struggling against the faithful implementation of Evagrius’ teach¬ 
ing. On a related note, even though it is now widely accepted on 
the basis of Guillaumont’s research that the sixth-century condem¬ 
nations of Origenism were in part extracted from Evagrius own 
writings, there is still an important difference between claiming 
that Evagrius is the source for the condemned beliefs and claiming 
that the condemnations provide a reliable framework for interpret¬ 
ing Evagrius. 139 To be quite clear, the propositions that were 
condemned (as Origenism) in the sixth century are prima facie 
heretical and therefore deserving of condemnation. But the con¬ 
demnations do not self-evidently constitute a response to Evagrius’ 
own teachings. 

Whether or not Evagrius is a heretic is only one question that has 
come into focus for Evagrian scholarship. Another question that is 
of greater scholarly importance (but one which will ultimately help 
settle the answer to the first question, I suspect) is whether or not 
the interpretation of Evagrius that has emerged on the basis of links 
between his Gnostic Chapters and the Second Origenist Contro- 

139 There are related cases worth noting here: does Calvinist double-predestination rep¬ 
resent Augustine’s teaching as such, or an evolution of it? Does Augustine’s doctrine 
of predestination represent Paul’s teaching as such, or an evolution of it? Or, closer 
to home, does Evagrius’ theology represent Origen’s teaching as such, or an evolu¬ 
tion of it? 
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versy is sound. This question brings us back to the points I raised in 
my remarks about Refoule’s work. Refoule and others have 
advanced an interpretation of Evagrius that is, for the most part, 
internally consistent and that relies on the sixth-century condem¬ 
nations for its keys to unlocking Evagrius. Bunge and others are 
advancing an interpretation of Evagrius that is in some important 
senses more consistent, that does not rely on the condemnations in 
any way, but that is as yet incomplete. Is there a basis for rationally 
preferring one school of thought to the other, or is any such prefer¬ 
ence in the end quite arbitrary? I propose that Occam’s razor is 
useful here: all else being equal, an interpretation of Evagrius that 
does not rely on inferring a complicated metaphysical system to 
explain his writings is preferable to one that does. Furthermore, an 
interpretation of Evagrius that satisfactorily accounts for his writ¬ 
ings as a whole is preferable to one that accounts for only one of 
them. We are not yet in a position to offer a comprehensive evalua¬ 
tion, because research continues. And yet, at the risk of giving hos¬ 
tages to fortune, it certainly looks like the Benedictine school is 
very like to offer up an interpretation of Evagrius that will be pref¬ 
erable to the conventional view, along the lines I have just 
described. Even supposing that were to happen, we will not yet 
necessarily be in a position to speak of “St Evagrius”; but we might 
at least be in a position to learn from him without apology, or 
deference to ideas that even now seem desperately threadbare. 

In concluding my overview of the Heresiological School, 
I pointed to a paradox that strikes me as fundamental to that view 
and as frankly untenable. So it is only fair that, in concluding this 
essay as a whole, I should point to a fundamental paradox of the 
Benedictine School. One has only to read the publications of this 
group to realize that they characteristically take orthodoxy to be 
extremely important. But surely it is counter-intuitive to take 
orthodoxy very serious while basically working toward the rehabili¬ 
tating of an erstwhile heretic? Without attempting here to resolve 
that question, I think it is desirable to make a few remarks about the 
value for Orthodox theology of re-reading Evagrius. To begin, the 
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classical Greek patristic exposition of prayer is his; it was Evagrius 
who wrote in brilliant terms about the relationship between prayer 
and theology that is taken for granted in the Orthodox tradition. 
We are better prepared to understand this classic treatment if we 
take on board his further works, which explain the terms he 
employs in On Prayer. Furthermore, the Benedictine perspective 
offers a more comprehensive account of Evagrius by calling atten¬ 
tion to a number of extremely valuable writings that have as yet 
been largely ignored in favor of the sensational (and arguably mis¬ 
represented) “mystical” writings like the Gnostic Chapters or the 
“Great Letter.” Along similar lines, it tends to begin where Evagrius 
told his readers to begin—with the study of Scripture. This per¬ 
spective is also faithful to Evagrius’ teaching in that it tends to work 
from a prayerful observation of Christian principles, toward a 
gradual ascent in understanding. 140 The Benedictine perspective 
takes Evagrius’ own commitment to orthodoxy quite seriously. 
(Incidentally, it does not assume that heterodoxy is the mark of cre¬ 
ativity or brilliance.) By approaching Evagrius in this way, it is able 
to show us why so many Fathers came back to Evagrius time 
and again, despite their concerns about his orthodoxy—which 
makes him unlike, for instance, Arius or Nestorius—and also how 
Evagrius’ writings nourished the Christian East (and Far East) for 
centuries, albeit in many cases pseudonymously. It can also instill 
the valuable practice of dealing with the writings that come down 
to us from earlier Christian generations in a discerning way. It high¬ 
lights the goodness of Evagrius teaching, and makes this goodness 
the basis of trying to understand the whole of his works. It is, in a 
word, charitable. So much for what it does. What it does not do is 
also important. It does not attempt to prove that the doctrines con¬ 
demned by Justinian in 543 and 553 are in fact orthodox (though it 
does claim that they are not representative of Evagrius’ teaching). It 
does not aim at establishing Evagrius’ sanctity (though it does 
point out that, in certain quarters, his sanctity was never ques- 

140 This movement can be contrasted to the typical Heresiological decision to begin 
with the Gnostic Chapters . 
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tioned). It does not—or need not necessarily—try to vindicate 
Evagrius’ memory (though it always shows that the vehemence 
directed against him is immoderate and that his memory deserves 
to be ameliorated). 

This school of thought is emblematic of patristic scholarship 
working at its best: the responsible and discerning process of trans¬ 
mitting knowledge that nourishes the soul and feeds the mind. 
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Introduction 

Revisionist scholarship is very much the order of the day in patristic 
studies. This should not alarm anyone, since in principle it need 
mean nothing more than that earlier ideas are being critically 
received, evaluated, and transmitted. By this token, revisionists can 
be deeply traditional just as easily as they can be iconoclastic. Or 
perhaps not quite as easily: for iconoclasm is a tremendously 
appealing route, to judge from the proliferation of modern apolo¬ 
getics for ancient heretics. Often enough, one meets with modern 
rehabilitations of the likes of Arius, Eunomius, Marcellus of An- 
cyra, Origen, and (particularly in the first half of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury) Nestorius, that are as hostile toward the very concept of 
orthodoxy as they are sympathetic to the erstwhile heretic in ques¬ 
tion. Iconoclasm comes so readily to most revisionists that one could 
be easily forgiven for—wrongly—assuming that the one implies the 
other. This is most definitely not so, even if denying the connection 
may initially seem paradoxical. Twenty years of fruitful research into 
the life and works of Evagrius Ponticus have firmly established that 
searching, scholarly re-evaluations can in significant respects be 
deeply traditional. The works that are the concern of this review 
showcase this phenomenon quite clearly. Before reviewing those 
works, however, it would be useful to say a word about what sort of 
revision is needed in the case of Evagrius. 

It is widely accepted that Origen, Didymus the Blind, and 
Evagrius Ponticus were condemned and their writings anathema¬ 
tized in the mid-sixth century on grounds that they propagated a 
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heretical metaphysics. Some of the more memorable claims attrib¬ 
uted to the three are that resurrected bodies will first be spherical 
(because the sphere is the perfect shape) but ultimately they will 
pass into non-existence—and that this is true in the first instance of 
Christ; and that all creatures, inclusive of Satan and his minions, 
will eventually be saved and indeed will become “equals-to- 
Christ.” These views are taken as evidence of the deep rot of Pla¬ 
tonism in this particular school of thought, which is summarily 
excised. 1 Some useful bits from their writings—chiefly from 
Origen (as in the Cappadocian Philokalid) and Evagrius (as in the 
Hagioritic Philokalid)’, Didymus seems to have fared differendy— 
were retained. So, from a relatively early date, Evagrius’ works were 
partitioned into the spiritually valuable and the theologically dan¬ 
gerous; already in a mid-seventh century florilegium on the Incar¬ 
nation, Evagrius’ works are quarried for their lapidary definitions, 
but they are flagged as coming from “the accursed Evagrius”! Sev¬ 
eral centuries later, Evagrius is endorsed in the Philokalia as an 
author of spiritual value without speaking at all of his theology. St 
Nikodimos was in this way simply following the lead of St John of 
Gaza, who commended Evagrius’ ascetical writings while express¬ 
ing deep reservations about his works as a whole. From the seventh 
century on, Evagrius’ reputation was in the main so darkened that 
many of his works are smuggled to posterity under less suspect 
names (St Basil the Great, and especially St Nilus the Solitary), if 
they were not altogether lost—at least, in the Greek originals. 2 The 
divide between his acceptable writings and his unacceptable writ¬ 
ings is deep, and it is typically drawn along lines of what is seen as 
“practical” on the one hand, and what is seen as “speculative” on 
the other. Unhappy fate for Evagrius, who would doubtless shud¬ 
der at the thought of separating the two! 


1 See Brian E. Daley, SJ, “What did ‘Origenism > mean in the Sixth Century?,” in Gilles 
Dorival and Alain le Boulleuc, eds., Origeniana Sexta (Leuven, 1995), 627-38. 

2 A snapshot of this complex history is available in M. Geerard, Corpus Christanorum 
ClavisPatrum Graecorum (Turnhout, 1974-1998), 2.78-97, items 2430-82; and 
Supplementum , 76-82, items 2430-83. 
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So in the case of Evagrius in particular, what revisionist scholars 
aim at doing is re-assembling the fragments of Evagrius’ writings in 
such a way as to do justice to both the theory and the practice. 3 
And, for reasons that will emerge, the most vibrant research along 
those lines is being conducted by scholars who characteristically 
take orthodoxy very seriously in their work. This research is chiefly 
associated with the name of Gabriel Bunge, OSB. In the essay that 
follows, I will describe Fr Bunge and his work; I will describe simi¬ 
lar work being carried out by others; I will argue that they can rea¬ 
sonably be thought of collectively as making up a school of 
thought; and I will offer some reasons for thinking that this school 
of thought is in the end more promising than both the traditional 
accounts of Evagrianism, and the iconoclastic revisionist accounts. 

The Benedictine School 

For the sake of convenience, it seems good to refer collectively to 
the following scholars as constituting the “Benedictine” school of 
interpreting Evagrius. This designation is merited because the two- 
standard bearers are Benedictine monks—as are several other con¬ 
tributors; because the international Benedictine college in Rome, 
the Pontificio Ateneo Sant’Anselmo, particularly its “Monastic 
Studies Institute,” is an important center for the discussion and 
advancement of this perspective (in fact, the only Roman Catholic 
religious directly involved who is not a Benedictine, is part of the 
theological faculty of the Sant’Anselmo); because two major con¬ 
tributions to this scholarly movement have already appeared in the 
Sant’Anselmo series, “Studia Anselmiana”; and because one of the 
great organs for disseminating studies of Evagrius along these lines 
is Studia Monastica, a journal published by the Abadia de Mont¬ 
serrat, the Spanish Benedictine foundation near Barcelona. These 

3 It may be noted that this work follows on the heels of considerable efforts at revising 
our conceptions of Origen, efforts associated especially with the names of von 
Balthasar and Crouzel. Ironically, one of the side effects of their work has been a de¬ 
liberate shift of blame from Origen to Evagrius. In other words, the claims of heresy 
have not been rebutted so much as redirected. While this may be well for Origen, it 
is unfortunate for Evagrius, onto whose head the scorn of centuries is thus deflected. 
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many links to the Order of St Benedict notwithstanding, it should 
be noted that important contributions to this perspective have also 
been made by Orthodox and Lutheran scholars. And furthermore 
this school is like any other in that it is not monolithic. The 
vignettes that follow will give some sense of the diversity of Meth¬ 
ods and interests that characterize the contributors. As for what 
binds them together in such a way as to justify the term “school,” 
this will become clearer as the description progresses. At this point, 
I would want to appeal to Wittgensteins description of “family 
resemblance”: “we see a complicated network of similarities over¬ 
lapping and crisscrossing: sometimes overall similarities, some¬ 
times similarities of detail.” 4 In other words, there is sometimes an 
impressive overlap from one scholar to the next, but on a variety of 
counts it may well be the case that any given member of this school 
might not closely resemble any other given member. 

Gabriel Bunge, OSB 

Gabriel Bunge was born in Koln, Germany, in 1940. He studied 
philosophy and theology at Bonn, where he was awarded a doctor¬ 
ate for his study of 2 Maccabees. 5 In 1962, he entered the Benedic¬ 
tine Monastere de Chevetogne (Belgium) and in the 1970s he was 
ordained a priest. He has lived in a hermitage, called the Eremo 
Santa Croce, in Roveredo, Ticino (an Italian canton of Switzer¬ 
land, just north of Milan) since 1980. There, he puts into practice 
the principles learnt from the fathers of the Egyptian desert, living, 
as loan lea puts it, “according to a rule similar to that of the Egyp¬ 
tian monks in the desert at Kellia and Sketis in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. In other words, he lives, meditates on Scripture, prays 
and writes exactly as Abba Evagrius Ponticus did sixteen centuries 
earlier, because he knows that in order to think like the Fathers of 
old it is necessary to be as they were; and in order to recover the 

4 L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1958), 1.66-67, at 67. 

5 Untersuchungen zum zweiten Makkabaerbuch: Quellenkritische, literarische, chrono- 
logische und historische Untersuchungen zum zweiten Makkabderbuch als Quelle 
syrisch-pal&stinensischer Geschichte im 2. Jh. v. Chr. (Bonn, 1971). 
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congeniality of thinking with them, an existential, living commu¬ 
nion with them is an urgent necessity.” 6 As a hermit, he leaves the 
Eremo infrequently. But he often receives visitors, maintains 
numerous lines of correspondence and very regularly publishes 
books and articles. For nearly a decade he has served on the edito¬ 
rial board of the journal, Studia Monastica. Though he has pub¬ 
lished widely, and though these publications have garnered for him 
a considerable following in Europe in both popular and scholarly 
circles, it is unfortunately the case that awareness of his work in the 
English-speaking world is restricted primarily to academics. This is 
a real pity. As I will have occasion to note in the following descrip¬ 
tion, many of his writings are readily accessible, unassuming and— 
dare one say it?—spiritually profitable. For these reasons, it is 
unfortunate that heretofore a single work of his, an essay of rather 
specialist interest, has been available in English translation. His 
writings are worthy of much greater exposure in English. And it 
would appear that after some twenty years of publishing on 
Evagrius, this is finally beginning to happen. 

Simply put, the recent publication in English of Gabriel Bunge’s 
study of prayer is a cause for enormous satisfaction. For many 
years, Bunge has written unassuming little gems of exceptional 
insight and clarity. The studies are published in German, but 
appear in such quick succession in French, Italian, and Romanian 
translations (published by the Abbaye de Bellefontaine in France, 
Edizioni Qiqajon in Italy and Editura Deisis in Romania) that they 
may as well appear simultaneously. Several of his books have also 
appeared in Spanish, Polish, and Hungarian, and there are reports 
that Russian translations are in the works. These monographs suc¬ 
cessfully combine penetrating insight and spiritual depth. To 
appreciate the importance of that combination, let me propose a 

6 “Parintele Gabriel Bunge §i dilemele exegezei evagriene: Filologie sau/§i con- 
genialitate,” in G. Bunge, EvagriePonticul. Ointroducere (Sibiu, 1997), 5-16 at 11. 
Dr lea’s fine essay offers an important overview of the place of Bunge’s work in mod¬ 
ern scholarship and is by far the best assessment of the significance of his work to 
date. I am indebted to this essay, even though my perspective on the value of the 
philological work on Evagrius is more positive than the one presented by lea. 
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challenge: try to think of the last piece of scholarship you have read 
that helped you pray better, or understand some temptation more 
clearly, or better appreciate the Holy Spirits activity in the spiritual 
life. These questions have an immediate bearing on our lives, but 
too there is often a tremendous disconnect between them and seri¬ 
ous scholarly work. Bunge’s work brings considerable acumen to 
bear on perennial aspects of Christian life, and thus allows us to 
hear, perhaps more clearly than ever before, the voices that whisper 
in dusty pages. He enables us to encounter the theologians of the 
past as living witnesses. In the book recently published, Earthen 
Vessels: The Practice of Personal Prayer According to the Patristic Tra¬ 
dition, this means that he offers up an account of Evagrius, in com¬ 
pany with Ambrose, Barsanuphius and John Cassian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Cyril of Jerusalem, the Desert Fathers of the Apo- 
phthegmata, the Didachist, Isaac of Nineveh, John of Damascus, 
and Joseph the Seer, as teachers of prayer. 7 

Bunge begins by noting an odd and troubling paradox: while 
publications of scholarly and popular works on the Christian spiri¬ 
tual tradition abound in numbers earlier generations could never 
have dreamt of, there is simultaneously a remarkable loss of Chris¬ 
tian faith. “This flood of books, therefore, is probably rather the 
sign of a resdess search that still somehow does not seem to reach its 
goal,” he conjectures. “Many, of course, read these writings, and 
they may also marvel at the wisdom of the Fathers—yet in their 
personal lives nothing changes. Somehow the key to these treasures 
of tradition has been lost. Scholars speak in this regard of a break in 
tradition which has opened up a chasm between the present and the 
past” (pp. 9-10; in all quotations from the book, the italics are in 
the original). This is a keen and, it seems to me, fundamentally 
accurate way of posing the problem. The lamentation is particu¬ 
larly frequently heard from Christian scholars of theology and 
patristics. Happily, Bunge does more than incisively state the prob¬ 
lem; he goes on to assess it and, based on his assessment, offer a way 

7 G. Bunge, Earthen Vessels: The Practice of Personal Prayer According to the Patristic 
Tradition (San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 2002). 
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of correcting the problem. His solution is enormously simple in 
principle, and it is altogether familiar because it is something that we 
read regularly enough in the works of the Fathers themselves: “The 
faith evaporates’ when it is no longer practiced —in a way that 
accords with its essence. ‘Praxis’ here does not mean the various 
forms of‘social action’ that perennially have been the obvious expres¬ 
sion of Christian agape. However indispensable this ‘outreach’ is, it 
becomes merely external, or (as a flight into activism) even a subtle 
form of acedia, of boredom, whenever there is no longer any corre¬ 
sponding ‘reach within’” (p. 11). The practice that corresponds to 
the essence of the Christian faith is nothing other than prayer: “In 
prayer, right down to the practical methods of prayer, it becomes evi¬ 
dent what constitutes the essence of being a Christian: how the 
believer stands in relation to God and to his neighbor. Hence one can 
say, with some exaggeration: Only in prayer is the Christian really him¬ 
self (p. 11). 

His first chapter, tellingly entitled “‘No one after drinking old 
wine desires new ...’ (Luke 5.39),” offers a singularly valuable 
meditation on the importance of tradition for the Christian life. 
For tradition is the mechanism by which we learn the faith from 
one another, and simultaneously the mechanism by which the 
community of the faithful is built up. One may therefore speak of a 
“lateral” dimension of prayer, connecting the praying Christians to 
each other, no less than a “vertical” dimension of prayer, connect¬ 
ing the praying Christians to God. This lateral dimension of prayer 
is no less important to Bunge’s account than its vertical dimension. 
Noting that the Christian attitude to tradition is ambivalent 
because it recognizes human traditions and divine traditions, good 
traditions and bad traditions (p. 18), Bunge posits that the crite¬ 
rion for distinguishing among them is the Evangelium Christi 
(p. 19). Those traditions (whether they be human or divine in 
origin) that are good are recognizable because they bear witness to 
Christ and are thus the traditions which we were taught and to 
which we should hold (cf. 2 Thess 2.15). They knit us together into 
a community, into a fellowship, indeed, into the Church which is 
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the Body of Christ (pp. 19-20). Thus are tradition and fellowship 
connected. Here an extended quotation is in order: 

Whoever wants to have “fellowship with God,” therefore, can 
never disregard those before him who were made worthy of this 
fellowship! In his response of faith to their “proclamation,” the 
one who was bom afterward enters into that selfsame fellowship 
of which those “eyewitnesses and ministers of the word” were 
“from the beginning” and forever remain a living part. Hence 
only that church is genuinely “Christ’s Church” which stands in 
an unbroken, living fellowship with the aposdes, upon whom 
the Lord, indeed, founded his Church [Eph. 2.20]. 

Citing Basil the Great {On the Holy Spirit 27.66), Bunge maintains 
that habits of prayer are chief among the “unwritten traditions” 
that have been thus handed down from those who were worthy of 
fellowship with God to us, their children and successors in the faith 
(p. 21). He expands on this with a well-chosen extract from 
Evagrius {Letter 17.1): “It is fitting for those who want to walk 
along the ‘way’ of him who said: ‘I am the way and the life’ 
[Jn 14.6], that they learn from those who previously walked along 
it, and converse with them about what is useful, and hear from 
them what is helpful, so as not to introduce anything that is foreign 
to our course” (p. 23). By way of synthesis, Bunge writes, “The 
meaning and purpose of preserving the ‘tradition is, then, for the 
Fathers, just as it was for the first ‘eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word,’ notan unthinking adherence to what has been handed down, 
but the preservation of a living fellowship. Whoever wants to have fel¬ 
lowship with the Father can only attain this by ‘way of the Son. 
One reaches the Son, though, only by way of ‘those who walked 
before us along the way’ and thereby became themselves a living 
part of the ‘Way’” (p. 24). 

It is precisely with reference to these concerns about fellowship 
and tradition—the handing down of the Christian faith in word and 
deed—that Bunge undertakes to explain the patristic teaching of 
personal prayer throughout the rest of his book. These are, so to 
speak, his presuppositions. They may well put us in mind of a major 
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theme explored by Fr Andrew Louth in his seminal essay, Discerning 
the Mystery, and, more fully if less direcdy, by Hans-Georg Gadamer 
in his painstaking Truth and Method: in brief, tradition—so far from 
impeding our access to truth—is itself our access to truth. 8 

The second chapter leads us from this evaluation of the impor¬ 
tance of tradition to a very practical description of the times and 
places specially suited to prayer. It is important to specify that what 
is discussed are the times and places specially suited to prayer, 
because of course prayer is appropriate always and everywhere. 
And yet, as Bunge shows, certain ancient preferences are emphati¬ 
cally asserted in the tradition. One example is the old and venerable 
custom of praying while facing East. Bunge offers a rich meditation 
on the theological principles that inform this practice, concluding 
that it is not merely a charming expression of piety, but rather that 
it is fundamentally concordant with right belief in matters of 
Christian teaching and to this extent is indispensable. 9 

Similarly, concerning the question of how to pray, Bunge shows 
how consistendy the Fathers have literally understood the biblical 
injunction to “pray unceasingly”—and then raises the problem of 
how unceasing prayer is actualized. He notes that the desert monks 
observed rules for praying that were tailored to their particular cir¬ 
cumstances; and that by observing them they sought to root within 
themselves a habit of unending immediacy with respect to God. To 
this end, they prayed at regular intervals throughout the day, 
employed brief prayers at critical moments (e.g., when facing some 
temptation, or before eating, or when mindful of Gods blessings), 
and persisted in these habits until their daily lives become thor- 

8 Sec A. Louth, Discerning the Mystery: An Essay on the Nature of Theology (Oxford, 
1983), esp. 73-95; H.-G. Gadamer, Truth arid Method (London, 1975; ET from 
the second edition: T iibingen, 1965)»esp. 240ff; and, for a learned evaluation of the 
two, the translator’s post-face (“Galceava dintre “adevar” §i ‘metoda sau despre 
giudejul ‘tradipei’ cu < §tiin$a” > ) to the Romanian translation of the former: A. 
Louth, M. Nearn$u, trans., DesLtsirea Tainei: Despre natura teologiei (Sibiu, 1999), 
227-86. 

9 See esp. G. Bunge, Earthen Vessels^ 71. 
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oughly transparent to the presence of God that, so far as was possible, 
they lived constantly unto the Father, through the Son, in the Spirit. 

These reflections on the “ways of praying” lead Bunge to his 
penultimate chapter, in which he describes the physical aspects of 
Christian prayer. Descrying the fact that the typical Western Chris¬ 
tian “has become a sedentary creature in the spiritual life” (p. 141), 
he observes that prayer for the Fathers (both Eastern and Western) is 
traditionally made while one stands. Further gestures associated with 
prayer in the patristic tradition, and surveyed here by Bunge, include 
the raising of one’s hands and of one’s eyes, kneeling or prostrating 
oneself, and especially making the sign of the cross. He devotes added 
attention to the practice of sealing oneself with the cross, primarily 
because unlike the other aforementioned practices it is exclusively 
Christian. (Elevated hands, or gazing to heaven, and the rest are all 
attested in non-Christian practices.) Drawing from Hippolytus of 
Rome, Nilus of Ancyra, Barsanuphius and John of Gaza, and John of 
Damascus, he summarily traces the history of the sign of the cross. 
The historical descriptions become increasingly specific and culmi¬ 
nate with an enormously detailed account by Pope Innocent III. 
Rather unexpectedly, Innocent’s description accords exacdy with con¬ 
temporary Orthodox practice (i.e., moving from the right shoulder to 
the left) and, according to Bunge, features an objection to the develop¬ 
ing habit of crossing oneself from left to right (see pp. 185—86). This is 
something Bunge finds lamentable:"... despite the very clear words of 
this great Pope, [...] we thus lost one more bit of that common heri¬ 
tage that formerly united East and West” (p. 186). 

The book’s conclusion returns to the sad observation that inau¬ 
gurated it: that people are losing the faith. Bunge persuasively sug¬ 
gests that this is due in part to a contemporary willingness to do 
something that the Fathers would not have tolerated—that is, to 
separate how one prays from what one believes. As he puts it, 
‘“praxis’ (or ‘discipline’) and ‘faith’ are regarded by many as two 
dimensions standing independently, one beside the other, which 
therefore can also be separated from each other without any prob¬ 
lem” (p. 188). Bunge rightly considers such a view as untenable, 
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and implies that it is ultimately destructive of the Christian com¬ 
munity (see his observation on parents who lose the way and their 
children: pp. 193-94). A major concern throughout the book, 
then, is that praxis is an expression of faith, that faith is internalized 
through praxis and that neither can be casually or arbitrarily 
remade without doing violence to the other. “For our subject in 
particular,” he writes, “it follows that those ‘practices’ that were dis¬ 
cussed on the preceding pages constitute the formation of biblical- 
Christian prayer, as this process was realized in the course of salva¬ 
tion history. They are in no way ‘time-bound externals,’ but rather 
the ‘earthen vessels’ in which the imperishable ‘treasure’ has come 
down to us” (p. 192). He then affixes to the book an appendix of 
some six pages in which he offers practical advice for those who 
would seek to implement the way of prayer that the book describes. 

It might seem from the drift of the last several paragraphs that this 
book is removed from the current discussions about Evagrius 
Ponticus. But this is not so. To the contrary, there are at least three 
salient ways in which the book furthers Bunge’s work on Evagrius. 
Firsdy, the recurrent theme (summarized in the last paragraph) about 
the delicate relationship between belief and practice is nothing if not 
Evagrian. Let us recall Evagrius’ golden saying {On Prayer GO), “One 
who prays truly will be a theologian; and one who is truly a theologian 
will pray.” It is fair to say that this saying contains, in nuce, the analysis 
that Bunge has so persuasively articulated concerning the impact of 
praying on believing and the impact of believing on praying. Secondly, 
the book is colored by Bunge’s profound and sympathetic understand¬ 
ing of Evagrius. Quotations from Evagrius abound. The book is not 
principally an account ofEvagrian prayer—Bunge wrote a book on that 
subject many years ago—but of patristic prayer, and yet Evagrius was 
unquestionably a master practitioner of prayer and his writings shed 
great light on how the Fathers prayed and understood prayer. This leads 
to the third salient aspect of Bunge’s book: throughout it, Evagrius is 
repeatedly shown to be exemplary of the Fathers. In fact, Evagrius is a 
fully qualified teacher of prayer precisely to the extent that he was a bril¬ 
liant student of the Fathers. Because Bunge refers to an astounding 
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range of early Christian authors, one gets the impression that Evagrius is 
unexceptionally patristic, so to speak. Consequently, while this book is 
not as exactly focused on Evagrius as some of Bunge’s previous books 
have been, it is nevertheless a singularly valuable work that should be 
closely read by anyone who takes an interest in modern scholarship 
about Evagrius. They will learn a great deal from it. 

Beneath this magnificent little book, and the others like it, 10 lies 
Bunge’s formidable and wide-ranging erudition. In addition to a 
prodigious output of studies and monographs on Evagrian theol¬ 
ogy, he has published a book on Andrei Rublev’s icon of the Holy 
Trinity; 11 an annotated translation of the letters of Rabban Joseph 
Hazzaya (an eighth-century Syrian mystic); 12 an article on Isaac of 
Nineveh’s Book of Grace ", 13 and a series of studies on the Coptic ver¬ 
sion of the Lausiac History}* Some of the more notable of his 
papers on Evagrius are “fivagre et les deux Macaires”; 15 
“Origenismus-Gnostizismus: Zum geistlichen Standort des Evag- 
rios Pontikos”; 16 “Henade ou monade? Au sujet de deux notions 

10 E.g., Akedia: Diegeistliche Lehre des Evagrios Pontikos vom Oberdruss (Koln, 1983; 
Wurzburg, 1995); Geistliche Vaterschafi: Christliche Gnosis bei Evagrios Pontikos 
(Regensburg, 1988); Drachenwein und Engelsbrot: Die Lehre des Evagrios Pontikos 
von Zorn und Sanftmut (WUrzburg, 1999). 

11 Der andere Paraklet: Die Ikone der heiligen Dreifaltigkeit des Malermonchs Andrej 
Rubljov (Wurzburg, 1994). 

12 Jausep Hazzaya: Briefe iiber das geistliche Leben und verwandte Texte (T rier, 1982). 

13 “Mar Isaak von Nineve und sein ‘Buch der Gnade,’” Ostkirchliche Studien , 34 
(1985), 3-22. 

14 These articles were published serially in Studia Monastica : “Palladiana I. Introduc¬ 
tion aux fragmentes coptes de PHistoire Lausiaqu t, n Studia Monastica , 32 (1990): 
79-129; A. de Vogite, “Palladiana II. La version copte de PHistoire Lausiaque. I. Le 
Prologue et la Vie de Pambo,” Studia Monastica , 32 (1990): 323-39; G. Bunge and 
A. de Vogu£, “Palladiana III. La version copte de PHistoire Lausiaque. II. La Vie 
d’fivagre,” Studia Monastica, 33 (1991): 7-21; A. de Vogii^, “Palladiana IV. La ver¬ 
sion copte de PHistoire Lausiaque. III. La Vie de Macaire d’figypte,” Studia 
Monastica , 34 (1992): 7-28; and A. de Vogii^, “Palladiana V. La version copte de 
PHistoire Lausiaque. IV. La Vie de Macaire d’Alexandrie,” Studia Monastica , 
34 (1992): 217-32. They were then published collectively as G. Bunge and A. de 
Vogu^, Quartre ermites egyptiens (Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 1994). 

15 Irbiikon, 56 (1983): 215-27, 323-60. 

16 Vigiliae Christianae , 40 (1986): 24-54. 
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centrales de la terminologie ^vagrienne”; 17 “Mysterium Unitatis: 
Der Gedanke der Einheit von Schopfer und Geschopf in der 
evagrianischen Mystik”; 18 “‘Nach dem Intellekt leben’: Zum sog. 
‘Intellecktualismus’ der evagrianischen Spiritualitat” 19 ; “ErschafF- 
en und erneuert nach dem Bilde Gottes: Zu den biblisch- 
theologischen und sakramentalen Grundlagen der evagrianischen 
Mystik”; 20 and “La rNQZIZXPILTOT& Evagrio Pontico.” 21 Fur¬ 
thermore, he has translated several works of Evagrius’ into German 
and accompanied the translations with concise and learned notes; 
the most important of these translations includes an introduction 
to Evagrius that is practically a monograph in itself. 22 He has also 
written a book on “spiritual prayer” according to Evagrius, one 
chapter of which has appeared in English translation. 23 

Several features are typical of Bunge’s scholarly essays. Firsdy, he 
does not shy away from controversial topics—quite the opposite: 
he addresses them head on. Of the articles just mentioned, every 
single one addresses, challenges and (in my view) overturns some 
preconception about Evagrius. For instance, in “Evagre et les deux 
Macaires,” he demonstrates how profoundly indebted Evagrius 
was to Macarius of Alexandria, Macarius the Great and indeed 
the Fathers of Nitria and Sketis more generally. In “H^nade ou 
monade?,” on the basis of a minute philological comparison of pas- 

17 LeMusion, 102 (1989): 69-91. 

18 Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und Theologie , 36 (1989): 449-69. 

19 In W. Nyssen, ed., Simandron—Der Wachklopfer: Gedenkschriftfur Klaus Gamber 
(Koln, 1989), 95-109. 

20 In N. Largier and C. Brinker-von der Heyde, eds., Homo Medietas: Auftdtze zu 
Religiositdt, Literatur und Denkformen des Menschen vom Mittelalter bis in die 
Neuzeit: Festschrift fiir Alois Maria Haas zum 65- Geburtstag (Bern, 1999), 27-41. 

21 In P. Bettiolo, ed., L EpistulafideidiEvagrio Pontico: Temi, contesti y sviluppi. Attidel 
III Convegno del Gruppo Italiano di Ricerca su u Origene e la TradizioneAlessandrina, ” 
Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum, 72 (2000), 153-81. 

22 Evagrios Pontikos: Briefe aus der Wiiste (Trier, 1986), see esp. 17-207, for the intro¬ 
duction to Evagrius; Evagrios Pontikos: Praktikos oder Der Monch: Hundert kapitel 
iiber dasgeistliche Leben (Koln, 1989); and Evagrios Pontikos: OberdieachtGedanken 
(Wurzburg, 1992). 

23 Das Geistgebet (Koln, 1987); and “The ‘Spiritual Prayer*: On the Trinitarian Mysti¬ 
cism of Evagrius of Pontus,** Monastic Studies, 17 (1987): 191-208. 
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sages that survive in the Greek originals to the Syriac translation of 
Evagrius’ Gnostic Chapters, and in “Mysterium Unitatis,” on the 
basis of internal analysis, he argues that the charges of pantheism 
levied against Evagrius are founded on misinterpretations of Evag- 
rian theology. In his essay ‘“Nach dem Intellekt leben,’” he shows 
that if Evagrius is to be taken as a “philosopher in the desert,” this 
must be understood with reference to ancient practices of philoso¬ 
phy (familiar from the research of Pierre Hadot) 24 that bear little 
resemblance to the contemporary academic circuit of professional 
philosophers. 25 And in “La rNQZIIXPIITO T di Evagrio Pontico,” 
he offers an account of Evagrian Christology direcdy counter to the 
charges of Christological heresy often laid at Evagrius’ feet. 

It must be acknowledged that these essays have generated dissent 
in some quarters, and more will need to be said about that shortly. 
But it bears pointing out now a second characteristic of his scholar¬ 
ship: the essays are uniformly irenic in tone and approach. As he 
redresses problems in scholarly conventional wisdom, one has the 
all-too-uncommon feeling that he aims at promoting a clearer 
understanding of the matter rather than, for example, at promot¬ 
ing rivalry. The latter is too often met with, and essays too fre- 
quendy become angry volleys lobbed in some pitched battle 
between two entrenched academics. When Bunge takes exception 
with a claim by von Balthasar, Hausherr or another, he simply 
notes what they have written and addresses it without the show¬ 
manship that mars and distracts from the purpose of the thing 
(which is, again, to promote clarity and understanding). Thirdly, 
when Bunge faces a contested passage or term from Evagrius’ writ¬ 
ings, his preferred technique for expounding the difficulty is to turn to 
other, related passages in Evagrius. He tends to explain what is difficult 
in terms of what is simpler. This is a good, sober method. Though there 
are undoubtedly other good methods for proceeding when laced with 

24 See most recently Pierre Hadot, trans. Michael Chase, What is Ancient Philosophy? 

(Harvard, 2002). 

25 lea attributes just such a practical-philosophical orientation to Bunge himself: 

“Parintele Gabriel Bunge,” p. 12 n. 
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ambiguity, this one has compelling claim to be the first method 
attempted. He establishes his account of Evagrian theology by begin¬ 
ning with basic principles and moving from them to the loftier topics of 
mystical theology. This has an enormously beneficial consequence in 
that Bunge thus helps Evagrius’ readers to realize the multiple connec¬ 
tions that exist between the elements of Evagrian theology. 

Related to this is the fourth characteristic of Bunge’s scholar¬ 
ship. He makes abundant use of Evagrius’ scholia on the Bible, partic¬ 
ularly on the Psalter. This is a valuable technique for interpreting 
Evagrius’ aphorisms, because in them we frequently find citations of 
or allusions to the Bible. It is singularly helpful when trying to make 
sense of a quizzical saying to be able to locate a reference to Scripture in 
it and then appeal to the author’s comment on that passage of Scrip¬ 
ture. By regularly working in this way, Bunge has demonstrated that 
Evagrius was deeply influenced by his readings in the Bible and that 
(contrary to the caricature of the wily heretic draping, but only lightly 
draping, Scriptural excerpts like a veil over some blasphemous, mal¬ 
formed doctrine) the Bible was foundational for Evagrius’ teaching. 
Since Evagrius devoted a considerable proportion of his time to com¬ 
menting on Scripture, the decision to use the scholia as a touchstone 
for interpreting the “chapters”—which are, by definition, pithy apho¬ 
risms that demand interpretation—is a commendable one. 

In sum, Bunge’s method presents an account of Evagrius’ works 
that aims at being simultaneously comprehensive and cohesive. This is 
realized primarily through sympathetically piecing together and justi¬ 
fying an Evagrian synthesis that is internally coherent and encom¬ 
passes all the available data. 

Jeremy Driscoll, OSB 

By far the most prolific contributor to the Benedictine school after 
Bunge is Fr Jeremy Driscoll. Driscoll was professed a monk in 
1973 and ordained to the priesthood in 1981. He is a monk of 
Mount Angel Abbey in St Benedict, Oregon. He teaches at the semi¬ 
nary of that abbey (also called Mount Angel), where he is professor of 
theology, and at the Monastic Institute of the Sant’Anselmo in Rome. 
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Driscoll earned his licentiate in sacred theology from the Istituto 
Patristico Augustinianum (Rome) and his doctorate in sacred theol¬ 
ogy—for his dissertation on Evagrius’ Ad monachos, about which 
more will be said anon—from the Sant’Anselmo. In addition to his 
professional interest in Evagrius and Evagrius’ contemporaries, he has 
done an appreciable amount of work on liturgies. The connection 
between theology and prayer is a theme to which Driscoll regularly 
returns in his scholarly writings. 26 Like Bunge, Driscoll is a member of 
the editorial board of Studia Monastica. 

Whereas Bunge devotes himself largely, but not exclusively, to the 
controversial aspects of Evagrius’ writings, Driscoll’s work focuses 
primarily on the by-ways of Evagrian theology. The great genius of 
these publications is evident in the fact that the neglected aspects of 
Evagrius’ thought they explore are of fundamental importance for 
Evagrius’ theological program as a whole. Driscoll has wisely chosen 
several critical themes in Evagrius’ teaching and carefully expounded 
upon them. We have from him treatments of what Evagrius taught 
about listlessness, 27 gendeness, 28 tears and repentance, 29 apatheia 
and purity of heart, 30 and greed. 31 Of no less interest are his publica¬ 
tions on two broader topics: Evagrius’ teaching on spiritual prog- 


26 See, e.g., his most recent publications: ‘'Uncovering the Dynamic Lex Orandi—Lex 
Credendi in the Anaphora of The Apostolic Tradition ofHippolytusEcclesia Orans , 
18 (2001): 327-64; “Alla scoperta della dinamica Lex Orandi—Lex Credendi nella 
teologia pre-nicena,” in M. Bielawski and M. Sheridan, eds., Sotria e teologia 
aWincrocio, Orizzonti epercorsi di una disciplina (Rome, 2002), 62-111; and “Un¬ 
covering the Dynamic Lex Orandi — Lex Credendi in the Trinitarian Theology of 
Origen,” Ecclesia Orans , 19 (2002): 85-100. 

27 “Listlessness in The Mirror for Monks of Evagrius Ponticus,” Cistercian Studies , 
24 (1989): 206-14. 

28 “Gentleness in the Ad Monachos of Evagrius Ponticus,” Studia Monastica , 
33 (1990): 295-321. 

29 “Penthos and Tears in Evagrius Ponticus,” Studia Monastica, 36 (1994): 147-63. 

30 “ Apatheia and Purity of Heart in Evagrius Ponticus,” H. A. Luckman and L. Kulzer, 
eds., Purity of Heart in Early Ascetic and Monastic Literature (Collegeville, 1999), 
141-59. 

31 “‘Love of Money in Evagrius Ponticus,” Studia Monastica, 43 (2001): 21-30. 
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ress, 32 and his use of spousal imagery. 33 All of Driscoll’s essays are 
uniformly clear and they are characterized by two concerns: first, 
they regularly return to practical aspects of Evagrian thought and 
trace the links between them and the sublime reaches ofEvagrius’ 
theology; and second, they very frequently reveal the myriad con¬ 
nections that bind Evagrius’ teachings to those of his celebrated 
peers, the Desert Fathers. 

The first theme is in effect flagged early in Driscoll’s major study 
on Evagrius’ Ad monachos: “one of the major points which Evagrius 
wishes to make in the text he has designed here [i.e., the Ad 
monachos] concerns not only the difference between praktikt and 
knowledge but also their intimate connection.” 34 One of the 
important fruits of Driscoll’s research into this particular (previ¬ 
ously rather neglected) treatise is how decisively he has shown the 
persistent relevance of ascetic practice for knowledge, and vice 
versa. This is an important achievement because the desultory 
reader of Evagriana might take away from Evagrius’ great trilogy— 
Praktikos , Gnostikos, and Gnostic Chapters —the mistaken belief 
that growth in the Christian life is a matter of exhausting, perfect¬ 
ing, and therefore abandoning ascetic ^tzcxxcdpraktiki for natural 
contemplation//>/>y«£/, and then natural contemplation//)/^/^/ 
for contemplation of God/ theoria. (Admittedly, only a careless 
reader would take away this view, but the progressive structure of 
the trilogy is extremely suggestive.) But according to Evagrius, real¬ 
ity does not allow for such decisive closure, and so ascetic practice 
and natural contemplation are never to be abandoned. Because 
understanding and struggle are intercalated so strikingly in the Ad 
monachos (see, e.g., Ad mon. 91—95), Driscoll is able to show quite 
clearly that Evagrius understood them to be two facets of the spiri- 

32 “Spiritual Progress in the Works of Evagrius Ponticus,” in J. Driscoll and M. 
Sheridan, Spiritual Progress: Studies in the Spirituality of Late Antiquity and Early 
Monasticism , Studia Anselmiana, 115 (Rome, 1994), 47-84. 

33 “Spousal Images in Evagrius Ponticus,” Studia Mona$tica y 38 (1996): 243-56. 

34 The “Ad Monachos " ofEvagrius Ponticus: Its Structure and a Select Commentary , 
Studia Anselmiana, 104 (Rome, 1991), 12. 
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tual life. 35 This brilliant insight, worked out and meticulously doc¬ 
umented in his monograph, also informs Driscolls essays. For 
instance, in his important comparison of Evagrius’ teaching to that 
in the Apophthegmata , he notes that “even after the monk has 
reached the passionlessness at which praktikt aims, temptation 
continues. [...] Evagrius’ teaching on this matter helps us to see 
that Anthony’s and Poemen’s phrase “temptation to the last breath” 
does not simply mean that a monk will always be disturbed by 
thoughts of things like gluttony, fornicate, and love of money. Even 
after passionlessness is attained over these, a temptation peculiar to 
the gnostic continues” 36 —namely, the temptation presented by 
false ideas. 

Driscoll has pursued the second theme chiefly with reference to 
Abba Poemen, dedicating two important papers to the deep simi¬ 
larities between him and Evagrius. This is a novel subject, since 
many scholars have taken it for granted that Poemen represented 
the “authentic” tradition of Egyptian Christianity (illiterate, 
opposed to intellectual activity, etc.)—a tradition that was poles 
apart from the “intellectual” monasticism of Evagrius, Cassian, 
and Palladius. 37 In the face of this widespread presumption, 
Driscoll shows to the contrary that Poemen’s teaching shows evi¬ 
dence of an internalised style of exegesis that is profoundly similar 
to that used by Evagrius. The significance of this similarity is quite 
simply that Evagrius propagates teaching that is unexceptional 
when it is ascribed to Poemen. Driscoll has also studied in some 

35 This is available with Driscoll’s translation in The “Ad monachos, ” 61-62; for 
Driscoll’s analysis of the relationship between ascetic practice and knowledge, see 
78-160. 

36 “The Fathers of Poemen and the Evagrian Connection,” Studia Monastica> 
42 (2000): 37-38. 

37 This position was stated trenchantly, e.g., by Lucien Regnault, Lessentencesdes Pfres 
du desert. III: Troisieme recueil et tables (Solesmes, 1976), esp. 8 etpassim\ Antoine 
Guillaumont, Les “Kiphalaia Gnostica” d’livagre le Pontique et Thistoire de I’origen- 
isme chez les Grecs etchez les Syriens , Patristica Sorbonensia, 5 (Paris, 1962), 52-55; 
and, more generally, see K. Heussi, Der UrsprungdesMonchturns (Tubingen, 1936); 
A.-J. Festugi&re, OP, Les moines d'Orient, I: Culture ou santit# (Paris, 1961); and 
D. J. Chitty, The Desert, a City (Crestwood, NY: SYS Press, 1966). 
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detail Poemen’s techniques of exegesis, 38 and with it has shown that 
Evagrius’ skills were shared by Poemen and the other Egyptian 
fathers. 39 In a comparable paper, Driscoll has also persuasively 
demonstrated that Evagrius is indebted to Paphnutius for his 
teaching on being abandoned by God. 40 These papers are founda¬ 
tional for a major platform in the Benedictine school - namely, the 
assertion that Evagrius is more typical of the Desert Fathers (even, 
be it noted, the Coptic Desert Fathers) than not. This tenet effec¬ 
tively chips away at the hackneyed stereotype that the Egyptian 
deserts were populated by two distinct communities: the erudite 
Greek foreigners (who tend to be overly intellectual) on the one 
hand, and the simple Coptic natives (who tend to be overly rustic) 
on the other. 41 By contrast, Driscoll’s work has contributed to a 
fresh appreciation of the circumstances and a clearer vision of what 
should have been obvious all along: that the foreigners came to 
Egypt to learn from the Egyptians! 

Along with this extremely important re-conceptualization of 
Evagrius’ debts to the Desert Fathers, Driscoll’s work advances 
another important realization. The expansive Coptic Life of 
Evagrius tells us of Evagrius’ life that, although he received visitors 
(many visitors, in fact, every day), 42 he enclosed himself through¬ 
out the week and only saw his monastic brethren on the weekend. 
This might lead us to suppose that Evagrius was a loner—a suppo- 

38 “Exegetical Procedures in the Desert Monk Poemen,” in M. Lohrer and E. 
Salmann, eds., Mysterium Christi: Symbolgegenwart und theologische Bedeutung: 
Festschrift fur Basil Studer (Rome, 1995), 155-78, 

39 Cf. “The Fathers of Poemen and the Evagrian Connection,” Studia Monastica> 
42 (2000): 27-51. 

40 “Evagrius and Paphnutius on the Causes for Abandonment by God,” Studia 
Monastica , 39 (1997): 259-86. 

41 The most important statement of this position is M. Sheridan, “II mondo spirituale 
e intellettuale del primo monachesimo egiziano,” in A. Camplani, ed., UEgitto 
cristiano:Aspettieproblemiinethtardo-antica, StudiaEphemeridis Augustinianum, 
56 (Rome, 1997), 177-216. (A revised edition of this paper in English translation is 
due to appear shortly in Coptica.) 

42 This material can be found in de Vogues translation as Life of Evagrius E-F ( Quatre 
ermites £gyptiens> pp. 161). 
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sition that is reinforced by unexamined beliefs that he went his own 
way against conventions. It is easy to imagine Evagrius as a mystical 
hermit, disengaged from the world around him as he contemplates 
the theoria ton onton. But thinking this way would lead us to miss 
out on something that Driscoll has repeatedly emphasized: the 
importance of community for Evagrius. The studies already men¬ 
tioned give us a sense for how community influenced Evagrius’ 
thought. That is, he learnt from the more experienced monks who 
were well established when he arrived. (One recalls in this conjunc¬ 
tion the anecdote related at Apophthegmata Evagrius 7, where 
Evagrius displays his aptitude for virtuous behavior.) So, to borrow 
Driscoll’s happy phrase, the “mind’s long journey to the Holy Trin¬ 
ity” is not a trek by a lone wanderer; instead, it is the movement of a 
pilgrim community. 

Driscoll’s ability to notice and comment on scarcely perceptible 
aspects of Evagrius’ thought—like its communal and historical char¬ 
acter—has born fruit in the form of his massive commentary on 
Evagrius’ To the Monks. Here, as in his papers on Evagrius’ relation¬ 
ship to the Desert Fathers, he displays a talent for reading “under the 
text” 43 and thus discovering in it remarkable depths. Through a 
lengthy and patient engagement with To the Monks, Driscoll came to 
appreciate how Evagrius’ carefully phrased sentences were meaning¬ 
fully arranged. He elaborates upon that arrangement at some length 
in the book and shows that the seemingly random thoughts actually 
challenge the reader to follow Evagrius in the Christian life of 
virtue. 44 In short, Driscoll does for Evagrius’ To the Monks what 
Pierre Hadot has done for Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations . 45 Driscoll 
acknowledges his debt to Hadot, but he goes further than Hadot had 
done in his assessment of Evagrius. Driscoll shows that the “spiritual 


43 Driscoll, The Ad Monachos, ’354. 

44 See also Driscoll, “A Key for Reading the Ad Monachos of Evagrius Ponticus,” 
Augustinianum , 30 (1990): 361-92. 

45 Cf. Driscoll, The “AdMonachos, ”381-83; Pierre Hadot, trans. Michael Chase, The 
Inner Citadel: The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius (Harvard, 1998). 
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exercise” pursued and taught by Evagrius is less discontinuous with 
the gospel message than Hadot supposed. 46 

Other contributors 

Althougjh Bunge and Driscoll stand out by virtue of the number and 
excellence of their publications, they are not alone in advancing what I 
have called the “Benedictine” perspective on Evagrius. Half a dozen 
other scholars have contributed to the project in some form or another. 
For a variety of reasons, it is not convenient to offer here individual 
accounts of their work; a few paragraphs will suffice for all of them. 

One recent study is, paradoxically, at the same time peripherally 
related to Evagrius himself and yet one of the most developed contri¬ 
butions to the recent research. It is the doctoral thesis of the Dutch 
Cistercian scholar, Daniel Hombergen, entitled The Second 
Origenist Controversy : 47 Later controversies have exercised an undue 
influence on how people have read Evagrius: lapidary slogans, 
excerpts stripped from their original context, and hostile accusa¬ 
tions—the most important of which were made over a century and a 
half after his death—have provided the framework that most theolo¬ 
gians and historians have used to assess Evagrius’ writings. The great 
frenzy of activity that generated all these slogans and excerpts is 
known as the “Second Origenist Controversy” (c. 532-553), and the 
most thorough accounts of it from an eyewitness were written by 
Cyril of Scythopolis in a collection of lives of monastic saints. As 
Hombergen shows, since the seventeenth century scholars have 
uncritically endorsed Cyril’s presentation of those events (and his 
interpretation of them) as being fundamentally historically accurate. 
Even though some doubts have arisen due to Cyril’s indiscreetly par¬ 
tisan attacks against those whom he collectively brands as 
“Origenists,” even as recently as 1983 scholars have categorically 

46 Driscoll, The “Ad Monachos, ”378. 

47 D. Hombergen, OSCO, The Second Origenist Controversy: A New Perspective on 
Cyril of Scythopolis ' Monastic Biographies as Historical Sources for Sixth-Century 
Origenism , Studia Anselmiana, 132 (Rome, 2001). 
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endorsed Cyril’s itonnante sureti historique. A6 But by presenting a 
careful analysis of the literary style of Cyril’s Lives and a comparison 
of the claims Cyril makes to other evidence about Origenists, 
Hombergen offers a compelling case for systematic skepticism 
about Cyril’s claims. 

The importance of Hombergen’s accomplishment should not 
be underestimated. Antoine Guillaumont’s foundational study 
of Evagrius, Les “Kiphalaia Gnostica” d’£vagre le Pontique et 
I’histoire de I'origenisme chez les Grecs et chez les Syriens —a work 
about which we will have more to say momentarily—presupposes 
not only the accuracy of Cyril’s account of sixth-century Origen- 
ism, 49 but even presupposes that the alleged sixth-century Origen¬ 
ists were essentially accurate in their supposed interpretation of 
Evagrius. By calling into question the historical reliability of Cyril’s 
depiction of Origenism, Hombergen has kicked a major prop from 
beneath the habit of reading Evagrius as a speculative theologian 
who was, in the eyes of orthodox bogeys, dangerously liberal. To be 
clear on this all-important point, the expectation that in Evagrius 
we find a free-thinking philosophical theologian derives primarily 
from the condemnations of Origenism advanced chiefly by Cyril 
of Scythopolis. And since Hombergen has shown that Cyril tends 
to inflate the importance of his monastic heroes, and to make 
unverifiable assertions about what Origenism meant in the sixth 
century, there is really no reason for theologians and scholars at the 
dawn of the twenty-first century to perpetuate Cyril’s claims. 

Up to this point, Hombergen’s thesis as it relates to Evagrius has 
been negative; that is, it has primarily sought to discredit the ancient 
source of an entrenched view that determines how many patrologists 
interpret Evagrian theology. But in an important section of the 
monograph’s third chapter, 50 Hombergen goes on to argue in tre- 

48 Hombergen, Second Origenist Controversy , 43, citing B. Flusin, Miracle et histoire 
dans louvre de Cyrille de Scythopolis (Paris, 1983), 9. 

49 E.g., Guillaumont, Les “Ktphalaia Gnostica”d*£vagre le Pontique, 129. 

50 Hombergen, Second Origenist Controversy , 206-52: “‘Origenism* and ‘anti- 
Origenism*: The Spiritual and Intellectual Aspects of the Conflict.” 
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mendous detail that Cyril of Scythopolis’s schematization of monks 
into the pious illiterates and the heretical logioteroi (“intellectuals”; 
sc., the “Origenists”) is not trustworthy. Building upon the research 
of Mark Sheridan, 51 Hombergen shows that the evidence strongly 
indicates that there was no such facile division of monks in the Egyp¬ 
tian desert; and indeed that there are no grounds, apart from Cyrils 
polemic assertion, for supposing that such a division existed in later 
Palestinian monasticism. He also makes a strong case that Cyrils 
claims about his own illiteracy and his masters’ illiteracy are not to be 
taken at face value. And in conclusion, Hombergen throws down a 
challenge of his own: although it is probably true that the “Origenists” 
were responsive to Greek learning, “the anti-Origenists hardly realized 
their own unconscious degree of “contamination” by the fruits of 
pagan culture.” 52 It would be deeply satisfying to see this line of 
enquiry pursued further, particularly since it holds out the possibility 
of seeing the calumniators of Origen hoist on their own petard. 
Regardless of what one makes of this parting challenge, Hombergen’s 
book is informative and enjoyable; and it is bound to make a 
tremendous impact upon Evagrian scholarship. 

Another important development in the sympathetic reconstruc¬ 
tion of Evagrian thought is found in the work of Fr Luke Dysinger, 
who is also a Benedictine scholar and theologian. In addition to his 
qualifications as a theologian, Dysinger has the unusual distinction 
of being a medical doctor. Dysinger teaches currently bioethics and 
has taught clinical medicine and physical diagnosis. In this teach¬ 
ing, he draws on his knowledge of Greek to incorporate seminal 
figures such as Hippocrates and Galen. So it is hardly surprising 
that his contributions to revisionist scholarship about Evagrius also 
draw heavily on the Greek philosopher physicians. This is an 
important development because emphasis on the alleged Neopla¬ 
tonism of Evagrius has had the unfortunate consequence of dis¬ 
tracting attention from other sources of intellectual inspiration. 
(Except in footnotes, scholars even tend to overlook Evagrius’ tre- 

51 See n. 41, above. 

52 Hombergen, Second Origenist Controversy , 252. 
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mendous indebtedness to Stoicism.) Dysinger’s work has shown 
quite convincingly that medical culture ought to be taken as seriously 
as philosophical culture when one reads Evagrius. Along these lines, 
his Oxford D.Phil. thesis concerns Evagrius’ therapeutic designs in his 
scholia on the Psalms. Dysinger also delivered a paper on this theme 
that was published in Studia Patristica . 53 And in an important contri¬ 
bution to a recent symposium, 54 Dysinger argued very persuasively 
that crucial terms like krisis have salient medical overtones that can be 
pursued to much greater effect than can their juridical overtones. By 
emphasising the theme of spiritual health and drawing on his knowl¬ 
edge of Greek medical theory, Dysinger has been able to illuminate 
aspects of Evagrius’ works that have been neglected till now. 

The final Benedictine scholar to have made significant recent 
contributions to this word is Fr Columba Stewart. In addition to the 
inevitable references to Evagrius in his monograph, Cassian the 
Monk, 55 Stewart has over the last three years published three papers 
devoted specially to Evagrius. The first features a translation from 
the Syriac of segments from Evagrius’ great Antirrhetikos that deal 
with anger. 56 The second, based on a memorable lecture Stewart 
delivered at the Thirteenth International Conference on Patristic 
Studies (Oxford, 1999), concerns Evagrius’ teaching on imageless 
prayer. This paper offers some extremely valuable observations on 
both Evagrius’ psychological beliefs and his exegetical techniques. 57 
His third publication has only just appeared in Abba, the Festschrift 
for Bishop Kallistos (who supervised Stewart’s D.Phil. thesis) and it 


53 “The Significance of Psalmody in the Mystical Theology of Evagrius of Pontus,” 
Studia Patristica , 30 (1997): 176-82. 

54 The Fiftieth Anniversary Symposium of the Monastic Studies Institute (“Testi e 
Temi nella Tradizione del Monachesimo Cristiano”), Ponteficio Ateneo Sant* 
Anselmo, Rome, 28 May-1 June 2002. 

55 Cassian the Monk (New York, 1998). 

56 “Evagrius Ponticus on Prayer and Anger,” in Richard Valantasis, ed., Religions of 
Late Antiquity in Practice (Princeton, 2000), 65-81. 

57 “Imageless Prayer and the Theological Vision of Evagrius Ponticus,” Journal of 
Early Christian Studies , 9 (2001): 179-210. 
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explores Evagrius’ pedagogy. 58 Stewart has kindly informed me that 
two additional publications are forthcoming, both of them to do 
with Evagrius’ teaching of the eight logismoi. 59 

Turning now from the Benedictine tradition, we find that Fr 
Andrew Louth has three important writings on Evagrius with a 
fourth publication pending. The first is in chapter six of The Ori¬ 
gins of the Christian Mystical Tradition, a chapter entitled, “The 
Monastic Contribution.” 60 This is his earliest detailed treatment of 
Evagrius and it is as yet unsurpassed as a concise summary of 
Evagrian theology. In the twenty years that have elapsed since the 
publication of Origins, numerous important developments have 
taken place in the study of Evagrius (as we have seen) and Louth’s 
work on Evagrius has developed in time with these developments. 
In 1997, he delivered a series of lectures at several universities in the 
American Midwest that were collectively published by the Univer¬ 
sity of Missouri-Columbia. 61 These lectures immediately followed 
the publication of Louth’s Maximos the Confessor and in them he is 
chiefly concerned to elucidate aspects of Maximus’ thought. But in 
the first essay, Louth introduces the work as a whole by considering 
Evagrius’ place in the formation of the Greek patristic understand¬ 
ing of prayer and theology. 62 In both of these publications, Louth 
states, if guardedly, that Evagrius was responsible for the proposi- 


58 “Evagrius Ponticus on Monastic Pedagogy,” in J. Behr etal. y tds. y Abba: The Tradi¬ 
tion of Orthodoxy in the West: A Festschrift for Bishop Kallistos (Ware) of Diokleia 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2003), 241-71. 

59 “Evagrius Ponticus and the ‘Eight Generic Logismoi’,” in R. Newhauser, ed. y In the 
Garden of Evil: The Vices and Culture in the Middle Ages (Toronto, forthcoming); 
and “John Cassian’s Schema of Eight Principal Faults and His Debt to Origen and 
Evagrius,” in Cristian Badilita, cd. y Jean Cassien entre Orient et Occident (Frankfurt, 
forthcoming). 

60 The Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition: From Plato to Denys (Oxford, 1981), 
100-13. 

61 Wisdom of the Byzantine Church: Evagrios ofPontos and Maximos the Confessor (Co¬ 
lumbia, MO, 1998). 

62 Louth, Wisdom of the Byzantine Churchy 1—11. 
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tions condemned in the mid-sixth century. 63 But when in subse¬ 
quent publications he has turned his attention to the sorts of ques¬ 
tions that exercise Bunge and others, he has offered much more 
nuanced statements about Evagrius’ relationship to Origenism. This 
is apparent in two recent works. The first, “Evagrios on Prayer,” 64 
examines the implications of Evagrius’ metaphysics under two head¬ 
ings: the intellects discovery of itself, and the journey of the intellect 
into God. It begins with an important note to the effect that Evagrius 

certainly had a good grounding in classical and late antique 
philosophy, but his mentors were St Basil the Great and St 
Gregory the Theologian and, in the Egyptian desert, where he 
lived for the last sixteen years of his life until his death in 399 at 
the age of fifty-five, the great desert fathers, St Makarios the 
Great (of Egypt) and St Makarios the Alexandrian: he was no 
abstract philosopher, but rooted in the Christian tradition, 
both in its dogmatic and its ascetic aspects , 65 

This is not to say that Evagrius is unqualifiedly orthodox, but the 
emphasis on Evagrius’ dogmatic roots in the teaching of the 
Cappadocian Fathers—a theme not yet adequately explored—is 
salutary. Likewise, the assertion that Evagrius was rooted in the 
dogmatic aspects of the Christian tradition as well as in its ascetic 
aspects is a claim not heard often enough. Louth’s fourth relevant 
treatment of Evagrius is as yet unpublished, though it is forthcom¬ 
ing in the acta of the Colloquium Octavum Origenianum (Pisa, 
2001). 66 In his lecture, Louth argued that the manuscript evidence 
for the condemnations of Origenism in the sixth century does not 
inspire confidence. He argued that in fact we know practically 

63 E.g., Origins , 100; Wisdom of the Byzantine Churchy 10; in both cases, the claim is 
made guardedly. 

64 “Evagrios on Prayer,” in James Hogg, ed„ u Standingup to Godwards K ; Essays in Mys¬ 
tical and Monastic Theology in Honour of the ReverendJohn Clark on his Sixty-Fifth 
Birthday , Analecta Cartusiana, 204 (Salzburg, 2002), 163—72. 

65 “Evagrios on Prayer,” 163; emphasis mine. 

66 “The ‘Codex Sabbaiticus’ and Sixth-Century Origenism,” presented at the Collo¬ 
quium Origenianum Octavum (“Origene e la tradizione alessandrina”), Pisa, 27- 
31 August 2001. 
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nothing about the status of Origenism in the sixth century and 
suggested that it is therefore precarious in the extreme to project 
back from sixth-century condemnations of Origenism to Evagrius’ 
fourth-century writings. His study of the Codex Sabbaiticus there¬ 
fore led Louth to conclusions that independently tend to corrobo¬ 
rate, and be corroborated by, Hombergen’s research. 

Mention should also be made of two papers by Robin Darling 
Young. In an important sense, in these papers we have the fruit of 
this revisionist work. For she returns to material that is relatively 
well-known, such as the Gnostikos or On Prayer, and presents those 
writings in a startlingly fresh way. In an essay on the Gnostikos , 67 
Darling Young explores two significant themes: the “esotericism” 
of Evagrius’ monastic pedagogy; and the exegetical strategies that 
go along with that pedagogy. As regards the first, she emphasizes 
the continuity of Evagrian esotericism with Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Origen, and Clement. 68 This is of a part with her 
acknowledgement that Evagrius was part of a larger movement of 
monks who “had been trained in a curriculum adapted from the 
third-century works of Clement of Alexandria and of Origen, and 
their successors among Egyptian Christian teachers.” 69 Her evalua¬ 
tion of exegesis within this curriculum is reminiscent of Driscoll’s 
work on the place of Scripture in the Ad monachos. She concludes 
that the chief purposes of Evagrius’ kephalaia were “to stimulate 
meditation” and to inculcate virtues that would lead one to approx¬ 
imate to the life exemplified by Christ; and so she disavows the 
attempt to read Evagrius’ works as “a sort of systematic, even carto¬ 
graphic guide to a quasi-philosophical territory of intellectualist 
monastic life.” 70 She reiterates many of these themes in her paper 
on Evagrius’ On Prayer ? 1 But she goes much further by following the 
thread ofEvagrius’ teaching about how the “monk becomes equal to 

67 “Evagrius the Iconographer: Monastic Pedagogy in the Gnostikos,” Journal of Early 
Christian Studies, 9 (2001): 53-71. 

68 Ibid., 58-61. 

69 Ibid., 54. 

70 Ibid., 62-63. 

71 “Appropriating Genesis and Exodus in Evagrius’s On Prayer,” in Paul M. Blowers 
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the angels” {On Prayer 113). This exercise enables her to trace some 
of the labyrinthine complexity of exegesis in that work. Even though 
it is not possible for a brief essay to comprehend the practices evident 
in a single writing of Evagrius, her research is enormously helpful. 

The last author whose name ought to be included in this survey 
is Samuel Rubenson. Rubenson’s greatest work to date is a revolu¬ 
tionary study of the letters of St Antony the Great. 72 In that book, 
Rubenson argued that Antony was theologically and intellectually 
far better informed than the Apophthegmata would suggest. His 
argument rests, in part, on an analysis of Antony’s social connec¬ 
tions, which enables Rubenson to show that Antony was in dialogue 
with some of the most sophisticated persons of the time. 73 This anal¬ 
ysis leads naturally into Rubenson’s only publication to date that 
focuses on Evagrius himself. In that article, Rubenson in effect does 
for Evagrius succincdy what he has done for Antony at some length: 
he shows that the two of them were part of a larger tradition of “phi¬ 
losophy” in the desert and pursued their theologically-informed 
ascetic practices in concert with many like-minded peers. 74 

From this description of what I am calling the Benedictine 
School, several salient commonalities are evident. Firstly, regardless 
of what they may think about Evagrius’ personal sanctity, these 
scholars all treat the conventional wisdom about Evagrius very 
critically—particularly in regard to the conventions about 
Evagrian heresy, but increasingly in regard to assumptions about 
how atypical Evagrius was in relation to the other Desert Fathers. 
Perhaps the single most significant characteristic of this school of 
thought is its emphasis on continuity between Evagrius and his 
peers and their predecessors. Secondly, they heavily emphasize 
Evagrius’ study of scripture and the relevance of scripture for inter¬ 
preting Evagrius’ writings before turning to his metaphysical works. 

et al., eds., In Dominico Eloquio—In Lordly Eloquence: Essays in Patristic Exegesis in 
Honor of Robert Louis Wilken (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2002), 242-58. 

72 The Letters of St Antony: Monasticim and theMakingofa Saint (Minneapolis, 1995). 

73 See Rubenson, Letters of St Antony, 163-84. 

74 “Evagrios Pontikos und die Theologie der Wiiste,” in H. C. Brennecke et al. , eds., 
Logos. Festschrift fur Luise Abramowski (Berlin, 1993), 384—401. 
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In general, their studies refer very frequently to Evagrius’ scholia in 
order to illuminate scriptural references in his other works. This 
has sometimes resulted in a strikingly different account of 
Evagrius’beliefs as compared to studies that begin with the Gnostic 
Chapters {Kephalaia Gnostica ) or the “great letter” to Melania the 
Elder (Ep. 64 in the Syriac corpus). Thirdly, while agreeing that 
Evagrius is a philosophically sophisticated author, these authors 
insist that his philosophy ought to be understood in the robust sense 
of that term described especially by Pierre Hadot. It is less a matter of 
a specific method of intellectual activity, than of a way of life. This 
much is common to them all. A fourth generality might be risked, 
however, since all of these scholars who address the question are in 
agreement. 75 The fourth point, then, is that at least many of these 
scholars affirm the spiritual value, even for contemporary people, of 
what Evagrius has written. The implication of their research is that 
Evagrius’ works, when properly understood, offer precious insights 
into the spiritual life that are incisive, memorable, and indeed 
timeless. 

The Heresiological School 

The Benedictine School is a recent development. Though at present 
it appears to be in the ascendant, common wisdom is still informed 
by a much older perspective. No account of Evagrian studies over the 
last half century can be complete without reference to this work. As 
with the variety found within the Benedictine School, adherents and 
proponents of this perspective are not bound to advancing a single 
argument. What they have in common is a shared method for inter¬ 
preting Evagrius. Because they tend to endorse the claim that Evagrius 
was a heretic (notwithstanding the fact that some of them do not 
attribute any apparent significance to heresy or orthodoxy), it is con¬ 
venient to refer to them collectively as the “Heresiological School.” It is 
an important fact that most of the recovery ofEvagrius’ writings over 

75 This means we should leave open the possibility that some of them might not agree 
at all with the following claim—or they might agree wholeheartedly—but we do 
not know because they have not written on the point. 
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the last several generations has been accomplished by scholars who 
tend to view Evagrius as a heretic. With one notable exception, this 
philological work has preceded on an even keel. There have been few 
attempts by the textual scholars to weigh in on the theological ques¬ 
tions relevant to the study ofEvagrius’ writings. This is not to say that 
the philologists have worked in sublime freedom from theological pre¬ 
suppositions. It will be necessary to say a word about that work 
direcdy. Once that has been done, we will turn to the theologians and 
scholars of religion whose work is in many respects a deliberate rejec¬ 
tion of the Benedictine School and whose work therefore constitutes a 
new development in the heresiological perspective on Evagrius. 

The philological developments: an antecedent 

lea has recently suggested that rather a close connection binds the 
philological approach to Evagrius to the heresiological approach. 76 
This may be a slight exaggeration with respect to the philological 
work of the early twentieth century, but it is nevertheless clear that 
the florescence of philological work on the Evagrian corpus under 
the aegis of the Centre Nationale de Recherche Scientifique (pub¬ 
lished in the series, Sources chretiennes) takes as its point of depar¬ 
ture the synthetic work of Antoine Guillaumont, who was the 
major proponent of what I will call the heresiological perspective 
on Evagrius. Before turning to the textual research, we should con¬ 
sider a few antecedent publications. Three early major contribu¬ 
tions to the recovery of Evagrius’ writings are not obviously 
indebted to foregone beliefs about Evagrius’ standing as a heretic. 
These are Wilhelm von Frankenberg’s publication of a substantial 
corpus of Evagrian writings preserved in a Syriac manuscript in the 
British Library; 77 Fr Barsegh Sarkissian’s publication of an equally 
substantial corpus of Evagrian writings preserved in the Armenian 
library at San Lazaro; 78 and Hugo Greflmann’s critical edition of 

76 See fn. 6, above. 

77 Euagrius Ponticus , Abhandlungen der Koniglichen gesellschaft der wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse, n.f. 13.2. (Berlin, 1912). 

78 S. Patris Euagrii Pontici uita et scripta (Venice, 1907), in Armenian. 
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the Greek text of Evagrius’ To the Monks and To the VirginP Men¬ 
tion should also be made in this connection of the fruitful research 
of Joseph Muyldermans in recovering Evagrian writings in Syriac, 
Armenian, Greek, Latin, and Coptic. 80 Research into Evagrian lit¬ 
erature in translation has continued at a slow, but steady, rate: we 
now have preliminary reports of a veritable treasure trove of Arabic 
Evagriana; 81 more Coptic Evagriana has come to light since Muyl¬ 
dermans wrote; 82 we know of at least some translations into Geor¬ 
gian 83 and Ge’ez (classical Ethiopic); 84 and even some fragments in 
Sogdian have been discovered—which indicates that, in central 


79 Nonnenspievel undMdnchsspieveldes Euagrios Pontikos, Texte und Untersuchungen 

39.4 (Leipzig, 1913). 

80 The most notable of Muyldermans’s extensive publications, in my view, are the fol¬ 
lowing: A travers la tradition manuscrite d'Evagre le Pontique: Essai sur les manuscrites 
grecs converts h la Bibliothtque Nationale de Paris\ Bibliothtque du Museon, 3 
(Leuven, 1932); “fivagre le Pontique: Les Capita Cognoscitiva dans les versions 
syriaque et arm^nienne,” LeMuston , 47 (1934): 73—106; “Sur les straphins et Sur les 
chtrubins d’fivagre le Pontique dans les versions syriaque et arm^nienne,” Le 
Must on, 59 (1946): 367-79; Evagriana syriaca. Textes intdites du British Museum et 
de la Vaticane, tditts et traduits, Biblioth&que du Muston , 31 (Leuven, 1952); 
“Evagriana Copta,” Le Muston, 76 (1963): 271-76. 

81 K. Samir, “fivagre le Pontique dans la tradition Arabo-Copte,” in Actes du IVe 
Congrh Copte (Louvain-la-Neuve, 1992), 2.125-53. 

82 H. Quecke, “Ausziige aus Evagrius* ‘Monchsspiegel’ in koptischer Obersetzung,” 
Orientalia, 58 (1989): 453-63 {Ad monachos)', H.-M. Schenke, “Ein koptischer 
Evagrius,” in P. Nagel, ed., Graeco-Coptica: Griechen und Kopten im byzantin - 
ischen Agypten (Halle, 1984), 219-30, and idem, “Das Berliner Evagrius-Ostrakon 
(P. Berol. 14700),’* Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 116 
(1989): 90-107 {De octo spiritibus malitiae ). 

83 T. C’qonia, “Documentum literaturae gnomicae,” Bulletin de VInstitut des Manu- 
scritsde Tiflis, 5 (1963): 103-8 {Capitaparaenetica in Georgian); G. Garitte, Cata¬ 
logue des manuscrits gtorgiens litttraires du Mont Sinai, CSCO 165 (Louvain, 1956), 
99 n.l 11,1 {Ad monachos), 101 n. 6 {AdEulogium), 101 n. 7 {De uitiis quae opposita 
sunt uirtutibus)\ M. Tarxnisvili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgtschen Literature 
(Cittk del Vaticano, 1955), 423 {De oratione)', S. Maxarasvili, Dzveli kartuli 
mc’erlobis mat’iane (Tbilisi, 1984), 1.21-24 {Antirrhetikos), 24-29 {Praktikos), 36- 
38 {De octo spiritibus malitiae ); see further M. TarchniSvili, “II monachesimo 
Georgiano nelle sue origini e nei suoi primi sviluppi,** Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta, 153 (1958): 307-19. 

84 V. Arras, Collectio monastica, CSCO 238 (Louvain, 1963), 145-53 {Admonachos in 
Ge’ez), 51-53, 168, 170, 239 {De octo spiritbus malitiae). 
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Asia during the apogee of the eastward missions of the Apostolic 
Church of the East, one could have had some knowledge of 
Evagrius’ works through translation into the local language. 85 
There is no indication that these discoveries will abate in the fore¬ 
seeable future. The late doyen of Evagrian studies, Antoine Guill- 
aumont, was more than justified in arguing for the importance of 
the Oriental witnesses for the study of Evagrius. 86 

These texts do present a problem, though. Guillaumont himself 
made it spectacularly evident by publishing a version of the Syriac 
text of Evagrius’ Gnostic Chapters that differed radically from the 
version published by Frankenberg—and in its differences corre¬ 
sponded to the claims condemned as heretical in the mid-sixth cen¬ 
tury. Less dramatic, but no less important, results have shown that 
the several minor texts attributed to Evagrius by Frankenberg’s 
manuscript should in fact be ascribed to Abraham of Nathpar. In a 
significant publication, Charbel Chaheen has demonstrated that 
this is attributable to the fact that Frankenberg relied on a manu¬ 
script that is not altogether trustworthy. 87 (This calls to mind a bit 
of gossip repeated by Hausherr that Frankenberg had published 
Euagrius Ponticus hastily so as to beat Grefimann to press—and it 
does nothing to bolster confidence in Frankenberg.) 88 The prob¬ 
lem, as Muyldermans noted very forthrightly, is that the Evagrian 
corpus in Syriac is enormous, and not all of its contents should be 
ascribed to the master himself. 89 Evagrius was held in enormous 

85 O. Hansen, BerlinerSogdische Textell: Bruchstiickedergrossen Sammelhandscrift C2 , 
Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz 
(1955), 7-24 (selections from the Antirrheticus)\ N. Sims-Williams, The Christian 
Sogdian Manuscript C2 y Scriften zur Geschichte und Kultur des Alten Orients. Ber¬ 
liner Turfantexte, 12 (Berlin, 1985), 168-82 {Antirrheticus). 

86 A. Guillaumont, “Le r61e des versions orientales dans la recuperation de l’oeuvre 
dTvagre le Pontique,” Comptes Rendus des Stances de VAcademie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres (1985), 64-74. 

87 C. Chahine, “Le temoinage de Thomas de Marga sur les ecrits d’Abraham Neth- 
praia dans le Livre du Paradis de ‘Nanisho,’” Augustinianum , 40 (2000), 439-60. 

88 Hausherr, Les versions syriaques et arminienne, 71. 

89 Muyldermans, Evagriana syriaca y pp. v-vi: “Le nom d’fivagre dans la tradition 
manuscrite syriaque couvre assurement une literature tr£s vaste dont une partie 
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esteem by Syrian Christians; and while in Greek his writings were 
often surreptitiously preserved under Basils or Nilus’ names, in Syriac 
writings by lesser figures were not infrequendy ascribed to Evagrius to 
garner some of his prestige. So while the Oriental Evagriana hold forth 
enormous promise, it must be handled with great discretion. 

So far, the work described is more or less unaffected by the prob¬ 
lems Icahas quite righdy identified. Ica is right to point to the prob¬ 
lem, because reconstructing the texts (not least fragmentary Greek 
texts or scholia preserved only in scriptural catenae) sometimes 
depends upon the witness of sources contemporary to, and hostile to, 
Evagrius; this provides the entry-point for the heresiological herme¬ 
neutic. This hermeneutic is present in still a fairly benign form in 
Hans Urs von Balthasars enormously important study on the Greek 
writings of Evagrius. 90 It is worth pointing out that von Balthasar, in 
his happy devotion to Origen, made the unhappy decision to shift all 
the censure for Origenism from Origen to Evagrius. Consider, for 
instance, the following claim from von Balthasars seminal study. 

In constructing his system Evagrius has not merely taken over 
the terminology and system of Origen (as the majority of in¬ 
vestigators suppose). His approach has been bolder: he has 
brought the loose, flowing and changing system of Origen to 
a final, mathematically exact precision. In doing this, he has 
sacrificed Origen’s versatile thought to an iron-clad system to 
which he holds fast, come what may, to its final conse¬ 
quences. Origen is like a cathedral filled with perspectives, 
towers, statues, pillars, intersecting forms, where everything 
is as allusive as the discontinuous lines which, like so many 
waves of thought, press upon each other. But this rich struc¬ 
ture withdraws from the field of vision with the monk of the 

appartient au Nil grec. Mais le souffle doctrinal qui anime ces pages inedites et le 
vocabulaire technique qui les caract^rise, ne laissent pas de doute touchant leur 
origine evagrienne revendiqule par la tradition manuscrite. Et a supposer que la cri¬ 
tique ne garde pas l’une ou l’autre page k notre auteur, la publication de ces docu¬ 
ments tous nouveaux aura permis d’examiner leur authenticity.” 

90 Hans Urs von Balthasar, “Die Hiera des Evagrius,” Zeitschrifi fur Katholische 
Theologie , 63 (1939): 86-106,181-206. 
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desert to become an attenuated, single, clear silhouette 
thrown up against the horizon in stark outline. He is more of 
an Origenist than Origen himself.. . 91 

The impact of this perspective on Balthasar’s discussion of 
Evagrius’ writings is fairly minimal. The same cannot be said of the 
work of Antoine Guillaumont. 

It was a watershed of contemporary Evagrian scholarship when 
Guillaumont discovered a markedly different, markedly more 
Origenistic, version of the Syriac translation of Evagrius’ Gnostic 
Chapters than that published by Frankenberg. 92 The most signifi¬ 
cant feature of the version discovered by Guillaumont was the close 
correspondence of certain chapters with the particular beliefs con¬ 
demned in 553. He followed the publication of that version with a 
philologically minute survey of Evagrius’ fortunes in the Greek and 
Syriac milieux. 93 But it has long gone unremarked that a very dubi¬ 
ous inference is enshrined in Guillaumont’s monumental study: 
having established a close relationship between S 1 (the more Origen¬ 
istic Syriac version of the Gnostic Chapters) and the condemnations, 
Guillaumont presumed that the condemnations reflect, more or less 
accurately, the principles of Evagrian theology. This is an unde¬ 
fended presumption that is in serious need of debate. That rather 
doubtful conjecture notwithstanding, Guillaumont’s writings on 
Evagrius are tremendously learned, 94 and future generations of 
scholars will be indebted to him for the foreseeable future on account 
of his numerous contributions to the recovery of the Evagrian 
corpus. His name is intimately involved with the on-going project of 

91 Hans Urs von Balthasar) “The Metaphysics and Mystical Theology of Evagrius,” 
Monastic Studies, 3 (1965): 183-95, at 183-84. (This is an anonymous translation 
from the German: “Metaphysik und Mystik des Evagrius Ponticus,” Zeitschrifi fur 
Aszese und Mystik, 14 [1939]: 31 -47). 

92 Antoine Guillaumont, ed., Les Six Centuries des “Kephalaia Gnostica” dEvagre le 
Pontique , Patrologia Orientals, 28 (Paris, 1958). 

93 Guillaumont, Les (< Kephalaia Gnostica” d’Evagre le Pontique. 

94 Aux origines du monachism e chrfoien: Pour une phenomenologie du monachisme 
(B^grolles-en-Mauges, 1979); Etudes sur la spirituality de VOrient chritienne 
(B^grolles-en-Mauges, 1996). 
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scientific, critical editions of Evagrius’ writings that are published in 
the series, “Sources chretiennes.” (M. Guillaumont himself passed 
away in 2001: requiescat in pace.) In many of these editions, he col¬ 
laborated with his wife, Claire Guillaumont, with whom he 
authored several other collaborative essays and who has also per¬ 
sonally published some fragments of the Greek letters of Evagius. 95 

With respect to the “Sources chretiennes” project, Guillau¬ 
mont s mantle has descended upon the worthy shoulders of Paul 
Gehin, charge de recherche at the Centre Nationale de Recherche 
Scientifique in Paris. He has collaborated with the Guillaumonts 
on the edition of Evagrius’ On Thoughts and personally edited his 
Scholia on Ecclesiastes and Scholia on the Proverbs ; 96 he is currently 
completing an eagerly awaited edition of a related document: The 
Teaching of Evagrius’ Pupils? 1 G^hin has continued the excellent 
practice of Guillaumont in annotating Evagrius’ writings with ref¬ 
erence to others of his writings. His introductory essays are lucid 
and learned. His introduction to the Scholia on Proverbs contains 
the best treatment to date of Evagrius’ exegetical procedures. Gehin 
has also discovered numerous fragments, e.g., of Evagrius’ letters 
and of several curious Arabic scriptural commentaries. 98 Finally, 
special mention must be made of the ongoing work undertaken by 
Mile M.-J. Rondeau in preparing an edition of Evagrius’ Scholia on 
the Psalms?^ The publication of her addition is keenly anticipated. 

95 “Fragments grecs inedits d’fivagre le Pontique,” in Jurgen Dummer, ed., Texte und 
Textkritik: Eine Aufiatzsammlung (Berlin, 1987), 209-21. 

96 Pvagre le Pontique: Sur lespensies , SC 438 (Paris, 1998); Pvagre le Pontique: Scholies 
aux Proverbes, SC 340 (Paris, 1987); £vagre le Pontique: Scholies h VEccUsiaste , SC 
397 (Paris, 1993). 

97 Two preliminary notices on the “Capita CIC auctoribus discipulis Euagrii” were 
published some time ago: see J. Paramelle, “‘Chapitres des disciples d’fivagre’ dans 
un manuscrit grec du Mus^e B^naki d’Ath&ies,” Parole d’Orient, 6-7 (1975-1976): 
101-13; and A. Guillaumont, “Fragments syriaques des ‘Disciples d’fivagre’,” Pa- 
role d’Orient> 6-7 (1975-1976): 115-23. 

98 P. G^hin, “Evagriana d’un manuscrit basilien (Vaticanus gr. 2028, dim Basilianus 
67),” LeMusion, 109 (1966): 59-85. 

99 See her “Le commentaire sur les Psaumes d’fivagre le Pontique,” Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica y 26 (1960): 307-48. 
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The synthetic continuation: congenial heresiology? 

From the French philologists, we turn to the synthesizers of their 
work. Three figures stand out above the rest: in chronological 
order, Francois Refoule, Michael O’Laughlin, and Elizabeth 
Clark. 100 Each of them advances a strong case for the importance of 
Evagrius. Though they are unquestionably interesting in their own 
right, for the purposes of this essay their main significance is found 
in their convergence on certain presuppositions about Evagrius. It 
will quickly become apparent that they have consolidated the 
claims that Antoine Guillaumont advanced in his study of the 
Gnostic Chapters. But they have also become increasingly outspo¬ 
ken in the matter of why Evagrius’ works are valuable to us. 

In 1961 and 1963, the Dominican scholar Fran 5 ois Refoule 
published four studies on Evagrius: “La christologie d’Evagre et 
l’Origenisme;” 101 “La date de la lettre a Evagre (RG. 46, 1101— 
08);” 102 “fivagre fut-il Origeniste?”; 103 and “La mystique d’Evagre 
et l’Origenisme.” 104 These were followed in 1967 by a concise 
reformulation of Refoule’s views in his entry “Evagrius Ponticus” 
for the New Catholic Encyclopedia. 105 The first of these publications 
was a highly detailed reconstruction of Evagrian Christology, and it 
remains a standard treatment of that subject. (It also contains, in 

100 It would not be amiss to refer here to two publications on Evagrius by Susanna Elm: 
The ‘Sententiae ad uirginem’ by Evagrius Ponticus and the Problem of Early Mo¬ 
nastic Rules,” Augustinianum, 30 (1990): 393-404; and “Evagrius Ponticus' Sen¬ 
tentiae ad Virginem ,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers , 45 (1991): 97-120. The latter is 
basically a much more developed version of the contents presented in the former. 
They constitute the only publications dedicated to the A/ uirginem known to me and 
are to that extent undeniably important. However, Professor Elm’s purpose is social- 
historical rather than theological. Although they rely heavily upon the conventions I 
am describing in this section, they add nothing distinctive to the heresiological per¬ 
spective and therefore they are of negligible interest for the present discussion. 

101 OrientaUa Christiana Periodica, 27 (1961): 221-66. 

102 Recherches de Science Religieuse, 49 (1961): 520-48. 

103 Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques, 47 (1963): 398-402. 

104 Supplement de la Vie Spirituelle , 66 (1963): 453-63. 

105 Refoule, “Evagrius Ponticus,” New Catholic Encyclopedia (Washington, DC: 1967), 
5.644-45. 
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explicit form, Refoule’s position on the central question that inter¬ 
ests us, so it will not be necessary to offer here a summary and cri¬ 
tique of the other articles.) Refoule acknowledged that Evagrius’ 
reputation was definitively “compromised” during the Second 
Origenist Controversy. 106 He offers a lengthy account of the 
Christological issues of the First Origenist Controversy before 
returning to the second controversy. He discusses the evidence 
from Kyriakos, whom he justly calls a “farouche anti-orig^niste,” 
and from the anathemata of 543. 107 When he turns to Evagrius’ 
Christology as such, he takes on board the evidence from Evagrius’ 
Epistula fidei (Ep . 8 in the corpus of St Basil’s letters), 108 which he 
compares to Gregory Nazianzen’s third and fourth Theological Ora¬ 
tions, among other earlier sources; Evagrius’ Scholia on the Psalms, 
in discussing which he churlishly faults Evagrius for “doing noth¬ 
ing to relieve the ambiguity of his anachronistic vocabulary”; 109 
and finally Evagrius’ Gnostic Chapters. While it is all to the good 
that Refoule offers his evaluation with reference to several works by 
Evagrius, there is nevertheless a troubling tendency in his evalua¬ 
tion that should be pointed out. 

This tendency first emerges when he acknowledges that 
Evagrius nowhere in his Scholia on Psalms teaches that one day we 
will be “equals-to-Christ” {isochristoi), but then goes on to say that 
such a belief can be deduced from his scholia. 110 A desire to tighten 
the links between the Gnostic Chapters and the accusations of543 is 
most probably what motivated Refoule to expend such efforts to 
deduce this teaching from sources where it is not stated. He was 

106 Refoule, “Christologie d’Evagre,” 233. 

107 Ibid., 229-33. 

108 The ascription to Evagrius has been independently established by two scholars: 
Robert Melcher, Der 8 Brief des hi. Basilius, ein Werk des Euagrius Ponticus 
(Miinster-i.-W., 1923); and W. Bousset, Apophthegmata: Studien zur Geschichtedes 
dltesten Monchtums (Tubingen, 1923), 333-41. 

109 Refoule, “Christologie d’fivagre,” 245; this criticism is anachronistic, being based 
on a desire for a clear statement on issues of Christology that we regard as important 
from our (much later) perspective. 

110 Ibid., 248-49. 
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hardly acting upon an inchoate suspicion that was later given shape 
when he read the Gnostic Chapters. The preliminary indication of a 
serious bias becomes much clearer when we look to Refoule’s treat¬ 
ment of that latter source. Refoule announces his presuppositions 
that Evagrius’ thought “is extremely systematic” and that evident 
contradictions should be resolved. 111 In the rest of the article, 
Refoule identifies numerous points of contradiction that he then 
attempts to resolve by invoking Evagrius’ belief in isochristism. 
This belief in turn he uses to explain Evagrian Christology in terms 
of a “mystical” and “intellectual” union with God that is indistin¬ 
guishable in the case of Christ and that of the saints. By trimming 
his sails to this breeze, Refoule seeks to steer clear of Nestorianism 
on the one hand, and Monophysitism on the other. 112 Refoule also 
makes much of the essentially Neoplatonic element of divinity hid 
within oneself—a theme that is equally important, as we shall see, 
in Michael O’Laughlin’s evaluation of Evagrius—and bolsters his 
claims about Evagrian Christology with copious references to 
scholarship on Platonic and Neoplatonic philosophy. 113 

Refoule’s knowledge of the relevant sources is considerable, but 
his evaluation showcases the dubious methodology that we have 
already noted at work in other similar studies. After adducing a 
string of ambiguities regarding Christology, Refoule undertakes to 
resolve them by invoking the doctrine of isochristism. Now there is 
no problem in principle with conjecturing that an implicit system 
of thought is the best way of accounting for an explicit position. 
Refoule’s paper goes about making a detailed case for thinking that, 
with Evagrius, we have enough evidence from the explicit claims to 
infer the implicit system of thought. But it is significant that 
Refoul^’s cue for identifying isochristism as representative of the 
underlying system came from the condemnations of the Second 
Origenist Controversy, which he then applied back on Evagrius’ 

111 Ibid., 251, 253; as we have seen, this claim is sometimes explicitly disavowed by 
scholars whose preoccupations align them with the Benedictine school. 

112 Ibid., 253. 

113 Ibid., 256-57. 
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writing. Again, such a move is not in itself objectionable; in fact, it is 
bold and imaginative in a way that is often characteristic of brilliant 
scholarly insight. And yet it is important to reiterate in this connection 
that no one has yet demonstrated that Evagrius explicidy endorsed 
isochristism in any of his writings whatever. That Evagrius did so may 
well be considered axiomatic in some quarters, but the conjecture does 
not command our assent because there is no textual evidence for it. 
Instead, all we have are inferences that ultimately rest upon the fact 
that Evagrius was condemned for such a belief in the sixth century. 
This means that scholars have been organizing the evidence about 
Evagrius in keeping with a hostile interpretation securely datable to 
150 years after the writings it is meant to interpret. If an evaluation of 
Evagrius were advanced that accounted for more textual evidence 
without positing isochristism (which is, after all, a complex system of 
belief), then we would be justified in abandoning Evagrian 
isochristism as a working hypothesis. But this is to anticipate. 

The major promoter of this perspective in English-language 
scholarship is undoubtedly Michael O’Laughlin. Although 
O’Laughlin has not, to my knowledge, published on Evagrian 
Christology, he has nevertheless made the Gnostic Chapters his point 
of departure in studying Evagrius. Having completed a doctoral 
thesis on Evagrius, 114 O’Laughlin has brought out four articles on 
Evagrius in recent years. Two of them are of particular relevance to 
us. The first, “Evagrius Ponticus in Spiritual Perspective,” is pro¬ 
grammatic for his approach to Evagrius’ writings; and the second, 
“New Questions concerning the Origenism of Evagrius,” is a 
response to Gabriel Bunge’s research. 115 O’Laughlin is extremely 

114 Origen in the Desert: Anthropology and Integration in Evagrius Ponticus , Th.D. disser¬ 
tation, Harvard University, 1987. 

115 “Evagrius Ponticus in Spiritual Perspective,” Studia Patristica y 30 (1997): 224-30; 
and “New Questions Concerning the Origenism of Evagrius,” in Origeniana 
Quinta (Leuven, 1992), 528-34. The other two recent publications are “The Bible, 
Demons and the Desert—Evaluating the Antirrheticus of Evagrius Ponticus,” 
Studia Monastica , 34 (1992): 201-15; “Elements of Fourth-Century Origenism: 
The Anthropology of Evagrius Ponticus and its Sources,” in C. Kannengiesser and 
W. Petersen, eds., Origen of Alexandria (Notre Dame, 1988), 357-73. 
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enthusiastic about the value of Evagrius’ writings, and harsh 
towards the persons and processes responsible for his margin¬ 
alization. He accepts and advances the case for thinking of Evagrius 
as being the quintessential Origenist. And his paper on Evagrius 
“in spiritual perspective” gives a detailed account of what it means 
to think of Evagrius in that way. 

By way of a plea for an integrated spirituality that “has psycho¬ 
logical significance for our culture,” 116 O’Laughlin argues that 
Evagrius’ heavily Neoplatonic teaching is “attuned by some inner 
force to the transcendent” and thus conscious of “God in the depth 
of the self.” 117 O’Laughlin characterizes Evagrius’ withdrawal into 
Egypt—“that intense personal laboratory of 4th century spiritual¬ 
ity”—as “an intellectual experiment” resulting in a “vast gnostic 
synthesis.” 118 He summarily rejects that idea that Evagrius’ “experi¬ 
ment” was rooted in what he learnt in the company of the 
Cappadocian Fathers, finding instead its roots in “the more clearly 
Platonic models of nearby Alexandria.” 119 Along with this empha¬ 
sis on finding God “in the depth of the self” comes O’Laughlin’s 
claim that Evagrius was propagating “an elitist and perfectionist 
wisdom theology” which was “necessarily thrust into the periphery 
by the evolving of the Western mind in a more externalized, dog¬ 
matic direction.” 120 Even more emphatic is O’Laughlin’s claim that 
Evagrian theology “represented a challenge to the legitimacy of sac¬ 
raments and hierarchy, let alone ordinary society, for the value 
system of the wisdom approach is highly personal, reflective and 
non-dogmatic. Evagrius exalted the gnostic individual as one who 
alone has overcome the world and found the meaning of life.” 121 

Given such a presentation of Evagrius, it is not surprising in the 
least that O’Laughlin’s review of Bunge’s research is fiercely critical, 
denouncing it for making Evagrius “much less interesting, much 

116 O’Laughlin, “Spiritual Perspective,” 230. 

117 Ibid., 225, 227. 

118 Ibid., 226. 

119 Ibid. 

120 Ibid., 227. 

121 Ibid.; emphasis in the original. 
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less paradoxical, much less important” (amongst other things)—an 
impressionistic, if not outright bizarre, assessment to find in a 
scholarly evaluation. 122 But O’Laughlin’s review is based upon a 
number of claims that are verifiable—e.g., that Evagrian spiritual¬ 
ity is individualistic, inimical to sacraments and hierarchy, and 
non-dogmatic—and, as we have already seen in the overview of 
Bunge’s and Driscoll’s work, extremely strong cases have been 
made for embracing exactly the opposite conclusion in many cases. 
It is perhaps unfair to compare O’Laughlin’s brief communication 
with Driscoll’s doctoral thesis but, just the same, it is clear from 
comparing the two that O’Laughlin’s bold account of Evagrius suf¬ 
fers from its many hyperbolic claims. Significantly, those claims are 
aimed at making Evagrius out to be exactly what Abba Kyriakos 
said he was so long ago: a philosopher trying to synthesize Chris¬ 
tianity and Neoplatonism. On O’Laughlin’s reading, Evagrius is 
interesting for precisely the same reason that he was anathematized 
during the Second Origenist Controversy. 

It seems unlikely that O’Laughlin’s papers, which have appeared 
in a wide array of publications over the years, will have had a direct 
impact on the way people think about Evagrius. But his indirect 
impact has been enormous. He is, so to speak, the eminence grise 
behind a hugely influential presentation of Evagrius: that found in 
Elizabeth Clark’s The Origenist Controversy : 123 Professor Clark 
states forthrightly in the introductory remarks to the book that her 

approach, as even the inattentive reader will soon note, is ad¬ 
mittedly partisan. Although I have brought all the relevant 
documents of which I am aware to bear upon my interpreta- 

122 O’Laughlin, “New Questions,” 531. It is worth just dwelling on the idea that 
Evagrius* importance is bound up in his putative heresy. This idea is of a piece with 
what we have seen so far. But surely one can think that Evagrius* importance and in¬ 
terest are a function of the fact that we have, from his pen, a plethora of writings—in 
which respect he is unique amongst the Desert Fathers—irrespective of whether 
these writings satisfy some modern hankering for racy theologoumena. 

123 Clark acknowledges her debt to O’Laughlin in the introduction to her book; see The 
Origenist Controversy: The Cultural Construction of an Early Christian Debate 
(Princeton, 1992), ix. 
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tion of events, I have been concerned throughout to give a 
sympathetic reading to the Origenist side of the debate. 
Evagrius Ponticus, Rufinus, and the Pelagians are thus the 
“heroes” of my account—not Epiphanius, Jerome, and Au¬ 
gustine. Mine is not the approach of most theology text¬ 
books. It is, rather, an attempt to raise up for consideration a 
defeated theology that for a few years stirred up the Christian 
world to new intellectual creativity. 124 

There is no questioning the broad scope of Clarks research, or 
indeed her partisan sympathy; and the excellence of her mono¬ 
graph in charting the shifting alliances and skirmishes of the First 
Controversy is widely recognized. 

But again the question to be raised concerns not scope, but pre¬ 
suppositions. Clarks reading of “the Origenist side of the debate” 
is deeply influenced by the conceptual categories of the Second 
Origenist Controversy—as when she asserts without comment the 
claim (characterized by one perceptive reviewer as “pour le moins 
discutable, voire erron^e et trompeuse”) 125 that “Evagrius s teach¬ 
ing on the human possession of the ‘image of God’” may be 
summed up as follows; 

we had the “image” only when we existed as unembodied 
minds: with the precosmic fall, we lost it. The regaining of the 
“image” will not occur when we receive a transformed body in 
the “first resurrection,” but only when we cast off bodies to¬ 
tally, when again we exist as “naked minds,” unencumbered by 
bodies that cloud the vision of God, the vision without image . 126 

Another presupposition guiding Clark s research that can be profit¬ 
ably taken as an advancement of the “heresiological” interpretation 

124 Ibid., 10. 

125 Mark Sheridan, “Compte-rendue: Elizabeth A. Clark, The Origenist Controversy ... 
Collectanea Cisterciensia , 58 (1996): 38-42—a deeply learned review, and one to which 
I am in debt for prompting the remarks that follow. It is worth considering the possibil¬ 
ity that Clark’s attribution to Evagrius of the idea that the Eucharist is “defective” 
(Clark, Origenist Controversy , 65)—an attribution Sheridan rightly challenges (40)— 
might be related to the similar claim advanced by O’Laughlin (see fn. 121, above). 

126 Clark, Origenist Controversy , 73-74. 
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is that Evagrius and his writings were central to the First Contro¬ 
versy. 127 It is relatively easy to arrive at this view if one accepts, first, 
that Origen was not responsible for Origenism and, second, that 
Evagrius was. As Clark notes, both Guillaumont 128 and Refoule 129 
have argued in support of this view (and O’Laughlin reiterated it in 
an essay published in the same year as Clarks book). 130 But in fact 
Guillaumont s position was considerably more refined. His final 
word on the matter is that “Evagrius’ work is therefore a witness, 
and probably to some extent a product, of the Origenism that was 
condemned in 400; but it came too late for us to be able to con¬ 
clude that it played an important role in the formation of 
Origenism such as was condemned.” 131 Another, even more noto¬ 
rious, problem for maintaining that Evagrius’ teaching stirred up 
the First Controversy is that that claim has no direct support from 
contemporary witnesses or ancient historians. 132 It is somewhat 
disappointing that Clark does not directly address that problem, 
particularly since her commitment to the idea that Evagrius was 
central to the debate is important to other parts of her analysis. For 
instance, this view informs Clark’s decision to characterize the tar¬ 
get of Shenute’s polemics as “the continued progress of‘Evagrian- 
izatiori in the Egyptian wing of the [Origenist] movement.” 1 3 But 
this claim, too, rests on a belief that has been seriously challenged 
by research in the Benedictine school: one can no longer quietly 

127 See Clark, Origenist Controversy , 44. 

128 Les “Kephalaia Gnostica”d'£vagre le Pontique, 120-23. 

129 “fivagre fut-il orig&iiste?,” 398-99. 

130 O’Laughlin, “New Questions,” 531, at nn. 36-38. 

131 Guillaumont, Les “Kephalaia Gnostica” d*£vagre le Pontique , 123: “L’oeuvre 
d’fivagre est done un temoin, et dans une certaine mesure sans doute un produit, de 
l’orig^nisme qui fut condamnl en 400; mais elle est venue trop tard pour qu’on 
puisse estimer qu’elle ait jou£ un r61e important dans la formation de cet orig^nisme 
tel qu’il fut condamn&” 

132 The absence of Evagrius’ name was noted by Bunge, “Origenismus-Gnostizismus,” 
25-26. The earliest mention of Evagrius by name in this connection is in Jerome’s 
ep. 133, the evidence of which even Guillaumont calls into question, finding in it 
merely an opportunistic attack by Jerome against everyone that Rufinus had com¬ 
mended: see Les “Kephalaia Gnostica*d*£vagre le Pontique, 122 at fn. 177. 

133 Clark, Origenist Controversy , 85. 
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suppose that Evagrius’ teaching represents a Hellenistic intrusion 
into Coptic purity. To return to the matter at hand, it is certainly 
the case that, at present, we have far more from Evagrius than we do 
from any of the other leading figures of Egyptian monasticism dur¬ 
ing the last quarter of the fourth century. But this does not mean 
that he was the most important of them, even within the social net¬ 
works that Clark has done so much to trace. To the contrary, since 
Antony and the Macarii (not to mention the virtually unknown, 
but deeply fascinating Coptic father, Paul of Tamma) 134 were set up 
for at least a generation before Evagrius arrived in Egypt, it is likely 
that they had a greater impact there than he ever did. 

In light of the widespread acceptance that has greeted Professor 
Clarks study of the First Origenist Controversy, many scholars 
have moved on to other topics while taking her assessment of 
Evagrius as firmly established. 135 Subsequent research by Professor 
Clark and others now tends to address questions relating to 
Origenism and the body. 136 There are very few indications that 
scholars of this persuasion take the case mounted by Bunge and 
others seriously. Even O’Laughlin, who has offered the only 
detailed assessment of Bunge s research previously available in Eng¬ 
lish, is somewhat shrill in his suggestion that Bunge does not ade¬ 
quately respond to Guillaumont. It is totally unclear why Bunge, or 

134 See Tito Orlandi, Paolo di Tamma. Opere. Introduzione, testo , traduzione e concor- 
danze (Rome, 1988). 

135 Two examples will suffice. First, in his discussion of the doctrine of universal salva¬ 
tion, J. Trumbower ( Rescue for the Dead [Oxford: OUP, 2001], 123 and 173 
nn. 66-67) owes his references and his unflinchingly bold interpretation of 
Evagrius to Clark. Similarly, in his discussion of the place of images in Evagrian 
thought, G. Peers {Subtle Bodies: Representing Angels in Byzantium [Berkeley: Uni¬ 
versity of California Press, 2001], 69-70) follows Clark’s presentation of Evagrius’ 
purportedly “anti-image” theory of worship. In both cases, the position that 
emerges from Evagrius’ works is far, far more nuanced than these generalizations 
(whether Clark’s, or Trumbower’s, or Peers’s) indicate. 

136 E.g., Elizabeth Clark, “Melania the Elder and the Origenist Controversy: The Sta¬ 
tus of the Body in a Late-Ancient Debate,” in John Petruccione, ed., Nova et Vetera: 
Patristic Studies in Honor ofThomas Patrick Halton (Washington, D.C, 1998), 117- 
27; David Brakke, “The Egyptian Afterlife of Origenism: Conflicts over Embodi¬ 
ment in Coptic Sermons,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica , 66 (2000): 277-93. 
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anyone else for that matter, ought to be limited to writing footnotes 
or rejoinders to Guillaumonts book. The work of the Benedictine 
school is more likely to supersede Guillaumonts perspective than 
to overthrow it in direct confrontation. On a related note, Clark’s 
seeming concern that Bunge is subversively trying to co-opt Eva¬ 
grius into orthodoxy 137 (to what nefarious purpose, we are left to 
imagine) is not so much wrong, as misplaced. Bunge is not arguing 
counter to Guillaumont; instead, he is stepping back from the 
debates about Evagrius’ Origenism to consider Evagrius afresh, 
without taking for granted that Evagrius was an eccentric voice 
crying out in the wilderness. This curious impasse brings us to what 
is probably the most fascinating paradox of contemporary research 
into Evagrius and his works: the scholars who are most inclined to 
fulminate against the heresiologists for ruining Evagrius’ reputation 
are the same ones who are most willing to take the heresiologists’ pre¬ 
suppositions as the hermeneutic key to Evagrianism, and simply to 
reverse their final evaluation of Evagrius. But this reversal can only 
serve to perpetuate the belief that the heresiologists, even if they 
came to wrongheaded conclusions, provided a fundamentally accu¬ 
rate and adequate schema for describing Evagrius’ theology. 

Assessment 

So where does Evagrian scholarship stand at present? I think the 
current status can be best appreciated by means of an overview of 
some salient considerations that bear on whether or not Evagrius is 
to be regarded as a condemned heretic. In the first place, it is now 
generally conceded that the question of Origenism was not enter¬ 
tained during the sessions of the Fifth Ecumenical Council: the 
anathemata that have long been thought to reflect the judgment of 
the Fathers of that council were in fact appended to the acts of the 
council after the fact. 138 On this basis, one can claim that Evagrius 

137 Clark, Origenist Controversy , 44 n 4. 

138 See, e.g., F. Diekamp, Die origenistischen Streitigkeiten im 6. Jahrhundert und das 
5 allgemeine Konzil (Munster, 1899), 90; F. X. Murphy and P. Sherwood, Constan¬ 
tinople 11 et Constantinople lll y Histoire des conciles, 3 (Paris, 1974), 108—9. 
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does not stand condemned by an ecumenical council. But then a 
further question emerges: do the condemnations of 543 and 553, ' 
and those related by Cyril of Scythopolis, reflect the mind of the' 
Church and thereby obviate the need for a conciliar decision? As to 
the witness of Cyril of Scythopolis, whose account of Abba Kyria- 
kos contains the only condemnation of Evagrius by name in con¬ 
junction with the accusations of Origenism, Hombergen has 
decisively shown that we cannot even confidently claim that they 
are an accurate assessment of sixth-century Origenism—let alone 
an accurate interpretation of third-fourth century Origenism. 
They might be, but the onus of proof has now been shifted to those 
who would want to maintain that Kyriakos et al. were actually 
struggling against the faithful implementation of Evagrius’ teach¬ 
ing. On a related note, even though it is now widely accepted on 
the basis of Guillaumont’s research that the sixth-century condem¬ 
nations of Origenism were in part extracted from Evagrius own 
writings, there is still an important difference between claiming 
that Evagrius is the source for the condemned beliefs and claiming 
that the condemnations provide a reliable framework for interpret¬ 
ing Evagrius. 139 To be quite clear, the propositions that were 
condemned (as Origenism) in the sixth century are prima facie 
heretical and therefore deserving of condemnation. But the con¬ 
demnations do not self-evidently constitute a response to Evagrius’ 
own teachings. 

Whether or not Evagrius is a heretic is only one question that has 
come into focus for Evagrian scholarship. Another question that is 
of greater scholarly importance (but one which will ultimately help 
settle the answer to the first question, I suspect) is whether or not 
the interpretation of Evagrius that has emerged on the basis of links 
between his Gnostic Chapters and the Second Origenist Contro- 

139 There are related cases worth noting here: does Calvinist double-predestination rep¬ 
resent Augustine’s teaching as such, or an evolution of it? Does Augustine’s doctrine 
of predestination represent Paul’s teaching as such, or an evolution of it? Or, closer 
to home, does Evagrius’ theology represent Origen’s teaching as such, or an evolu¬ 
tion of it? 
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versy is sound. This question brings us back to the points I raised in 
my remarks about Refoule’s work. Refoule and others have 
advanced an interpretation of Evagrius that is, for the most part, 
internally consistent and that relies on the sixth-century condem¬ 
nations for its keys to unlocking Evagrius. Bunge and others are 
advancing an interpretation of Evagrius that is in some important 
senses more consistent, that does not rely on the condemnations in 
any way, but that is as yet incomplete. Is there a basis for rationally 
preferring one school of thought to the other, or is any such prefer¬ 
ence in the end quite arbitrary? I propose that Occam’s razor is 
useful here: all else being equal, an interpretation of Evagrius that 
does not rely on inferring a complicated metaphysical system to 
explain his writings is preferable to one that does. Furthermore, an 
interpretation of Evagrius that satisfactorily accounts for his writ¬ 
ings as a whole is preferable to one that accounts for only one of 
them. We are not yet in a position to offer a comprehensive evalua¬ 
tion, because research continues. And yet, at the risk of giving hos¬ 
tages to fortune, it certainly looks like the Benedictine school is 
very like to offer up an interpretation of Evagrius that will be pref¬ 
erable to the conventional view, along the lines I have just 
described. Even supposing that were to happen, we will not yet 
necessarily be in a position to speak of “St Evagrius”; but we might 
at least be in a position to learn from him without apology, or 
deference to ideas that even now seem desperately threadbare. 

In concluding my overview of the Heresiological School, 
I pointed to a paradox that strikes me as fundamental to that view 
and as frankly untenable. So it is only fair that, in concluding this 
essay as a whole, I should point to a fundamental paradox of the 
Benedictine School. One has only to read the publications of this 
group to realize that they characteristically take orthodoxy to be 
extremely important. But surely it is counter-intuitive to take 
orthodoxy very serious while basically working toward the rehabili¬ 
tating of an erstwhile heretic? Without attempting here to resolve 
that question, I think it is desirable to make a few remarks about the 
value for Orthodox theology of re-reading Evagrius. To begin, the 
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classical Greek patristic exposition of prayer is his; it was Evagrius 
who wrote in brilliant terms about the relationship between prayer 
and theology that is taken for granted in the Orthodox tradition. 
We are better prepared to understand this classic treatment if we 
take on board his further works, which explain the terms he 
employs in On Prayer. Furthermore, the Benedictine perspective 
offers a more comprehensive account of Evagrius by calling atten¬ 
tion to a number of extremely valuable writings that have as yet 
been largely ignored in favor of the sensational (and arguably mis¬ 
represented) “mystical” writings like the Gnostic Chapters or the 
“Great Letter.” Along similar lines, it tends to begin where Evagrius 
told his readers to begin—with the study of Scripture. This per¬ 
spective is also faithful to Evagrius’ teaching in that it tends to work 
from a prayerful observation of Christian principles, toward a 
gradual ascent in understanding. 140 The Benedictine perspective 
takes Evagrius’ own commitment to orthodoxy quite seriously. 
(Incidentally, it does not assume that heterodoxy is the mark of cre¬ 
ativity or brilliance.) By approaching Evagrius in this way, it is able 
to show us why so many Fathers came back to Evagrius time 
and again, despite their concerns about his orthodoxy—which 
makes him unlike, for instance, Arius or Nestorius—and also how 
Evagrius’ writings nourished the Christian East (and Far East) for 
centuries, albeit in many cases pseudonymously. It can also instill 
the valuable practice of dealing with the writings that come down 
to us from earlier Christian generations in a discerning way. It high¬ 
lights the goodness of Evagrius teaching, and makes this goodness 
the basis of trying to understand the whole of his works. It is, in a 
word, charitable. So much for what it does. What it does not do is 
also important. It does not attempt to prove that the doctrines con¬ 
demned by Justinian in 543 and 553 are in fact orthodox (though it 
does claim that they are not representative of Evagrius’ teaching). It 
does not aim at establishing Evagrius’ sanctity (though it does 
point out that, in certain quarters, his sanctity was never ques- 

140 This movement can be contrasted to the typical Heresiological decision to begin 
with the Gnostic Chapters . 
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tioned). It does not—or need not necessarily—try to vindicate 
Evagrius’ memory (though it always shows that the vehemence 
directed against him is immoderate and that his memory deserves 
to be ameliorated). 

This school of thought is emblematic of patristic scholarship 
working at its best: the responsible and discerning process of trans¬ 
mitting knowledge that nourishes the soul and feeds the mind. 
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Old Treasure in New Vessels 

Review Essay 

Marina Ledkovsky 

Katharina Sponsel, AltesErbe in neuen Formen: Das kirchen- 
musikalische Werk Aleksandr Kastal’skijs. Berlin: Verlag 
Ernst Kuhn, 2002. 530 pp. 

Katharina Sponsels important book about Aleksandr Kastalsky s 
extraordinary contribution to the development of Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church music will doubtlessly enrich the knowledge of Ger¬ 
man professional choirmasters and choristers in the first place and 
should be of great interest to musicologists researching that specific 
area of Russian Orthodox authentic liturgical chants. It also might 
benefit German Orthodox readers widening their understanding 
of this particular aspect of Orthodox ecclesiastical music. It is fore¬ 
most a scholarly book, concentrated on a very significant but at the 
same time restricted area of the art of ecclesiastical singing mostly 
unfamiliar to the majority of Western Christians. 

The book is indeed a splendidly reworked Ph.D. dissertation for 
the University of Wurzburg. Sponsel is to be commended for the 
indefatigable endeavor in the perseverance of her goal to assess the 
significance of Kastalskys genius. Good fortune assisted her in 
many ways. She might have been one of the first non-Russian 
musicologists to benefit from the newly accessible pertinent 
archives available after Glasnost and Perestroika. Her impressive 
bibliography proves that she did not miss any relevant book on her 
topic. She also benefited greatly from the productive and generous 
support and advice by several Russian scholars and archivists, but 
especially by Dr Svetlana Zvereva and her numerous writings on 
Kastalsky, including her comprehensive study Aleksandr Kastalskii: 
Idei, tvorchestvo, Sud’ba {Aleksandr Kastal skii: Ideas, Works, Destiny) 
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(Moscow, 1999), now available in admirable translation into Eng¬ 
lish by Stuart Campbell as Alexander Kastalsky: His Life and Music 
(Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2003). 

Sponsel is also to be congratulated on the result of this complex 
protracted effort. The book is excellently planned and illustrated. 
All eventualities in misunderstandings of terminology, dates of Old 
Calendar versus New Calendar, musical notation systems are care¬ 
fully envisaged and explained at the very beginning, following the 
benevolent greeting of Archbishop Theophanes of Berlin and Ger¬ 
many (Moscow Patriarchy) and a clear-cut, easy to locate Table of 
Contents. The actual scholarly text (pp. 1-410) consists of eight 
well-conceived chapters. Ample footnotes with additional detailed 
information, not just dry source references, and placed at the 
bottom of the page make this dense text more attractive and conve¬ 
nient to read. Excellent cross-references to any part of the book also 
enhance the reader s comprehension and satisfaction. Occasional, 
very few, mistakes such as incorrect page numbers in cross- 
references and misspellings are just minor mishaps that can be 
easily corrected. Sponsel strikes one as a very thorough, well-orga¬ 
nized scholar who observes accuracy in the minutest details. 

The first chapter, envisioned as an introduction to Kastalsky s 
contribution to Russian Orthodox liturgical music, deals with the 
historical background for the development of the “New Direction” 
or “Moscow School” (Stepan V. Smolensky’s and Johann von 
Gardners terms respectively) in Russian Orthodox Church music. 
The efforts of the well-known initiators of the revival of ancient 
chants and pioneers of Russian musicology (Archpriest Dimitri 
Razumovsky [1818-1889], Stepan Vasilievich Smolensky [1848- 
1909], Archpriest Vasili Metallov [1862-1926], and Antonin 
Viktorovich Preobrazhensky [1870-1929], among many other 
important scholars) are succinctly presented and evaluated. This 
part is followed by a brief account of the reception and present 
stage of research in Kastalsky s work. It may come as a surprise to 
the uninitiated reader that there was great interest in Russian 
Orthodox choral music among British and American Anglicans at 
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the beginning of the twentieth century. Sponsel cites the British 
A. M. Henderson and the American N. Lindsay Norton as adap¬ 
tors of Kastalskys settings among those of prominent Russian 
composers’ masterpieces for practical use at Anglican services. 
Sponsel then proceeds to give an overview on research already done 
and the resulting monographs and reprints on the subject and pres¬ 
ents the concept of her own project: A thorough exploration of the 
sources and traditions that Kastalsky used as canonical tunes/melo- 
dies as well as an investigation of Kastalskys principles of harmoni¬ 
zation, because quite frequently he would arrange pieces belonging 
to the same liturgical tone in different ways depending on the 
Divine Services context. He also would rework several times litur¬ 
gical compositions resulting on many occasions in different ver¬ 
sions of one and the same piece. Her plan includes a biographical 
sketch to establish the significance of Kastalskys liturgical music in 
his creative career (Chapter II, pp. 19-36), a register of his ecclesi¬ 
astical works with excellent short characterizations (Chapter III, 
pp. 37-107) and four chapters (pp. 109-400), probably the most 
valuable and interesting for musicologists, in which selected repre¬ 
sentative choral pieces for the Divine Liturgy (Chapter IV), the All- 
Night-Vigil (Chapter V), the Movable Feasts of the Church Year 
and the singing of stichera according to a “podoben” (model— 
idiomelon, prosomion, automelon. Chapter VI), and lastly for the 
monumental Requiem for the Fallen Brothers reworked as Eternal 
Memory to the Heroes (Chapter VII) are painstakingly analyzed to 
demonstrate Kastalskys characteristic compositional methods. In 
the presentation of those selected choral pieces Sponsel follows 
Kastalskys own chronological approach in composing various 
pieces for the most important Divine Services. Sponsel considers 
this approach the most practical to solve the particular musical 
problems that arise with different liturgical functions of the given 
choral sets. In Chapter VIII she proposes an assessment of Kastal¬ 
sky s work with regard to the revival of authentic liturgical singing 
or the fulfillment of Smolensky’s envisaged “New Antiquity,” his 
wish to introduce “ancient chants in new attire” or in Sponsel’s 
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formulation “Ancient Heritage in New Forms.” The following part 
(pp. 413-97) comprises full scores for each analyzed choral set in 
Chapters III—VII: five central pieces for each, the Divine Liturgy 
and the All-Night-Vigil, eight pieces for the Movable Feasts and 
eleven of the Eternal Memory to the Heroes. Translations of Church 
Slavonic texts into German follow the analyzed scores and should 
prove helpful to German Orthodox believers. A considerable bibli¬ 
ography, a useful explanation of abbreviations, a not very complete 
index of names and terms, a separate index of illustrations and four 
pages of advertisement by the publisher fill the last pages (499- 
534) of this compact study. 

Sponsel’s concise biographical sketch introduces the reader to 
the atmosphere of the Synod School when it was in the process of 
total reform and helps to understand the development of Kastal¬ 
sky s musical genius. Some decisive biographical facts deserve to be 
highlighted. Kastalsky descended on both sides from ancestors 
who had served the Orthodox Church. His father, Archpriest 
Dimitri Ivanovich, a brilliant theologian who eventually became a 
professor at Moscow Theological Seminary, was ordained and 
highly esteemed by the eminent Metropolitan Philaret (Drozdov). 
His mothers father was a priest at a church in Sushchevo on the 
outskirts of Moscow. It was his mother, Olga Semenovna, who gave 
him his first piano lessons and introduced him to liturgical singing 
in a church choir under her direction (a surprising situation at a 
time when it was not customary to engage womens voices in 
church choirs). It is possibly a well-known fact for connoisseurs of 
Russian liturgical music that Kastalsky had not been a very promis¬ 
ing musician in his early life. Yet he showed remarkable talent for 
improvising at the piano and even tried his hand at compositions in 
his boyhood. None of those early pieces seem to have survived. A 
young piano teacher at Moscow Conservatory, Porfiri Timofeevich 
Konev, was impressed by Alexander s God-given talent to impro¬ 
vise at the piano at one of the family parties. Konev began giving 
lessons to Alexander and eventually persuaded him to enroll at the 
Moscow Conservatory. Kastalsky’s studies at the Conservatory 
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were not particularly remarkable. He later confessed that he 
skipped lectures by Tchaikovsky because they were “dry and unin¬ 
teresting.” He loved Taneev’s lectures, however, and seemed to have 
made real progress in music theory under Taneev’s tutelage. His 
attraction to Russian ethnic music, to the collections of Russian 
folksongs by Balakirev and Melgunov, to the trend of Glinka- 
Borodin-Mussorgsky-Rimsky-Korsakov asserted itself ever more at 
that period. He admitted that he “was not specially drawn to the 
classics.” After six years of study Kastalsky left the Conservatory 
without getting his degree and began to earn his livelihood as a 
piano teacher. His career as a church musician started in 1887 with 
an almost chance appointment as piano teacher at the newly 
reformed Moscow Synod School of Church Music. A radical 
change in the direction of Kastalsky’s professional life occurred 
when the distinguished medievalist and composer of sacred music 
Stepan Vasilievich Smolensky, professor at Moscow Conservatory, 
was appointed director and teacher at the Synod School in 1889. 
Smolensky sensed Kastalsky’s potential to contribute to the idea of 
introducing “ancient chants in new forms” and desired to improve 
his status at the Synod School. With this goal in mind he raised 
Kastalsky’s position to Assistant Choirmaster of the “superlative 
choir director Vasili Sergeevich Orlov” (1857—1907; director of 
the Synod Choir 1886-1907). Furthermore, Smolensky enlisted 
Kastalsky in the team of collectors and researchers of ancient music 
manuscripts for the establishment of a paleographical research 
library at the Synod School. He also encouraged Kastalsky to com¬ 
plete his abandoned studies at Moscow Conservatory. In the 
summer of1893, Alexander Dimitrievich passed all assigned exam¬ 
inations and composed the required piece of music, Balthasar's Feast, 
“a perfectly respectable work” according to Smolensky’s commen¬ 
tary. As a graduate of the Conservatory he was awarded the 
diploma of “Free Artist.” 

In addition to his duties as teacher and coach of the Synod 
Choir, Kastalsky also participated in choosing and preparing new 
pieces for services at the Dormition Cathedral and for concert pro- 
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grams. At one occasion in 1896, when Kastalsky together with 
Orlov were looking at an arrangement of “It is meet (Dostoino est) n 
in the Serbian chant, Kastalsky rejected it as unsatisfactory. Upon 
Orlovs suggestion, Kastalsky harmonized the piece himself. 
His harmonization was received with acclaim. That experiment 
encouraged him to continue with arrangements of authentic 
chants. An extraordinary period of musical activity ensued and 
lasted for over a decade. The initial felicitous collaboration with 
Smolensky and especially with Orlov, and after Orlovs repose with 
Nikolai Mikhailovich Danilin (1878-1945, intermittent Assistant 
Choirmaster 1902-1904 and 1907-1910, then Choir Director 
1910-1918) and Nikolai Semenovich Golovanov (1891-1953, 
Assistant Choirmaster and teacher at the Synod School 1910— 
1918) resulted in the most glorious period of Russian liturgical 
choral performance. It was the peak of the “Moscow School” cru¬ 
elly interrupted by the catastrophe of 1917. Incidentally, Kastalsky 
proved to be not a very successful choirmaster and eventually was 
appointed Director of the Synod School in March 1910, a position 
that left him less leisure to work on settings of chants and on his 
compositions. The first years of his directorship were probably the 
happiest and most successful in his professional career, but with the 
First World War and the following political crises a decline in the 
development of the Synod School set in which ended with its clo¬ 
sure at the end of the academic year 1916-1917. Kastalsky sought 
to save the school by collaborating with Anatoli Lunacharsky and 
transforming it into a more acceptable institution for the new 
regime. The following academic year 1918-1919 a “Peoples 
Choral Academy {Narodnaia Akademiia khorovogopeniid)” estab¬ 
lished itself in the building of the Synod School. Kastalsky had 
hoped to spare this way the Synod School’s total elimination, but in 
1923 the “Peoples Choral Academy” became just a subdivision of 
choral music at Moscow Conservatory. 

During those last difficult years of his life Kastalsky turned to 
research in ethnic music and arranged and composed mostly choral 
pieces in the “Russian folklore style,” but regrettably also works 
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with an outspoken revolutionary bent although he was bitterly dis¬ 
appointed in the goals of the Bolshevik regime of terror. He seri¬ 
ously considered emigration to the USA, but, unfortunately, he 
was unsuccessful in his attempts to obtain the needed support from 
his contacts. Kastalsky succumbed to serious heart and lung ail¬ 
ments, aggravated by destitution and malnutrition in Bolshevik 
USSR, on December 17, 1926. The funeral service for Kastalsky 
was attended by all church choristers, choirmasters and musicolo¬ 
gists still living in Moscow. The excellent choir director Nikolai 
Danilin conducted the funeral service and included all of 
Kastalsky s settings for this service. His last resting place is at the 
cemetery of Novo-Devichii Convent (New Virgin Convent) in 
Moscow. Appropriately it is his superior contribution to Russian 
Orthodox Church music that survived his mortal remains and is 
being remarkably revived in the Russian Diaspora and in post- 
Soviet Russia. 

Kastalsky’s arrangements and compositions for use throughout 
the liturgical year are the focus of Sponsel’s important study. She 
explains in her introduction to the Register of Kastalsky s work that 
she limits it to his liturgical settings, encompassing all published 
and unpublished pieces known to her. Included are also composi¬ 
tions of sacred music intended exclusively for concert perfor¬ 
mances and his writings referring to ecclesiastical choral singing. 
His secular compositions are excluded from the Register and only 
occasionally mentioned in the text. Sponsel points to Kastalsky s 
special interest in the ancient Russian znamenny (neumatic) chant 
with all its popevki (tropes or “melodic cells” so named in Svedana 
Zverevas English version of Alexander Kastalsky and explained as “a 
melodic turn of phrase typical of a particular tone in medieval 
chants of the Russian Orthodox Church,” pp. 62 and 281). Kastal¬ 
sky depended mostly on the five Synod volumes in stave square 
notation of 1772, into which the original znamenny melodies had 
been transcribed from the neumatic notation. Almost all his works 
were printed as single issues at the publishers V. Grosse and 
R Jurgenson and were numbered from 1 to 80. Two voluminous 
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copybooks with arrangements of selected hymns for the church 
year and respectively for funeral and memorial services are not 
included in that numeration and follow in Sponsel’s Register as 
“Publications Without a Printing Number.” Many of Kastalsky’s 
scores remained unpublished during his lifetime. Those that 
appeared posthumously or were available bibliographically are 
included at the end of the Register under the rubric “Additions.” 
This Register is a mine of information for the interested specialist. 
Each listed piece is provided with the information where it was 
published, the date of the Censorship, the number of scores, the 
makeup of the voice parts, the reworking of earlier published ver¬ 
sions with commentaries that are precise and to the point. It 
includes descriptions of the pieces’ liturgical function, the identifi¬ 
cations of the chants and popevki on which each given arrangement 
is based, the location of its reviews, occasionally Kastalsky’s own 
evaluation or commentary of his composition is cleverly adduced 
which makes his musical genius evermore fascinating. The refer¬ 
ences to reviews by the most eminent composers and musicologists 
of the period and numerous additional pertinent notes are an 
enlightening asset to this part of Sponsel’s study. As a well-trained 
musicologist and expert in neumatic notation, she seems to iden¬ 
tify with ease the sources of Kastalsky’s arrangements and composi¬ 
tions. Her analysis of the Christmas Kontakion, “Deva dries’(Today 
the Virgin)” (no. 7b, pp. 55-56 in Register, based on znamenny 
chant), among many others, may help choir directors to properly 
conduct those pieces. Kastalsky himself pointed to his success with 
this piece in melodically following the course of the Magi’s guiding 
star as the alto part together with the male voices carrying the 
neumatic melody to the text, “ Volsvi zhe so zvezdoiu puteshestvuiut 
(The Magi travel with the star)” while the soprano part vocalizes 
the end syllable of the preceding text which jumps twice an entire 
octave and recedes in downward movement imitating visually and 
melodically the guiding star’s course. (See Alexander Kastalsky, My 
Musical Career and My Thoughts on Church Music, reprinted in 
Musical Quarterly, 11 [1925], 235). In her short analysis of the 
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“Lord’s Prayer” (no. 33, p. 70 in Register) Sponsel identifies nine 
popevki on which Kastalsky based his arrangement. According to 
Sponsel the leading melody carried by soprano, with the exception 
of measures 38-42 where it swings to bass, belongs to a neumatic 
tone two as the popevki used by Kastalsky are typical for that tone. 
Kastalsky also approved this arrangement in the quoted autobio¬ 
graphical sketch (p. 238). 

One of Kastalsky s important projects was the editing of two vol¬ 
umes of the Obikhod Tserkovnogo Peniia {Liber Usualis of Church 
Singing ) for the Synod Choir (discussed on pp. 97—99). Volume I 
contained all needed hymns for the All-Night-Vigil; volume II 
those for the Divine Liturgy. Most pieces were composed or 
arranged by Kastalsky but the volumes also included works by 
other church composers whose musical style would comply with 
the Moscow School. Volume I, published in 1912, and Volume II, 
in 1914, were intended as an alternative to Bakhmetev’s Obikhod of 
the Petersburg Court Chapel. Although Kastalsky s volumes were 
well received and in great demand, they could not be implemented 
throughout all of Russia’s parishes due to the following disaster of 
1917 and its aftermath. 

Sponsel furthermore shows how Kastalsky had his hand in many 
musical events and enterprises, for instance, the organization of 
concerts of sacred music from the historical perspective, fifteenth 
to seventeenth centuries, in 1901 and 1902, the revival of ancient 
church ritual in contemporary arrangements— Pechnoe deistvo 
{The Play of the Furnace) in 1907 and 1909, the cantata Stikh o 
tserkovnom russkom penii {Verse About Russian Church Singing) on 
November 5,6,7,1911, and the cantata The Reading by a Clerk to 
the People of Moscow of the Epistle from Patriarch Hermogen to the 
Tushino Traitors in 1609, a choral work with bass soloist to be per¬ 
formed at the occasion of the Patriarch’s canonization. May 12, 
1913. The first concert of this cantata took place February 19, 
1912 at the three-hundredth anniversary of the patriarch’s repose. 
Kastalsky’s cantatas were published by Jurgenson in the years 
1912-1915. The second and fourth versions of the impressive 
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Requiem for Fallen Brothers were also published by Jurgenson in 
1916 and 1918 respectively. 

At the end of Chapter III, Sponsel presents some of Kastalsky’s 
written work connected with themes of liturgical music: a volumi¬ 
nous correspondence with colleagues, friends and critics, the 
manual An Easy Teach-YourselfChurch-Singing. With a Notebook in 
Music Notation Appended, published by A. F. Fedorov in 1909 and 
by Jurgenson in 1910, the already quoted autobiographical My 
Musical Career, two additional autobiographical articles and two 
sketches about church music in a “democratic Russia,” published 
in 1918. A full account of Kastalsky s literary contribution is avail¬ 
able in Svetlana Zverevas study (English version, pp. 247—48). 

The next four chapters IV—VII (pp. 109-400) make up the bulk 
of this book with detailed analysis of central liturgical hymns. 
Sponsel attempts to identify precisely Kastalsky’s sources for his 
choral pieces, but these efforts may not always be successful as she 
herself admits. Yet, for musicologists, specialists in this area and for 
talented choirmasters they present valuable insight into Kastalsky s 
methods of arranging and composing works based on chants. Most 
pieces under Sponsel’s scrutiny are conveniently presented in the 
original square and/or staff notation, when needed in znamenny 
“hook” notation, and illustrated with graphic tables helping the 
amateur as well as the specialist to absorb her analysis. Likewise, the 
additional information, the examples of the underlying znamenny 
scores, tables of different znamenny “melodic cells (popevki ),” the 
adduced commentaries by Kastalsky himself and by important 
scholars, church musicians and critics should be of great interest 
and help for the reader and researcher. In her own research Sponsel 
concludes that the eminent musicologist Johann von Gardners 
assertions about the strict following of znamenny melodies and for¬ 
mulae by composers of the "Moscow School” leave room for seri¬ 
ous argument. She shows how “in practice” Kastalsky alters the use 
of traditional melismatic znamenny formulae in arranging different 
liturgical texts. Sponsel asserts that there is rather quite regularly a 
“liberal” treatment of the leading znamenny voice and respectively 
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of the harmonizing voices. As an example Sponsel analyzes in detail 
Kastalskys Cherubic Hymn no. 3 (1897) based on znamenny 
chant. She examines several existing Cherubic Hymns of znamenny 
origin line by line and their corresponding znamenny formulae in 
comparison to Kastalskys arrangement and his changes. The most 
important change is the introduction of the 4/4 measure that sim¬ 
plifies and omits some extended melismata of the original melody. 
The 4/4 measure requires simplification of the rhythmic oudine. 
For that reason Kastalsky breaks away from the distribution of the 
original source text and prefers repetitions of individual single tex¬ 
tual sections to extended melismata. The repetition of groups of 
measures in the leading voice acquires a songlike character and thus 
a similar function as the melismatic formulae in the original 
manner of znamenny singing. According to Sponsel, Kastalsky is 
guided by the principle of the neumatic manner of singing in its 
structural “formulaity,” but uses it in his own brilliant way for his 
choral compositions. Kastalsky arranged most of his liturgical 
hymns in this “liberal” manner. In that same Cherubic Hymn no. 
3, Kastalsky introduces a very successful device that he later repeats 
in several choral settings. He sets the opening words “ Izhe 
Kheruvimy (Let us the cherubim)” for boys’ voices and the follow¬ 
ing words “ Taino obrazuiushche (who mystically represent)” for 
male voices alone to juxtapose the heavenly pure world to the 
earthly one. 

Further, Sponsel commends Kastalskys successful setting of 
“Blazhen muzh (Blessed is the man)” (Register no. 26, 1900) and 
shows his attempts to revive the singing of each psalm verse in 
unison alternating with the characteristic “Alleluia” in full har¬ 
mony and with the doubling of the soprano-tenor parts as was the 
tradition at the Moscow Dormition Cathedral. She discovers 
Kastalskys clever use of the znamenny melismatic formula “fita 
piatoglasnaia" in “Svete Tikhii (O Gladsome Light)” (no. 2b for a 
large choir, no. 46 in Register, 1904), as the basis for this ancient 
moving evening hymn. Sponsel shows more uses of this “fita in the 
fifth tone” in the Paschal stichera “Paskha sviashchennaia nam tines’ 
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pokazasia (Sacred Pascha has been shown to us today).” The word 
“Paskhd ’ in the sticheron “ Paskha krasnaia (Beautiful Pascha)” is 
adorned with this “fita.” It also appears in the Theotokion Dog¬ 
matic of tone five, “V Chernem mori (In the Red Sea)” in the last 
monosyllabic word of the line “Syi i prezhde Syi (who is being and 
has always been).” Sponsel sees Kastalsky’s “Nyne otpushchaeshi 
(Now lettest thou depart)” (no. 2, no. 49 in Register, 1904, a 
melody from an old manuscript) as an endeavor to reintroduce the 
traditional psalmody recited by a tenor-soloist barely supported by 
a very soft yet expressive choir sound. That canticle from St Luke’s 
Gospel (2.29-32) was never sung in Moscow’s Dormition Cathe¬ 
dral in strict observance of the Typikon but this rule was not regu¬ 
larly followed in parish churches all over Russia. The same is true of 
the “Verses Before the Six Psalms” that had to be read according to 
church rules. Yet parish churches liked to use “impressive” compo¬ 
sitions of that piece by minor church musicians like Estafii Azeev, 
Mikhail Strokin et.al. It became a sort of tradition to sing them on 
Christmas Eve. Kastalsky’s setting of those verses was published in 
1904. As there were no musical precedents in the Synod Obikhod 
for neither “Now lettest thou depart” nor for the “Verses Before the 
Six Psalms,” Kastalsky had to invent musical forms that would 
match the tone of the Divine Service. For the latter he turned to the 
znamenny “Great Doxology” in the “ Sinodal'nyi Obikhod notnago 
peniia (the Synod Liber usualis)” traditionally and solemnly sung at 
Matins of Sunday and Great Feasts. As in the Cherubic Hymn 
no. 3, the first verse “Glory to God in the Highest” is sung by sopra¬ 
nos and altos, imitating “angels glorifying God.” Tenors and basses 
join them with the second verse, “and peace among men,” repre¬ 
senting humans. The first part of the following verse from the Psal¬ 
ter (50.17) “O, Lord, open my lips” has no relation to any 
neumatic melody according to Sponsel, whereas the verses ending 
picks up again the “angelic motif” of the beginning with the phrase 
“and my mouth will proclaim thy glory.” Sponsel admires with 
good reason Kastalsky s extraordinary spiritual intuition to express 
musically God’s response to human entreaty allowing men to join 
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the angels’ praises. In this connection Sponsel notes that Sergei 
Rachmaninov was the sole composer of that period to include the 
“Verses Before the Six Psalms” in his “All-Night- Vigil' (op. 37, 
1915) basing them on the same neumatic melody of the “Great 
Doxology” in the Synod Obikhod. Thus Kastalsky’s creative idea 
was adopted and elaborated by Rachmaninov more than ten years 
later in his best ecclesiastical work. Obviously, Rachmaninovs 
opus has become much better known than Kastalsky’s also splen¬ 
did “Verses ...” 

Kastalsky’s setting of “Praise the Name of the Lord,” no. 2 (Reg¬ 
ister no. 54) can also be considered as a revival of an ancient tradi¬ 
tion practiced at the Moscow Dormition Cathedral and at many 
monasteries. It is based on a znamenny melody from the Synod 
Obikhod. Each Psalm verse is intoned by soprano 2 and tenor 2 in 
octave, then interrupted by the rest of the choir and followed by the 
refrain “Alleluia.” Sponsel attributes this arrangement to Kastal- 
sky’s endeavor to resurrect the traditional manner of the verses 
announcement by a canonarch (chanter/reader) used mainly for 
the chanting of the stichera but also for Psalms like “Bless the Lord, 
O my soul.” According to Gardner, Smirnov, and other church 
musicians the canonarch should preferably be a boy’s alto or a 
tenor, but never a bass. 

Sponsel’s long Chapter VI (pp. 247-339) on “Hymns for the 
Church Year” is devoted to Kastalsky’ efforts to revive the chanting 
of the propria according to the prescribed tones throughout the 
church year. Kastalsky dedicated his talent in an impressive 
amount of work and time to the hymns of the church year in con¬ 
trast to most church musicians and composers. He was profession¬ 
ally aware of the importance of the eight tones on which all hymns 
for different occasions were based throughout the church year. He 
was very critical of the abridged “Court Chapel Chant (pridvornyi 
napev)” and felt that this simplified chanting failed to do justice to 
the sophisticated and poetic substance of the stichera. Sponsel 
adduces Kastalsky’s letter of 1917 to Boris Vladimirovich Asafiev, 
musicologist and composer, in which his indignation is explicidy 
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reflected: “From the sphere of the [Imperial] Court that rubbish 
flooded all of Russia [...]. This simple chant’ is the killer of piety, 
of music and of the ideals of the church” (Sponsel, 263). Regretta¬ 
bly, the rigorous striving of the Court Chapel Directors to enforce a 
uniform manner of ecclesiastical singing in all parishes of the 
Empire is a sad fact that up to our days continues to be deeply 
rooted in all too numerous church choirs in Russia as well as in 
those of the Russian Orthodox tradition in the Diaspora all over 
the world. 

As the singing of stichera is at the center of most services, 
Kastalsky turned mainly to them for their adaptation to his chant 
arrangements. He considerably enriched the repertory of the 
changing hymns for the Great Feasts, the Lenten and Paschal peri¬ 
ods as well as for the most important saints’ days. Sponsel explores 
at length and in detail Kastalsky’s arrangements for “Lord, I have 
cried unto thee” and “Let my prayer be set forth” in all eight tones, 
published in an extensive edition in 1901 (Register no. 27) and 
based on znamenny chant to which he added two different settings 
of what he called “usual chant {upotrebitel'nyi rospev and alterna¬ 
tively also obychnyi kievskii rospev or napev)” which was factually a 
“shortened” or “simplified” Kiev chant. Apparently Kastalsky had a 
hard time with the setting of the Theotokia Dogmatica because of 
their complex melismatic structure. The result was the cycle of 
them in all eight tones, including the preceding “now and ever” 
based on znamenny chant. The chant remained unchanged as tran¬ 
scribed in the Synod Hymnals with the exception of a few insignifi¬ 
cant simplifications. It was also published in 1901 (Register no. 
28). Sponsel chooses the Dogmatic in the first tone for her thor¬ 
ough analysis and shows how Kastalsky uses the chant by thought¬ 
fully exploiting the text in assigning it only to sopranos when it sug¬ 
gests “angelic singing” (like in the “Cherubic Hymn” no. 3 and the 
“Verses Before the Six Psalms”). She declares that in Kastalsky’s 
arrangement the znamenny chant, similar to a Cantus Firmus, 
moves through the setting in changing voices continuously to 
highlight the pertinent text. She also points to Kastalsky’s prefer- 
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ence of “empty fifths” at the beginning and end of a given hymn 
and short instances of unison singing for the settings in znamenny 
chant in general and applied especially in the Theotokia 
Dogmatica, thus lending an archaic character to those pieces. 
Sponsel reports that Kastalsky’s efforts to improve the usual com¬ 
monplace singing at all services were met with notable opposition. 
The Dogmatica were sharply criticized for their unaccustomed musi¬ 
cal arrangements. Yet, in spite of this criticism the Dogmatica were 
performed by the Synod Choir in the Dormition Cathedral and in 
numerous Moscow churches as well as in concerts of sacred music. 

In Chapter VI, part 5 (pp. 288-339), Sponsel discusses at length 
Kastalsky’s Practical Handbook for Eloquent Singing of Stichera by 
Means of Different Arrangements (Prakticheskoe rukovodstvo k vyr- 
azitel’nomu peniiu pri pomoshchi razlichnykh garmonizatsii ), a 33- 
page long booklet published in 1909. With this booklet Kastalsky 
strove to create a manual that would assist choirmasters practically, 
in different possibilities of arrangements of the “usual chant” to 
attain better, more expressive performances of the singing of 
stichera at church services. It was meant as a desirable improve¬ 
ment over the then prevailing “Court Chapel singing.” Sponsel 
calls attention to a concrete proposal in Kastalsky s Handbook of 
alternative arrangements of tones in major and minor keys. 
Kastalsky considered a pure major key setting appropriate for “fes¬ 
tive and joyous basic moods, for instance, for Easter Matins but not 
for Passion Week.” On the following pages Sponsel examines each 
tone in Kastalsky’s settings for different occasions, considering the 
sticheras textual contents. Thus Kastalsky modified the arrange¬ 
ment of the Lenten “usual Court chant” from major to minor key 
and vice versa he sharply criticized the “usual Court chant” minor 
key setting in the sixth tone for the stichera on Easter Matins (“The 
angels sing thy resurrection, O Christ the Savior”) and at the litany 
(litiia) on Christmas (“The angels rejoice in heaven [Likuiut angeli 
na nebest\") and set them in major key. He also set in major key two 
stichera sung at Ascension including “O Lord, I have cried unto 
thee” in contrast to “the usual Court chant” settings in minor key. 
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Tone five yielded Kastalsky the possibility to illustrate the differ¬ 
ent means of arrangements in major and minor keys according to 
the demands of the given text. In addition to his use of both keys in 
his first published Vespers stichera and Dogmatica Theotokia 
(1901), he offered three new versions for tone five. The sticheron 
on Transfiguration (“Come to the Lords mountain [ Priidite na 
goru Gospodniu ]”) is set in major key because of its basic joyous 
character while the sticheron at the litany on Sunday of the Venera¬ 
tion of the Cross (“All creation sees thee hanging on the cross 
[Zriashche Tia tvar vsia na kreste visiashcha ]”) is set in minor key 
including all preceding stichera on “Lord I have cried unto thee.” 
Kastalsky also composed an alternative setting for the “usual Court 
chant” of “Thou, who has decked thyself with light,” sung at 
Vespers of Great Friday and set throughout in major key. By 
observing the text, Kastalsky alternates accordingly from minor to 
major keys as suggested by the verbal content. Sponsel follows 
Kastalsky’s minute procedure step by step providing a profitable 
guide for church musicians in general and for choir directors in 
particular. The result of Kastalsky s setting is a stunning expression 
of pain in this funeral dirge by Joseph of Arimathea and Nikod- 
emus. A table outlining the choice of major or minor keys for 
stichera of the given feast is attached to the manual. That “Practical 
Handbook” was highly praised by specialists in the field as a valu¬ 
able aid for choir directors. 

In Chapter VI, part 6, Sponsel addresses Kastalsky s re-introduction 
of the singing of stichera according to prosomoia that had been 
totally eliminated by the simplifications of the Court Chapel 
Obikhod. Thanks to the productive collaboration with the eminent 
choir conductor Vasilii Orlov those stichera would be sung regu¬ 
larly at All-Night-Vigils in the Dormition Cathedral. Kastalsky 
reminisced in his autobiography that “they were well received by 
the parishioners and that they lent the services a specific coloring. 
Their success was great even with the Old Believers” {Autobiogra¬ 
phy, 236). But only 26 of over 100 of those stichera had been pub¬ 
lished. Again, a detailed analysis of Kastalsky’s sources and struc- 
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turally ingenious settings follows, even going into comparison with 
the Greek originals. Sponsel explains how Kastalsky basically 
trusted his own esthetic sense in the arrangement of the prosomoia 
texts in accordance with the chant melodies used for each line and 
remarks critically that consultation of the Greek original version 
would have aided him to use the given lines correctly in concord of 
text and melody. But she admits that he did not have any earlier 
model to which to refer and, in the end, praises Kastalsky s achieve¬ 
ment in re-introducing those “forgotten treasures” (Gardners 
words) into liturgical practice at least at the Dormition Cathedral. 
At this point Sponsel invites the interested musicologist in a foot¬ 
note (321, n. 159) to look up her own attempt in arranging the 
stichera under analysis in German translation with the adequate 
distribution of text lines in accord with melodic lines based on the 
Greek model (Christlicher Osten, 46 [1991], 125-30) and she 
seems to suggest that she has found the correct solution. 

In Chapter VI, part 7, some eight pages are dedicated to the 
same scrutiny of the setting of “O Heavenly King,” the best-known 
Orthodox hymn addressed to the Holy Spirit, central to the Feast 
of Pentecost and usually intoned at the beginning of a Service of 
Supplication ( moleben ). Kastalsky follows for the first two parts the 
model of traditional singing of stichera with a canonarch using 
throughout chosen lines of znamenny chant in the sixth tone with 
numerous repetitions of syncopated end movements, but includes 
also a melodic tune in tone eight. This setting was intended for the 
festive Pentecostal service and was close to the arrangements 
belonging to the “unchangeable” choral pieces of the church year. 
Therefore, in Sponsel’s opinion, it is in an exceptional category 
among the composer s arrangements of changeable stichera for the 
church year. 

Sponsel questions, in Chapter VI, part 8, whether Kastalsky’s 
“alternatives” have really brought about “a reform in the singing of 
stichera.” She acknowledges that Kastalsky offers different possi¬ 
bilities to the general practice of his time while not entrusting them 
to the whimsical choice of choirmasters; that he strove for stylistic 
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unity in singing stichera in znamenny setting at the beginning and 
end of Vespers to contribute to the solemnity of the service on feast- 
days as well as in his arrangements of singing according to proso- 
moia. But she regrets that Kastalsky s daring to return to authentic 
Slavic liturgical singing did not lead him to work more on the com¬ 
plex melismatic znamenny melodies for the ideomela and 
prosomoia. Yet, Sponsel “understands” that Kastalsky, being aware 
of the prevailing taste among parishioners of his time had to com¬ 
promise by mostly arranging his settings in his reworked obychnyi 
raspev (plain chant). Considering the voluminous repertory of 
stichera for the church year it became clear that it would be impos¬ 
sible for most choirs and their directors to rearrange the needed 
pieces according to Kastalsky’s models of his “plain chant.” It 
would have been an overwhelming task that eventually could have 
been solved in the years to come but was interrupted and virtually 
stopped by the events of 1917 and the following periods of terror 
and persecution of God’s Church and her servants. 

The last period of Kastalsky s creative activity is presented in 
Chapter VII. By 1910 Kastalsky had reached the peak of his profes¬ 
sional career at the appointment of Director of the Synod Choir 
School. As said earlier, his varied administrative and organizational 
obligations left him little time for his liturgical compositions. Only 
about ten new works were published between 1910 and 1918, but 
several additional compositions were not included in the “Num¬ 
bered List” of his published works between 1897-1917. Sponsel 
lists 22 pieces, 9 of which are known to have been composed 
between 1912-1925 [1926]. The last piece, “In thy Kingdom 
remember me, O Lord,” was supposedly composed on the bed of 
his repose. 

The tragic events of the First World War prompted Kastalsky, 
already in 1914, to honor the victims of all nations with his 
“Requiem for Fallen Brothers.” Kastalsky worked for several years 
on this complex piece. Its first version for choir and organ included 
various Russian and Serbian Orthodox chants as well as Catholic 
and Anglican musical settings with Church Slavonic and Latin 
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texts following in its organization the Roman Catholic Requiem. 
He reworked it into a fuller version substituting orchestra for organ 
and changing texts to reflect the new allies’ participation in the 
Entente by creating “an immense musical chronicle of the First 
World War” (Zvereva, English version, 173). Eventually he 
returned to an a cappella version of “Eternal Memory to the Heroes 
(Selected Hymns from the Memorial Service)” at the end of 1916. 
That piece is close to the canonical Orthodox Memorial Service 
and, according to Sponsel, represents Kastalsky s last sacred music 
piece to be published by Jurgenson. On roughly 60 pages Sponsel 
gives a lengthy analysis of the different stages of composition point¬ 
ing to Kastalsky s ingenious use of various chants for the appropri¬ 
ate hymns and petitions from the basic traditions—Russian and 
Serbian Orthodox, Roman Catholic and Anglican. According to 
her analysis “Eternal Memory to the Heroes,” based on three 
hymns from the Orthodox Panikhida (“With the saints give rest,” 
“Give rest with the just, O our Savior” and “Eternal Memory”) and 
extended by choral pieces from the “Requiem for Fallen Brothers,” 
developed into a particular kind of religious concert music, a sort of 
“Musical Poem” about liturgical texts not really designated to be 
sung at church services. She cites composer Nikolai Kompaneisky 
as a major advocate of that kind of church music intended for per¬ 
formances in concert and which he named demestvennaia khoro- 
vaia muzyka (Kompaneisky’s “peculiar understanding of that term 
to designate a free composition outside of the eight-tone system” 
[cf. Vladimir Morosan, Choral Performance in Pre-Revolutionary 
Russia (Madison, CT: Musica Russica, 1994), 240]). For that 
reason Sponsel sees it as a final point in his development, but not as 
its culmination. Interestingly, this is in contrast to Zverevas assess¬ 
ment. She calls “Eternal Memory for the Heroes” “one of the finest 
creations in the heritage of Russian church music” (Zvereva, Eng¬ 
lish version, 179). 

The last chapter (VIII: 401-10) summarizes Kastalsky’s contri¬ 
bution to the “New Direction of Liturgical Singing.” While both 
Smolensky and Gardner regard Kastalsky as the founder of this 
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“New Direction” or “Moscow School,” Sponsel arrives at a slightly 
different conclusion. She repeats her observation about Kastalsky s 
influence on Rachmaninov who consulted Kastalsky when he 
was composing his “Liturgy” and “All-Night-Vigil.” Sponsel also 
points to some of Rachmaninovs choral sets connected with 
Kastalskys models. Then she adduces names of several known 
composers, Kastalskys contemporaries (Pavel Chesnokov, Alek¬ 
sandr Nikolsky, Viktor Kalinnikov, Aleksandr Grechaninov, 
Mikhail Ippolitov-Ivanov, Nikolai Cherepnin), who tried their tal¬ 
ents in different ways along the lines of the “Moscow School.” But 
Sponsel finds in their compositions a tendency that leads away 
from the efforts to use authentic chants for their own sake. In her 
opinion they all seem to use melodies just inspired by the true 
character of znamenny chant and none of those contemporaries 
devoted their compositions intensively to church services. Their 
work, with few exceptions, tended to become more representative 
in concerts of church music. Therefore, Sponsel claims, one can 
only partly connect their work with Kastalsky s example and speak 
only generally of the foundation of a “School.” She repeats the 
point that Russian liturgical choral music experienced a short 
period of blossoming at the turn of the twentieth century, abruptly 
terminated in 1918, but in her opinion no new music originated 
from Kastalsky s steadily consistent and strongly marked style. For 
Sponsel, Kastalsky remains a distinctly singular phenomenon: his 
strong ties to the rediscovered authentic church chants and their 
principal destination for church services as well as his intensive 
concern for reformed singing according to the eight tones distin¬ 
guish his work as being totally oriented towards an everyday litur¬ 
gical practice. Kastalsky felt instinctively the urgent need of a radi¬ 
cal reform in the usual contemporary performance of canonical 
sacred music that followed the Lvov/Bakhmetev simplified chants 
and the free Italian/German compositions. Although Kastalskys 
interests shifted to Russian musical ethnology following his 
immensely productive and successful period of composing liturgi¬ 
cal choral music, his major concern for the future of Russian 
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Orthodox ecclesiastical singing lasted until the end of his days. In 
his autobiographical notes he deplores the negligence of his con¬ 
temporaries in the choice of appropriate harmonic and melodic 
means in their arrangements and/or compositions. In addition to 
those notes he recalls in numerous letters to friends and colleagues 
of his last years that there is an inexhaustible well of Russian Ortho¬ 
dox authentic church melodies available that should be explored 
and used for liturgical purposes. Sponsel regrets that the forbidding 
circumstances of the Bolshevik take-over were not conducive to 
further development of this “New Direction.” She also appeals to 
church musicians of the Russian Orthodox Tradition to continue 
and put to practice the research of that “inexhaustible well” and to 
search for “new answers” in the polyphonic arrangements of 
church hymns but always corresponding to that “rich heritage.” 
Sponsel seriously considers the return to the ancient homophonic 
intoning of the following polyphonic choral performance of stich- 
era (including the prosomoia ) as well as the restoration of a totally 
homophonic liturgical singing “as it was usual up to the seven¬ 
teenth century in the Russian church and until now is in use by 
Orthodox churches of different nationalities.” This reviewer regrets 
that Sponsel does not mention the research that has been going on 
even during the worst times of the “Soviet Empire,” neither the 
numerous contributions by scholars and church composers of the 
diaspora excepting the referred to Fortunato, Gardner and Morosan, 
nor the revival of intensive research in that particular area of Ortho¬ 
dox church singing going on in the contemporary Russian Federa¬ 
tion. She also regrets that Sponsel does not seem to be aware of the 
theory that several musicologists maintain about polyphonic singing 
among Eastern Slavs from the very inception of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity and hopes that the so-called “traditional homophonic singing 
at liturgical services” will never be revived. Contemporary and future 
musicologists and ethnologists will hopefully find the solution to 
those intriguing and important problems. 

Sponsel s book is a highly respectable contribution to the history 
of Russian Orthodox Church music, especially valuable to German 
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scholars and musicologists. Yet, in “conclusive evidence” it is 
important to remember that it was originally a doctoral disserta¬ 
tion and had to be “defended.” At certain instances the “defense” of 
her position on some issues is questionable. She seems to be eager 
to disprove earlier results of life-long research by eminent scholars, 
to criticize Kastalsky s arrangements and even to hint that she has 
the only proper clue for appropriate arrangements of znameny 
chants and is the final expert on Kastalsky and Russian Orthodox 
music. As examples one could cite her dismissal of Gardner s asser¬ 
tion that the Moscow Synod choral tradition was faithful to the 
authenticity of ancient chants or that the very soft beginning of 
Kastalsky s setting of “O Gladsome Light (Svete Tikhit)" was influ¬ 
enced by a mistranslation of the Greek original “ ilasos ” meaning 
“friendly, kind, gracious” and not “low, soft, gentle” [of sound] as 
she translates the Russian “tikhit'', but the trouble is that “ tikhit' 
has also the meaning of “gentle, amiable, kind” in standard Rus¬ 
sian. Thus a few of her findings remain somewhat disputable, 
which in no way diminishes the significance of her excellent study. 
The wish of Archbishop Theophanes of Berlin in his opening 
greeting to see that book translated into Russian also seems to be 
futile because there are available in Russian the excellent mono¬ 
graph and several in depth studies on Kastalsky by Dr Svetlana 
Zvereva as well as the English translation of her monograph for 
interested musicologists in Great Britain and the USA where 
Orthodoxy is in full bloom and Zverevas book will indeed be of 
good service. 
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PaulF. Bradshaw, The Search for the Origins of Christian Wor¬ 
ship: Sources and Methods for the Study of Early Liturgy, 2nd 
ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 2002. xi+242 pp. 

As Bradshaw noted in his preface to the first edition of this book, 
the simple developmental models on which the early history of the 
liturgy used to be written are no longer tenable, and the complexity 
of early Christianity and early Judaism needs to be recognized 
before anything can be written on their liturgies. Whereas earlier 
scholarship had sought an orderly development of Christian lit¬ 
urgy from its Jewish roots, and sought to marshal the evidence into 
a picture of ordered and uniform development, the approach he 
labeled, following the linguist Robert Wright, as “lumping,” 
Bradshaw perceived a picture of diversity of liturgical practice in 
the early centuries (“splitting”), deriving from a diversity of Jewish 
and gentile practice, and intersecting with a variety of cultural 
influences. 

Paul Meyendorff, in reviewing the first edition of this work in 
this journal, recognized its revolutionary character, and hailed its 
contribution to the field. A citation of Meyendorff s review appears 
on the cover of the second edition. In this edition we begin to see 
the fruits of the revolution that Bradshaw began, as he updates the 
critical Forschungsgeschichte of which the book largely consists to 
take account of many significant contributions which have been 
made in the last ten years. Beyond this he rewrites the early chapters 
to reflect further on method (though I, for one, miss his ten princi¬ 
ples for the interpretation of the evidence), and also launches into 
new territory, with chapters on office and ordination, and on litur¬ 
gical development in the fourth century. Meyendorff commended 
the first edition to scholar and neophyte alike, and the same com¬ 
mendation may be repeated for this edition. The work is suffi- 
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mary of the status of the various questions is sufficiently 
comprehensive and insightful to provide the scholar with the 
launching-point for new research. 

The following comments are not intended to detract from this 
commendation but are critical observations for a specialist audi¬ 
ence on Bradshaw’s new chapters, intended to further the discus¬ 
sion along the lines he proposes. 

In the new chapter on office and ordination, Bradshaw describes 
the recent discussion of the emergence of order and office from the 
social contexts of Roman antiquity. Whereas conflict between a 
prophetically and charismatically ordered ministry and an office- 
based ministry which is bureaucratically legitimated is commonly 
presumed, Bradshaw points out the diversity of possible interpreta¬ 
tions which may be put upon the evidence. On the whole, he is per¬ 
haps over-cautious in his assessment, but is properly open to the 
diversity of the possible patterns of conflict that might have devel¬ 
oped. Nonetheless, one feels, especially in his reading of Ignatius 
along the lines suggested by Trevett, as an attempt to win over the 
acceptance of episcopal ministry by a group of charismatic proph¬ 
ets (200), that the ghost of Harnack has not properly been exor¬ 
cised. The problem with this uncertainty is revealed as Bradshaw 
goes on to discuss the emergence of a priestly typology to under¬ 
stand Christian ministry (201—5). He suggests that this emerged 
because of the need for strong leadership in a church troubled by 
potential schism and heresy. The development must surely have 
been more subtle than this, for the Roman church was well able to 
deal with Marcion even before the emergence of a monepiscopate 
in the city, let alone the application of hieratic language to this 
monepiscopate. Is it rather not the case that a social conflict 
between episcopal and presbyteral order might have brought an 
extension of the priestly language of the Old Testament, a text now 
read as scriptural, to the episcopate as a means of bolstering episco¬ 
pal control? The failure to notice the possibility is the result of a 
failure to recognize that a conflict between presbyters and bishops 
might have been fundamental. 
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Bradshaw goes on to discuss the ordination rites of Apostolic Tra¬ 
dition (206-9), and whereas his conclusion that this document 
provides no secure basis for generalization is a sound one, this con¬ 
clusion is inevitable from the “splitters” perspective, quite apart 
from the question of the date and provenance of the document, 
which is, according to Bradshaw, uncertain. But even if Apostolic 
Tradition is, as I believe, a Roman product of the third century, this 
simply means that it bears witness to thought about liturgy in 
third-century Rome, and does not provide any sort of universal 
template. I have argued, admittedly against the stream, that the 
presbyteral ordination prayer of Apostolic Tradition is from a more 
recent seam of the work than the episcopal ordination prayer, a 
claim which Bradshaw dismisses too readily as he is proceeding on 
the assumption that presbyteral order necessarily precedes episco¬ 
pal order (209). This may be so, though is not necessarily so, but 
the same is not therefore true of ordination to these offices. He 
accepts that we are largely ignorant of early ordination rites, which 
is true, but the hints of presbyteral election in Alexandria contained 
in our sources, hints of ordination by porrection or enthronement, 
hints of election as itself a rite, are not discussed, which is remark¬ 
able when one considers that Bradshaw has trodden this ground 
before in his Ordination Rites (1990). 

In dealing with the development of liturgy after Constantine, 
Bradshaw finds two causes for the development, whilst repeating 
the point made among the ten principles of the first edition that 
previous discussion of a “revolution” in the period is overstated, as 
much that comes to our attention in the fourth century is rooted in 
an earlier period. The two causes are engagement with paganism, 
which means that pagan practices are both imitated, byway of rec¬ 
lamation, and condemned, and doctrinal development, in particu¬ 
lar the establishment of the Nicene faith, which led to a greater 
liturgical conformity across the oikoumene, at the same time he 
notes that liturgical practices impinged upon the formulation of 
doctrine. This chapter is an important start on an urgent task, 
namely the reformulation of a history of liturgy in the immediately 
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post-Nicene era, resulting from the breakdown of the narrative of 
the earlier period, for which reason it is important that there be 
accuracy from the beginning. In pursuit of this accuracy I make 
three points. 

The first is to offer three minor corrections; specialists in the 
fourth century may find other, similar, grounds for disagreement. 
We must demur from Bradshaws statement that regular exorcism 
of all baptismal candidates is first found in Africa in the middle of 
the third century and becomes widespread only after Nicaea (215), 
for not only should the evidence in Apostolic Tradition be dated to 
an ante-Nicene period, but there is evidence of this practice at the 
beginning of the third century (Tertullian De corona 3). Although 
exorcism becomes more frequent, and spreads beyond the West, 
this is an example of Bradshaws own dictum that much of what 
happened in the fourth century was development, not revolution. 
The same can be said of Satyrus’ faith in the power of consecrated 
elements (221, with reference to Ambrose De exitu fratris 1.43). 
Bradshaw suggests that faith in the protecting power of the Body of 
the Lord separate from the celebration of the Eucharist is a new 
development; but although there is something new here, it is an 
apparent development of the power of the host and the practice of 
wearing it described by Cyprian at De lapsis 26. Similarly Monica 
did not bring “food for the departed” (221, with reference to 
Augustine Confessions 6.2.2), but ate at the shrines of the departed; 
and this is not, as Bradshaw asserts, an alien pagan practice 
imported into Christianity, even though Augustine characterizes it 
as such, but an ancient Christian practice. The fourth-century 
development of this practice in the West is that described, or per¬ 
haps prescribed, by Augustine at this point, namely a transmuta¬ 
tion of these ancient ritual meals into a normative Eucharist. 

The second is a methodological consideration. We should be 
wary of citing “Gnosticism” as the origin of any practice of appar¬ 
ently obscure origin, as this is a category is of dubious utility. 
Bradshaw is aware of the diversity of Christianity and Judaism in 
the early period, and warns us constantly of the danger of oversim- 
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plification; the same is true of the term “Gnosticism,” which is a 
phenomenon of great complexity. Thus the observation of a simi¬ 
larity between the post-baptismal anointing of Jerusalem and the 
Acts of Thomas (228 n.57), whilst an interesting and useful observa¬ 
tion, is not helped by the term “Gnostic,” as the extent to which 
this term may properly be applied to these Acts is very uncertain. 

The third is fundamental. Bradshaw characterizes the changes to 
the liturgy and to the church after Nicaea as a decline, and the effect 
on the liturgy as disintegration (213, 218,229). It is true that he is 
reacting to earlier scholarship, particularly prominent among 
Anglicans, which saw the fourth century as the “golden age,” but to 
push the “golden age” back to an earlier century, or even to assume 
that there was ever such a thing, to reckon that there was an ideal 
Christianity attained in the first, or second, or third century, is to 
fly in the face of the evidence, for the evidence of widespread lapse 
in the Decian persecution indicates widespread nominal Chris¬ 
tianity, and complaints about behavior in church do not begin with 
Chrysostom but are hinted at by Origen. More importantly, char¬ 
acterizing the developments of the fourth century as a decline is to 
make a value j udgment that is not the business of a historian. There 
is enough to be done in determining and explaining events and 
developments. Bradshaw has achieved the collapse of the old narra¬ 
tive, but it is too early to put a new narrative in its place, and even 
when we can, the narrative will have no place for pejorative judg¬ 
ments on the faith and practice of earlier generations. Perhaps the 
need to make judgments is the result of the impingement of 
ecclesial agenda on the historian, but historians, of whom 
Bradshaw is among the best, may best serve the church by writing 
history. 

— Alistair Stewart-Sykes 
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Dennis E. Smith, From Symposium to Eucharist: The Ban¬ 
quet in the Early Christian World. Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 2003. xi+411 pp. 

At the beginning of his book Smith sets out his hypothesis, namely 
that all ancient meals were sub-types of what he calls “the common 
banquet tradition.” By this he means that the various meals of the 
ancient world, such as funerary meals and philosophical banquets, 
Jewish meals (including the seder of Passover) and Christian ritual 
meals (including the Eucharist), are all derived from the sympo¬ 
sium in some way. With particular regard to eucharistic origins he 
suggests that the orthodox liturgies are all likewise in some way 
derived from this common tradition, and that diverse Christian 
meals, which were part of the sympotic tradition, gave rise to the 
later liturgies. This is a significant and radical claim that is worth 
making. Sadly the book does not supply the evidence that proves 
the hypothesis. It is not that Smith fails to prove what he suggests, 
but rather he does not attempt to do so. 

After a brief introduction setting out this hypothesis, Smith goes 
on in five chapters, which form the bulk of the book, to describe 
the various types of symposium in the ancient world. Here he 
largely demonstrates the first part of his hypothesis, namely the 
generic similarity of ancient meals in ancient society. However he 
does not describe or discuss Christian meals at all in this section. 
He discusses Christian meals in two chapters, one devoted to the 
Pauline Lord’s Supper, the other to the Last Supper tradition in the 
synoptic Gospels. Again, it is possible to see the meals described 
here as participating in the sympotic genus; beyond this, Smith 
makes some very valuable points in these chapters both in support 
of his wider hypothesis and on particular issues, offering sympa¬ 
thetic and valuable critiques of those who have gone before him 
over this ground. I found his discussion of the vexed question of the 
relationship between the words of Jesus in the Last Supper and the 
meal-ritual of the communities whose literature reports these 
words particularly valuable; in the Pauline context Smith suggests 
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that the meal itself is the ritual representation of the Body to which 
the words of Jesus, as reported by Paul, allude. In Mark s Gospel, on 
the other hand, Smith suggests that the words of Jesus, which in a 
Markan context enable one to interpret the bread and cup as sym¬ 
bols pointing principally to martyrdom in a rite in which the disci¬ 
ples are formed into a group with clear social boundaries distinct 
from those of the Judaism from which they had emerged, are 
intended by Mark to be ritually employed, but that this was a new 
element which the evangelist is introducing into the meals of his 
community. 

These chapters are followed by a brief conclusion summing up 
the findings of the work. But, as is apparent in this final chapter, 
Smith has not proved his hypothesis on eucharistic origins because 
he does not go beyond the canonical material. He notes the vast 
difference between the classical Eucharist and the banquet tradi¬ 
tion, and alludes to the problem of understanding the disjunction 
between agape and Eucharist, but does not begin to show how one 
might give rise to the other. The hypothesis is a possible one, is even 
attractive, and has been argued before by Klinghardt (though to be 
fair, Smiths work is based on a dissertation produced in 1980), but 
more is needed than Smith offers. To prove the hypothesis it is nec¬ 
essary to account for the shifts which Smith himself observes. But 
beyond this, if the hypothesis is correct then it needs to be proved 
with reference to specific forms of the tradition, and the develop¬ 
ment of specific eucharistic meals out of specific meal events in the 
ancient world, whereas the derivation of these specific meals from a 
banquet tradition points simply to a generic similarity. In other 
words, the point that the classical Eucharist is ultimately derived 
from the symposium can only be proved once an entire account of 
eucharistic origins has been given, and were it possible to give such 
an account then the issue of the generic similarity of the various 
meals from which the Eucharist had derived would be of limited 
interest only. 

There is much of value in this book. For one unfamiliar with 
meal practice in the classical world the descriptive chapters could 
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not be bettered and, as noted above, the discussion of the New Tes¬ 
tament material is of the greatest interest. But Smiths concentra¬ 
tion on the canonical material means that the path from sympo¬ 
sium to Eucharist is as poorly lit as ever. 

— Alistair Stewart-Sykes 

Archeveque Georges Wagner, La Liturgie, Experience de 

I’Eglise. Etudes liturgiques. Ed. J. Getcha and A. Lossky. 

Analecta Sergiana, I. Paris: Presses Saint-Serge, 2003. 

190 pp. 

This collection of essays by Archbishop George (Wagner), pub¬ 
lished on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of his death, is the 
first volume to appear in the new series Analecta Sergiana, pub¬ 
lished by Saint Sergius Theological Institute in Paris. Archbishop 
George, who headed the “Russian Archdiocese in Western Europe” 
(under the Ecumenical Patriarchate) from 1981 until 1993, is 
especially known in the world of liturgical scholarship as the author 
of a study on the Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom, Der Ursprung 
der Chrysostomusliturgie (Munster, 1973), in which he intended to 
point out the authenticity of the liturgy attributed to the great 
Church Father, at least of its anaphora. This doctoral dissertation 
already demonstrated the historical approach that Archbishop 
George would follow in his liturgical and theological research. 

The first chapter of this book, which contains only two pages 
and serves as an Introduction, underlines this historical approach. 
The author remarks that “our love for God must take away our fear 
of facing the historical reality.” Paraphrasing these words one could 
say that, if historical research should lead to the conclusion that the 
Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom was not written by that Church 
Father, one should accept this historical reality with humility and 
without fear. 

The life and work of Archbishop George are characterized by 
modesty and a concern for exactness. These complement his pro¬ 
found “ecclesial sense.” The articles in this collection are, in fact, 
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membra disjecta , but they nevertheless form a unity. All of them, in 
one way or other, concern the Church , especially its liturgy, described 
as the “experience of the Church.” But one can also find other fields 
of research, as it is shown in the two articles that follow the Introduc¬ 
tion, entitled “The Canons as Witness to the Church,” and “Metro¬ 
politan Hilarion of Kiev and the Russian Metropolia under the 
Reign ofYaroslav the Wise.” Archbishop George points out here that 
the “local Church” together with its representative, the Bishop, is the 
basic principle of Orthodox ecclesiology; and he denounces any 
attempt at centralization of power (that is, a Bishop or Church that 
considers him- or itself as superior to other Bishops or Churches) as 
going against this basic principle (14). 

From the numerous articles on the liturgy, only a few can be 
mentioned here. “The Commemoration of the Saints” deals with 
the prayer “for” {hyper) the saints and the Mother of God in the 
anaphora of the Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom. This prayer was 
discussed in the past by Nicholas Cabasilas (14th century) and 
Theodore of Andida (11th century). According to Nicholas, the 
prayer should not be regarded as a “request,” but as a prayer of 
thanksgiving “for” the saints (35). Theodore, on the contrary, 
wanted to keep the strictly intercessional sense of this prayer. He 
solves the problem (a prayer “for” the saints and the Mother of 
God) by attributing the words of the prayer to Christ: the celebrant 
pronounces these words while “representing” Christ (36). Arch¬ 
bishop George does not agree with these two interpretations. He 
proposes a different solution that refers to the eschatological per¬ 
spective of the liturgy: the souls of the martyrs and the saints, 
including the Mother of God, are awaiting the Parousia , just as we 
are ourselves. That is why the Eucharist, the “Sacrament of the 
Kingdom” (here I use the significant term of Fr Alexander 
Schmemann) is celebrated not only for us, but for all those who are 
members of the Church and who await with us the coming of the 
Kingdom (42). 

“Realism and Symbolism in the Explanation of the Liturgy” 
deals with a particular interpretation of the Divine Liturgy that is 
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already found in the ancient Byzantine commentaries: the celebra¬ 
tion of the Divine Liturgy seen as a symbolical representation of the 
life of Christ. Such an approach “has provoked a multitude of sym¬ 
bolical explanations which cannot always be reconciled with each 
other” (183). For example, the Great Entrance is explained either 
as the symbolic entrance of Christ into Jerusalem (Nicholas 
Cabasilas, 14th cent.) or as the image of the parousia of Christ 
(Symeon of Thessalonica, 15th cent.). Moreover, the danger exists 
that this symbolic conception of the Eucharist will prevail over the 
“sacramental realism” of the Eucharist. The author is of the opin¬ 
ion that, “in principle, realism and symbolism in the interpretation 
of the Liturgy must not exclude each other. However, the symboli¬ 
cal explanation must not prevail over a realistic understanding [of 
the Eucharist] ...” (184). The problem becomes especially mani¬ 
fest in the interpretation of the Great Entrance. The Cherubic 
Hymn sung at this solemn moment of the liturgy shows a strong 
sacramental realism: Christ Himself, the “King of Glory,” enters 
the Church. But, as the author remarks, the Holy Gifts are not yet 
“consecrated” (186). That is why he seeks a solution in the patristic 
notion of antitypom before the “consecration,” the Holy Gifts have 
to be conceived as the antitypa or images (one could also say: sym¬ 
bols or icons) of Christ, but only as “dead, inanimate images.” 
However, “during the consecration they become really that of 
which they have been until now only the images” (189). One may 
wonder if this reasoning is not too scholastic and if the author is not 
too attached to the idea of a “moment of consecration.” Is it not 
more appropriate to avoid any notion of a “moment of consecra¬ 
tion,” and to say with Fr Alexander Schmemann that from the very 
moment that the Eucharistic Gifts are set apart, they no longer 
belong to “this world,” but already form part of the Kingdom of 
God? With these remarks I only want to say that these precious 
articles, which demonstrate the authors great erudition, do not 
always provide a final answer to the problems that are discussed. 
But Archbishop George himself, who always showed a great schol¬ 
arly modesty, certainly had no such pretension. 
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Finally, we need to mention some articles which are of a more 
strictly theological nature: “The Holy Spirit, Power of Revelation 
and of Fulfillment,” and “The Pneumatological Dogma of 
the Second Council and its Theological Context in Patristic 
Tradition.” They witness to the fact that for Archbishop George 
liturgical scholarship cannot be separated from the study of theol¬ 
ogy and the patristic tradition. One can only eagerly await the fol¬ 
lowing volumes in this series, which will include a collection of 
articles by several scholars, dedicated to the memory of Archbishop 
George. 

—Joost van Rossum 

Roch A. Kereszty (ed.), Rediscovering the Eucharist: Ecu¬ 
menical Conversations Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 2003. 
$24.95 

Rediscovering the Eucharist is a collection of seminar papers from an 
ecumenical conference hosted by the University of Dallas in 2001, 
where Fr. Kereszty is an adjunct professor of theology. The collec¬ 
tion is varied with presenters from the Jewish, Roman Catholic, 
Evangelical, and Eastern Orthodox traditions. The essays reflect a 
diverse body of tradition yet at the same time they are connected by 
the central theme: the purpose and nature of the Eucharist in 
Christian faith and practice. 

The papers are arranged thematically beginning with an inquiry 
into the provenance of the Eucharist in the New Testament by 
Denis Farkasfalvy, the sacrificial nature of the Eucharist in writings 
of Clement of Alexandria by Robin Darling Young, and the Eucha¬ 
rist and the mystery of the Trinity by Cardinal Avery Dulles 
amongst others. Youngs presentation was especially interesting 
because of her insight concerning Clement s liturgical imagery in 
the Protreptikos and Stromateis, which many authors have over¬ 
looked; as Young herself notes, few consider Clement a “liturgical” 
theologian (64). Each presentation also includes a response from 
among the conference participants. 
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To the surprise of this reviewer very little was included concern¬ 
ing the relationship between the Eucharist and the Church or what 
is called eucharistic ecclesiology. This was especially striking since 
the conference was hosted in the Jubilee Year and when ecumenical 
conversations and presentations are currently considering the uni¬ 
fying factors between the divided churches. Conversations con¬ 
cerning eucharistic ecclesiology have been fundamental in recent 
decades especially between the Orthodox and Lutherans as well as 
between the Orthodox and Roman Catholics. 

However, with this aside, Kereszty has accomplished a noble 
task in bringing the ecumenical reflection on the Eucharist to the 
fore. Kereszty’s final essay, “The Eucharist of the Church and the 
Self-Offering of Christ” provides closure to the book and offers a 
summary of main themes captured in the individual presentations. 
Certainly more conferences, seminars, and theological reflections 
such as the one at Dallas are needed, especially if the current level of 
dialogue continues to take place among the divided Christian 
body. This collection is an important one and hopefully it can be 
used as a primer for seminary students or parish clergy interested in 
ecumenical discussions concerning the Eucharist as a unifying 
symbol. 


— William Mills 
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